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* Religion intimately . SERM, I. 


by the very conſtitution of our nature, our 
attention is drawn different ways, our views 
are directed B contrary objects, and we are 
engaged in diſſimilar employments. By con- 
cern about the one, we may become negligent 
of the other. * 1 


Tux things of this world are the objects of 
ſenſe ; they are continually ſoliciting our no- 
tice; they force themſelves into our view; 
they affect us ſtrongly. By theſe means they 
are very apt to render us regardleſs of ſpiritual 
d eternal things, which can be perceived only 
Fe faith, which make but a weak impreſſi ion 
on the thoughtleſs, which cannot influence our 
conduct, except we ſet ourſelves voluntarily 
and deſignedly to meditate upon them. While 
we are intent on our occupations for the ſup- 
port of the animal life, we may very readily 
fall into neglect with reſpect to that oceupa- 
tion which belongs to us as reaſonable and im- 
mortal creatures. We ſhould guard againſt 
this with a care proportioned to the mn of - 
| our becoming guilty of it. 


þ 
| 
| 


. 


TRE Siren + "IP On upon 
uus, that che eternal happineſs of our ſouls, and 
the practice of holineſs, by which it is ſecured, 
 \ vught to be our principal concern, and to en- 

gage us more „ than any of the poſſeſ—- 
| hons 


F 
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| 
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ſions and enjoyments which can profit us only 
in the preſent life, or any of thoſe iron i 
employments which are ſubſervient to the 
attainment of them. The leaſt reflection is 


ſufficient to convince us of the propriety and 


the importance of this conduct. To thoſe who' 
at all think ſeriouſly, the difficulty lies only 
in preſerving a commanding impreſſion of the 
neceſſity of this conduct, and putting it in 
practice, amidſt the bufy ſcenes and the diſſi- 
pations of common life. "Theſe frequently 
obliterate the conviction, and efface the ſenti- 
ments, which are produced by the moſt affect- 
ing repreſentations of the ſuperior value of 
ſpiritual and eternal things, exhibited in an 
Bpur eee ad han: vi ng Tn . 
17 7 is of great moment, dare, to acquire / 
a ſtriking ſenſe of the manner in which a con- 
cern for the fal vation of our ſouls, and appli- 5 
cation to the duties of religion, may be intet- 
mingled with our whole worldly employment, g 
and æxerted in the various circumſtances of or- 
dinary life. For diſcourling on this fubject, 
ve may naturally take occafion from the words 
now read; I will wall, ſays David, LW 
the Lord in the land of the ſing. To walk 
Mere the W *, and, Te 0 walk with rhe 


Gen. xvii. 1. xxiv. 40. abril. 18. 1 + Kings 1 6. 2 Kings 
225 3: Plal. lvi, 13. "IR 
| a 2 | Lord, 


4 5 Religion intimately ante SERM. ' [20 
Tard x, are beautiful expreſſions uſed i in ferips. 
ture, on wage to. convey this very view f 
1 gt much the former of them conveys it 


the Marg Bae 8e in this place, by the 
| 1 almift's, having, added, in the land of the, 
living. BV theſe laſt words he no doubt de- 
| figned to expreſs. the conſtancy. of that obe- 
tence to God, which: he. promiſed i in return 
gr the. mercies acknowledged 1 in this plalm; 
„ he-meanit fo. intimate that he would perſiſt 1 n 
it to the epd. of his life: but they likewiſe na- 
| . 4oply' that he would incorporate his 

ion with his whole ordinary. life, and | 
— 57 it to hong ain all the occupations in 
which he. might ever be employed in common 
with other men, and to blend itſelf with all 
Rat, tranſactions relative to the preſent world, 


in which. he might be at any. time engaged. It 
is, certain that the ſeriptures always ſuppoſe | 
religion to to be connęcted with, common life, 
ang defigned 1 for influencing us in all the affairs 
of it: they..never repreſent it as a thip g which 
wn bs. laid, afide;.when.. NS. come, into the 
f 1 Or; as 5 8 wt no e A 
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- To conſider religiofi in this important poittt 
of view, as what enen to mix with all our 
ſecular employments, arid give a tinctüre ani 
completion to all thoſe actions which have 
the moſt intimate relatioh to the preſent an- 
mal life, is What I now propoſe. * hk 


f 1 8 9 
4 © 41 Ss, +4 * 


-By Kees Heli” in this I; git Ido fiot ” 


mean to affirii; that it cfitains no Gutes s dif- 
rink from the right conduct of our oftfinaty 
buffineſs, or that there are: ho exercifes belottg- 
ing to it, which are abſtracted from conitnoh 
life. "Ther are times AT Seh h ropriated 
to particular religious duties, © int6 Hcy "Tio 
evhcerrt about Gr brditfary Bufneſs” ſhould de 
. Wowed to imtfude! THe ate affemblissk called 
together for parting ; in- WE ſhetimetits, 1 5 
FPaͤblic worſhip, and ff r 
Where we muſt be intetit Gr theſe 


alone, and wheres we thuſt kxclude 2 5 


| thoughts alf cares. There are extrtifes of 
devotion which miüſt be Performed in me 
etely and ſtillncfs of "rotiretneht ; prayer, "the 
ching of the ſeriptures; mäedlitatiofr tr tlic 
Prnneipks of religion ard the obligations of cut 
feveral dutfes, ſelflexammmadon, confefHoRH O 
dur ns, ai nd reſolutions of amendtnent- f We 
ure not trat religious, if we allow . 
for our temporal interefts and age in 1 
otir worldly Bufineſs to lead us inte the neglect 
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of theſe. They have not an immediate rela- 

tion to the employments of our ſtations, but 

they are conſiſtent with them: they ſuſpend 

them for a little, but they can be performed 
without any inconvenient interruption of them. 
Theſe duties of religion enter not directly into 
common life, nor are intimately incorporated 
with its functions; they are rather in appear- 
ance abſtracted from them: but they are in 
reality ſubſervient to the right diſcharge of 
them. They form impreſſions which may 
influence us in life; they revive ſentiments 
which, without them, the hurry of buſineſt 
woyld diffipate; they invigorate principles of 
conduct which the avocations of the world 
would enfeeble, but which the good man. muſt _ 
act upon every day. Without . attendance on 
theſe, duties of religion, we could haye no 
good ſentiments or principles to carry into the 
world with us: but we attend upon them to 
No purpoſe, if we carry not into the world 
With ps, if we maintain not amidſt all the 
buſtle of the world, the ith ſentiments and 
principles which they are fitted to infyſe, The 
church and the, cloſet are the places where 
theſe duties are performed; but the world is 
the place where we muſt diſplay. the effects 
which they produce, and exert the temper of 
5 holineſs. which, they cheriſh. The ſpiritual 
life muſt be recruited "by the exerciſes of re- 
" tiremet kt 


"= * 
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tirement and retreat: but when it is recruited 
by theſe, as the nouriſhmeut adapted to it, 
it is in the world that it muſt ſhe its vigour : 
its functions nruſt mix themſelves with all 
thoſe of the animal life ; our employment for 
eternity muſt be interwoven with all our occu- 
n for os... 


In. the ſequel 1 wall, firſt, point out the 


importance of this view of religion; aud, ſe- 


condly, n it. 


FI RST, T1 ſhall point out the importance of 


conſidering religion as connected with all 1 | 


Parts of our LOO 11 


1 * 7 


Tn FRE is no 3 about the. nature 'of 


religion more dangerous than an opinion 


that it is inconſiſtent, or even unconnected, 
with the ordinary buſineſs of life: this 
opinion will produce different effects on differ- 
ent perſons; but all the effects which it can 
ee will be ide 5 R 


450 5 50 entertained, it will ati lead 


the generality to neglect religion altogether. 


Preſent things are ſo conſtantly in our view, 
the wants and the demands of the natural lite 
are felt ſo ſtrongly, that moſt men will be 
nn by them, if they apprehend that, 
GENES: A 4 | without 


3 


Ty: 


| op 
| pp its extreme. Undet the influence of this 
| miſtake” many have ſecluded thethſelves from 


. | Religion intimately connected SAR N. I. 


without neglecting them, they cannot ſecbre 
future and unſeen things. Did all men per- 
ceive clearly. that they may walk with God 
While they are mixing in the ſocieties and 
employments of men, and that they may moſt 
effectually promote their eternal happineſs 
while they are occupied in the buſinefs of theit 


| temporal vocations, many would endeavour to 
| orf out their ſalvation *, who ſcarcely think 
bf it, becauſe they imagine it unconnected 
with their ardinary buſineſs, or incompatible 
|. wth their worldly Tapete | 


5 3 


| Sher however have 2 ep 4 ſenſe of 0 


importance of their eternal intereſts, and ſo 
ſtrong a ſolicitude to ſecure them, that an 


inion of their inconfiſtence with the buſineſs 
and p ſuits of life will drive them mito the 


the world, withdtawn from all the occupations 


| of ln, and given up themfelves to idleneſs, 


contemplation, and” fofitary devttton- The 


157 of ſuch perſons may be harmleſs, but it 
8 uſslels: ; it may de fteer from vice than the 


mves of others, Gl it is leſs virttious ; they 


have not been expoſed tothe ſatme temptations 
with othets ; their innocence le math caſes 


A JL. Fe 11 1 21 41 1 34 T5 a : 
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„ 


625 12 * * 4 A EE 8 ariſen | 


Sers, I. wih ond Li. 


1 ariſen only from their want of opportunity fot 
cotninitting fin, not from ſtrength of mind, or 
the vigour” of virtuoos principles. Were 1 | 
life of monkiſh indoletice neceſſary or con- 
ducive to the improvement and ſalvation of bur 
ſouls, God would not have placed us in 4 
world. where we have ſo many wants aw” 
cannot be ſatisfied withbut diligent application 
to à variety of occupations.” Aff active ad 
buſy: Iife is perfectly "confiltent with all chat 
Godrectires of us, for pleaſing biem or for” 
obtaining eterhial hdppinefs. Holineſs Pre- 
ſet ved Undorrupted, „ and exerciſeq vigorouſly, 
in active life, 18 tibeh! Wortlnet an the in- 
dfenfive blarheleffiiefs of- tlie dere, beclufe. 
Vou thbwld yield you? active wn aue God. 
You'tatimor pleaſe Himmore eff „than 


| by following your "Geral ret by e 


gäging im the ordinary ethployt LPS ſite, 
by purſuing them with” 1 da 
converſatit about them bn 4 right. e 
95 You do not ſerve God. you do not Tab6ur for. 
eternity, you do not tale care of your _ | 
dnty when you are meditating, or reading, 6 
hearing, or pray ing, or pöttaking of the Lore | 
ſupper; but alſo as effeckually, thoug * theſe pur- ; 
poſes be not perhaps fo ditectly ih | vote thou hes | 
when you ate gbing about your worldly diets 
in a vittwons marines, Wheh you are boeh = 
an doing tlie work of your ſtations,” 


4 Gin | N 5 
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| You. may. hve to God, and. yet- live. in the 
| world. To renounce the world and fly to ſo- 
Aue, is to renounce the ſtation which God 
ö has allotted us, and abandon the opportunities 
of doing good and 0 . "weigh be 
| has given 8. | : | 4 ; N r 
Mu may entertain — miſtake of which 
we are ſpeaking; without running into. either 
of the extremes Now mentioned. They, may 
regard religion as ſomething wholly. abſtracted 
from life, and yet may engage in the ordinary 
buſineſs of life, without neglecting religion 
altogether, In this caſe they will take up 
with a falſe ſpecies of religion: they will bo 
concerned, perhaps anxiouſly - concerned, for 
their ſalyation, but they will purſue it in an 
improper manner. They imagine that the 
ſtate ＋ their. ſouls. depends. only on ſome. for- 
= mal tranſactions with God, on ſome ſolitary 
| and ſecret cxertions of the will and the affe. : 
tions In, dedicating. themſelves to him, and 
accepting of Jeſus Chriſt; and that it is no 
wiſe affected by the manner in which, 55 
carry on their ordinary buſineſs. They | 
that they may be religious, though wu 12 
1mmoral ;; that they may provide for eternity, 
though. they neglect the duties of time; that 
they may be in a ſtate of grace, though they 
10 . huſbands, bad wives, unnatural Parents, 


undutiful 


* 


2 pr 
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undutiful children, unfaithful ſervants, unkind 
and quarrelſome neighbours, or diſhoneſt dealers. 
They regard the graces of the ſpirit as totally 
diſtin& from the moral virtues ; the conduct 
which God approves; as perfectly different from 
that behaviour which is uſeful to mankind. 
They make an unnatural divorce between reli- 
gion and morality. In the place of true holi- 
neſs they ſubſtitute an abſurd and unproſitable 
ſuperſtition. Alas, my brethren, they deceive 
themſelves! If they act according to this 
idea, their religion will have no greater influ- 


ence upon their conduct, than if they made no 


pretences to religion; and therefore it will 
have no more influence upon their eternal fal- 
vation. Genuine religion is wholly. practical; 

grace is but the principle of virtue and good 
works. Your religion can be of no value, 

ſhould rather ſay, you have no real religion, 
if it do not enter into life with vou, if it do 
not Farad 70d animate all: Jo actions. Fm 


$ very great 12 "of 1 conduct by 
| which your eternal happineſs may be promoted, 
' conſiſts; in tranſacting your ordinary buſineſs in 
oper and virtuous manner. There is 
ſcarcely an action of your lives ſo infi ignificant 
as not either to promote or to obſtruct. your 
ſalvation.” The moſt trivial and common 
ions may be performed right, or gn 


* 
1 
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maß be performed wrong. We Thould all, 
„ thetefore, ftlairmain art utintetrupted ne to 
c erform all the actlons f dur lives aright. 4 If | 
maintain this care, we ſhall forward: our 

| wana happineſs, by the very fame actions 
by which ' we obtain or enjoy pteſent things. 
Many of the cotnmon: actions of life are far 
Noch being trivial or vin poktant in a keligloul 
And mdral view. It is by hving in ſociety, 
Aid tnploying ourſelves! in the ordiriaty buſt 
Hels of it, that we can find opportunity for 
hatt — F ob rhoft irgportant dut es, 'fot' many 
e priuctpal functians of the Mpifitüsl "aid 

the 15 A and by ſeizing theſe opportut 
Afties, ana ute thith properly; we ffll moſt 
effectuatly provide" for > It is from the 
5 arg occurtences of lift} that we find ous 
affdhi for the principal exettions of thoſe vit- 
tiles which eg either 8urſelves; our neigh- 
bot, or Hut God: and theſe Virtues: cömprel 
bend the Whole öf out duty, "arid ednfhtire 
that holineſs Which! is the * preparation 


lor heaven.” 7 4% d e i A 
d Ketz eto "4 34 iel ! 7 66 3 oN Nai | J> 
oi Pfetoliohs WAN Hove been Here 


thade, abundantly thew'theHtiportin&& f iat 
View of religion which 1 ata enceatgufkg t 
Fa 15 1 Hketofſe Ekpfaim i mnie 
eaftite: &Y the” « 5 teat explicatiöff f | 
* it, which Was the * * 


1 
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us briefly. „paint aut, haw, the three - great 
branches gf our duty naw , mentioned, inter- 
weave. themfelves With che "We n 
ang Kp bees af Us. Th + 
1 5 TERRE ate many duties which we o 
properly. to. ourſelves, for practiſing which we 
i. the PeParFunity, 10. * daun F d 


45 Re as we a" in theſe ES taber- | 
nacles, ſome foreſight and diligence about the 
neceſſaries and conveniences of the preſent life, 
is unayoidable. God doth; not forbid. iz: he 
hath not made it inconſiſtent with the purſuit 
af future happineſs. None would wiſh to. 
ſtarye or tabe naked: God doth not require you. 
to court theſe hardſhips. You may be diligent ;. 
you ought to be diligent in your callings : : God 
not only allows, but commands you to be dili-. 
gent; . not flothful in bujineſs *, is a precept of 
| divine authority; ; there are many fimilar pre- 
cepts; God promiſes his bleſſing to diligence, 


and gives frequent encouragement to it. That 


man fins, and obſtructs his own. progreſs tor. 
heaven, who is idle in his ſtation. Religion 
renders induſtry a duty towards ourſelves,” en- 
es by the authority of God: wy AG 


$M Y R 
H 3 £ 89 3 3 35 {19 
. Rom xi 2 1 . ö 
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on this obligation to it, and allowing it to 
have ſome influence upon us, we ſhall convert 
every exertion of induſtry in our trade or pro- 
feſſion into an act of obedience to God: and if, 


while we are prompted to induſtry by the in- 


ſtinets and proſpects of the animal life, com- 


mon to all men, we be alſo impelled to it by 


a regard to the commandment of God, this 


additional motive cannot fail to quicken our 


induſtry, to increaſe it, and to render it more 
ſucceſsful. 5 . | 


* f , 


'Gop requires that the nate Stegs of 


your induſtry ſhould not engroſs your whole 


hearts; that you ſhould not imagine the attain- 
ment of them ſufficient to make you happy; 
that amidſt your labour for them you ſhould 
maintain a ſenſe that there are things of in- 


finitely greater conſequence, to be either ob- 


tained or loſt. Religion requires you to carry 
theſe ſentiments through life with you: they 


will not enfeeble your induſtry, they will 
| only reſtrain it from forced and unnatural ex- 


ertions; they will be no hindrance to its regu- 
lar and healthful motions, they will only pre- 
vent its running into diſtorted and convulſive | 
agitations ; they will not deſtroy that eagerneſs 
which gives ſpirit and perſeverance to your. 


; endeavours, they will only. extinguiſh that 


anxiety, folicitude, and 7 which, 
while 
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while they make you neglect eternal things, 
often render you at the ſame time incapable of 
purſuing preſent things in the moſt effectual 
manner, and create immediate vexation of ſpirit, 
for which no ſucceſs can make amends. In a 

word, ſuch ſentiments carried through life, 
and acted upon, will only ſanctify your in- 
duſtry, and render it conducive to your future 
happineſs, while it continues as ſubſervient as 


ever, or even becomes more ſubſervieut to your 
ana n, 


| W are ſo formed as to be capable of enjoy- 
ment in thoſe earthly things which we poſſeſs. 
God doth not contradict our conſtitution by his 
laws; he doth not require us to become inſen- 
ſible even to the loweſt pleaſures. All men 


eat and drink: they are among the moſt com- 


mon actions of your lives; yet religion is con- 
cerned in them. If, in eating and drinking, 
you are luxurious, intemperate, or debauched, 
you ſwallow down poiſon” to your immortal 
fouls : but if you eat and drink temperately 
and in moderation, without overvaluing. or re- 
pining for the pleaſures. which you have not, 

or abuſing thoſe which you have, avoiding 
ſenſuality and exceſs; if you eat and drink in 
that degree. which promotes the health and 
ſtrength of the body, which. renders: it fitter 
Tort F;tho ſervice. of the foul, which is decent, 


and 


76 Religion — 8 1 : 


aud becomes a ' reaſonable” creature, made for 

much higher enjoyments'; then you ſerve God 
every tims you eat and drink; you nouriſh 
your ſouls unto eternal life, by the very ſame 
ations by which” 1 Ae n * ü 


+ 


bocles. 8 


| ooo! is a {dp which doe to oveflhes 
to preſerve ſobriety ef mind, compoſure of 
fpirit, a freedom from all' violent Pafſions, 
humility, and ſelf-government. - Tt is in the 
ordinary employments of life that we find both 
temptations” to violate this temper, and occa- 
ſſons for gxercifing 1 it: it is: only by maintain 
ing it amidſt all the oceurrences of common 
life, and all the ealls, and vieifitudes, © and 
tumults of -bufineſs, that we can 7217 thoſt 
divine precepts: which enjein it. Vou are 
engaged in the purſuit of ſame conſiderable : 
advantage : : yeu have now an opportunity of 
curbing the violence of your defires, of keep 
jag them from poffefling wur whole ſouls: 
this is incumbent on you; and by this 
ſhall prepare yourſelves for that c ov 
Which exelfudes every ungoverned * paſſion. 
In the courſe of Four: occupations | jou meet 
with unenpe ted incidents; duden turns per- | 
pkxities, and intrieaeies: you are called to 


 - Iyoid being Uiſcompoſed by chem; this weilt bb 


1 Fe for the fuperior regions ef per- 
. | N 


* 
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fect ſerenity and peace, at the ſame time that 


it prevents preſent uneaſineſs, and even fits yau 
for the moſt proper Nh of your worlds 
q iy Mae: AIST x, „ 1 : * | ng ; 


with N e mh Ns . occur 
which tend to draw us off from the path of 
life. They meet us in the ſcenes of buſineſs, 
and in the hours of relaxation and amuſement, 
in company, in ſolitude, in every ſituation. 
Continual circumſpection and watchfulneſs 
againſt their drawing us into the ways of death, 
by ſeducing us into ſin, is a duty which we 
owe to our own ſouls: and it is a duty which 
ve muſt put in practice every; day, atid every 
hour, in every place, and in every condition. 
'We muſt carry this temper through. life-with 
us, we muſt preſerve and exerciſe it in all the 
various circumſtances in which at any time we 
ſtand, elſe: e cannot perſiſt — in the 
arrow. My that n to > Heavens e 
20 5 like thdnnery:; in the ordinary 3 
of: our lives we ſhall find the moſt frequent 
und the beſt opportunities of performing our 
ſeveral duties to our fellow-men. Religion re- 
quires us to embrace theſe opportunities 1 and 
by embracing them, and performing the duties 
1 Wie to them, we. hall: free en and 


3 4 * 1 '@ * 83 - * 4 
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pleaſe him, and contribute to ——— 
our own 1 fouls. e 


vou end the 4 in e in | has 
bour, in the buſineſs of your calling whatever 
it is: you muſt carry your religion along with 
you; you mult exerciſe it all the time you are 
thus employed. Vou may do your work either 
honeſtiy and uprightly, or the contrary. If 
you ou deceive thoſe with whom you have deal- 
ings, or defraud them, or injure them, you 
injure your own ſouls much more, you move 
a ſtep forward to deſtruQtion. But if in every 
part of your buſineſs without exception, you 
act juſtly and equitably, and deal with inte- 
grity and' faithfulneſs; you walk before' the 
Lord, while you ſeern to be only buſy in your 
| — calling; you advance in your journey 
towards heaven, while.you ſeem to be only 
ing tound in the circle of employments 
which belong to this mortal ſtate. The ſhop, 
the exchange, the occupations of active life, 
form the only theatre on which the virtues of 
-juſtice, fidelity, and honeſty can be practiſet; 
and without conſtantly practiſing theſe, you 
ean have no religion. Theſe virtues tend 0 
ſecure the: confidence. of men, and to promote 
Four worldly: proſperity; and hy the uniform 
Practice of them, you likewiſe lay aß for 
Jou, elves treaſures in- heaven, where 2 
; | Mo 


moth nor ruſt deth corrupt, and where thieves 
4 not break ferovghs nor ſteal x. 


has the train of life, in the intercourſe of 
uk and buſineſs, ſome perſon does you un- 
deſigned harm, or an intended injury. This 
is the time when you have it in your power 
to exerciſe, and by exerciſing to improve, pa- 
tience, meekneſs, forbearance, forgiveneſs, 
kindneſs. It is only by exerciſing them in 
ſuch circumſtances, by making thera to run 
through all the actions to which ſuch circum- 
ſtances give occaſion, that you can ſhew your- 
ſelves. to be the children of the Higheſt +, and 
heirs of the kingdom of life. If, on the occa- 
_ fions mentioned, you, on the contrary, indulge 
bitterneſs, anger, wrath, malice, revenge ; 
if you give way to the expreſſions of theſe diſ- 
poſitions in the communications of company, 
or the connexions of buſineſs; you ſhow your- | 
| ſelves alienated from the gentle ſpirit of true 
religion, and you render yourſelves fit for the 
ſociety of thoſe fallen angels in 1 whom male- 
volent ae rei eign. 


8 * 


„Van 20 into companys: you enter zun en- 


: "a the characters and the conduct of 


a Kaen eee the n This is the Hustian 


. 19. + Luke vi. RR 
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in which you are called to make candid and 
favourable conſtructions, to vindicate aſperſed 
innocence, to clear up miſconſtructed virtues, 
to agologize for exaggerated failings, to ſpeak 
. the truth in love*. You have opportunity for 
theſe duties every day: it is in the relaxations 
. of ſociety, in the turns of common converſa- 
tion, that you find the opportunity; and they 
are eſſential and important duties of religion. 
If inſtead of performing them, you, in your 
gayeſt meetings, and moſt unreſerved talk, 
defame, ſlander, revile, or backbite, you need 
make no pretenſions to true religion in your 
-cloſets or at church. F any man among you, 
ſays the apoſtle James, ſeem to be religious, and 
Bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man's religion is vain+. He that 
bridleth not his tongue from offences ſo hei- 
nous as theſe, doth the office of Satan, and by 
the employment of thoſe which he reckons his 
diſengaged hours, and for Which he thinks 
that little account will be required of him, ä 
entitleth himſelf to a e * Satan. = 


1 N the courſe of your employment . by t the 
events which caſt up in the train of your or- 
dinary buſineſs, you have opportunities of re- 
turning good to your benefactors, of doing 


* Eph. 9 565 | 7＋ Jam. i. 26. 
ſervices 
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ſervices to thoſe who have done you evil, of 
ſupplying the wants of the poor, by employ- 
ing them, or by other means which are in 
your way, of ſupporting the friendleſs, of 
producing concealed merit, or of doing ſome 
other good office to thoſe with whom you 

meet. Different employments afford different 


means of doing the ſame good offices to others, 


or opportunities of doing different good offices; 
but every employment affords ſome means, 
and ſome opportunities. It is a great part of the 
duty which God requires of you, to embrace 
and improve theſe opportunities: this is to do 
good, to be rich in good works, ready to diftri- 
. - bites willing to communicate; by this you Jay 
1p in ore for yourſalbes 4 good foundation againfi 


ite time io come, (that you. wy: Hong on-eter- 


nal l. th | | b ALGLELEPE TO E 


gab 0 ANN or mention aenla all 55 
ways in which true holineſg will enten into 
ſocial life, and (exert itſelf towards others, in 


all the varied ſcenes and complicated ſituatiens 
which turn up in the courſe of ordinary buſi- 


neſs. In addition to the inſtances already 


given, 1 ſhall only Wr in general, that | 


every act of proper behaviour which we ſhow 
as parents, as children, as s maſtefs as ſer- 


FL 31 gl Tf + > # x Tim. vi. 15, 19. 


. * 


B : vants, 


"watioh of which we cannot now enter wren, 
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vants, as we belong to a particular en, 


tion or profeſſion, as we are placed in a 
eular relation, is a real act of holineſs, "x 


ing to God, and conducive to our eternal hap- 
pineſs. On the other hand, every inſtance of 
improper behaviour in any of theſe relations 
or ſituations, diſpleaſes God, and retards our 
progreſs to heaven. When we contemplate 
religion as thus concerned in our whole be- 


haviour towards others, as either obſerved or 


violated in all our ſocial actions, how ex- 
tenſiye does it appear to be? how uninter- 


tupted are our opportunities for it? how con- 


ſtant ſhould be our attention to it-? how often 


do we neglect or tranſgreſs its. obligations, 


when we imagine our actions perfectly indif- 


| ferent, and removed e af; na aer. 
vince of religion! 55 4 


TE Be 


145 Wz muſt. likewiſe. carry piety along 
— us through the whole courſe of our 
ves; we muſt exerciſe godlineſs in all our 
: elſe e have no true religion, 
=o can be. fit for. the enjoyment of God. This 
is an important part of our ſubject, the illuſ- 
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ore aged in is jun tent, 
1X . Fontzins ud forts. e 'of duties, the titles 
of piety, and. ins which regard the” a®tions of 
12 natural. and ſocial er M Both are ffential 
to it. But \ w a ftropg bay 
conſider & e Ber 2 uncontiected wacht Hife, 
and the latter as 5 "wick religi 
a miſconce tion of both ſorts equally 
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life; they think that they ſerve God, only 


: when they are worſhipping him, and diſen- 
. 5 gaged from their wörldl y employments. Con- 
pl cieiving religion in ſo falſe and contracted a 


night, chey neceſſarily regard the actions of the 
natural and ſocial life, as without the verge of 
religion, as not requiring or admitting any 
* or directton fror its inſtuence. 


1 conſequence r Hef badid amd imper- 
fest congeptious, ſomg have withdrawn from 
the buſineſs of life, that they might give up | 
themſelves wholly to devotion, or have be= 
come negligent in their lawful calling, ff 
Typting ff eir application to religi ion; 155 A 

anten on their work 115 nr 
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that piety requires, and are abundantly reli- 
gious; and too often they imagine that, if 
they ſpend ſome hours of the day in devotion, 
they may do, through the reſt of it, whatever 
they pleaſe, whatever their vicious paſſions 
prompt them to; at leaſt they are not ſuffi- 
eiently careful to avoid doing ſo. Thus their 
religion becomes a mere round of external ſer- 
vices, attended perhaps with tranſient and un- 
meaning emotions of ſoul, but not a prepara- 
tion for the right conduct of life; and they 
bear in themſelves that character of corruption, 
vchich the apoſtle; aſſigns to the men of the laſt 
days, bauing a form _ une, a e 
eee Hiys 10 eig Soil 
ho SO Nl : 
Wurz men eſs prac its, 1 
or have not, if the actions of the natural and 
ſocial life be conſidered as without: the pr pro- 
vinbe of religion, the neceſſary — — 
will be, that men ſhall think themſatves-at li- 
berty to perform them, not according toſth e 
rules of religion. Whenever we look upon 
tmqe ordinary actions of common life as indif- 
ferent, whenever we forget that there is either 
virtue or wen in almoſt every one of them 
we are in ber danger of indulging vice and 
contracting in the performance of them. 
ver we allow onslelyes + to imagine chat 


"X7 Wit 00 e,, e 
Kiter 5 theſe 


26 Relighn intimately came Stxan, Why 
theſe actions have no „n Gain, 


we ſhall be ready to do them in e 
ner as muſt obſtruct our ſalvation. | . 


or Us der claſſss of: eee in- 
eumbent upon us, thoſe which regard our- 
ſelves, and thoſe which regard other meu. are 
too often conſidered as little connected with 

religion, and are, for that reaſon, reckoned 
ſuch as may be in ſome meaſuro 
without great danger to our ſalvation. I have 
therefore ſhown that our habitual behaviour, 
Hp nlp Kev igund a+ wvit; and e 
ſtructs our everlaſting happineſs. The other 
claſs” of: duties, thoſe which regard God, and 
| prehended under the name of piety, 
are, en the contrary, ofteti conſidertil as un · 
connefted with the ordinary buſineſs of life. 
In oppoſttion ts this miſtake; 1 now protned 
to I That we muſt carry piety along with 
us through the whole courſe of our lives, that 
we muſt enereiſe godlineſs in all our becups : 
Tions ; elſe we can have no true religion, nor 
be fit for che „ en pee mi 


£8 SITS * 3 ITS oy 


| Ws may schr fore Lively imqpoetiins. of 
Sed, in 1 ent, or in the ordimances of 


worſhip; but if theſe impeefſions do not re- 
8 | EN main 
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main with us and actuate us, when we enter 
into the world, and all the time we are con- 
verſant in the world, they are of no moment. 
Religious affections may be nouriſhed in the 
retreats of devotion, as a child is fed within 
doors but it is in the open air, and by the 
buſtle of exerciſe, that the child acquires aud 
ſhows health, vigour, and agility; and it is 
in the field of the world, and by being intro- 
duced into its ſeveral occupations, that the re- 
lügious affections obtain and. diſplay ſtrength, 
firmneſs, and energy. It is in the world they 
are put to the trial, it is there we ſind oppor- 
tunities for exerting them, and it is by being 
kxerted there that they are eee into a 
| commanding tegnper e +: a e 


Den stasig Bas Wado e: 811 7 ed 
Tak is no ſituation in lis, ee give 
not ſcope for ſome ekerciſe of godlineſs, and 
. requires it not, if we would not be 
wanting to our duty. Piety or a regard to 
God, is a vital ſpirit avhich a run through, 
and 23 to run through, all the virtues 
which reſpect dither ourſelves or others, to 
nk; to model, and direct them. It is 
not excluded from any place or condition which 
admits any virtue whatever; it cannot be diſ- 
Penſed with from any ſuch place or condition, 
but that virtue loſes much of its luſtre, and i is 


even in danger of periſhing. 
5 | Lovg 
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any ſin, or neglecting any duty; by 


* Nuit but ones Scrub IL, 
Love to God is an affection which does 
not ſpend "_ in ſilent admiration, or warm 
feelings: it is fit to enter into life, and to act 
in life. We are commanded to KEEN our- 
ſelves in the love of God *: it is a temper which 
may poſſeſs us as conſtantly, and inffuenee us 
as regularly, as affection to a parent or a friend. 
It ſhould inffuence us through. life, in the 
whole of our behaviour; - in a manner fimilar 
to that in which affection to! a parent or a 
friend, operates on ſuch parts of our behaviour 
as have a reſpect to them. Love to God does 


| not diſplay itſelf ſo much, or aſcertain its fin- 


cerity and ardeur ſo unexceptionably, by any 
emotions inwardly felt, or by any raptures of 
devotion, as by its effects upon our actions; 
by. making us delight to obey and pleaſe God 


in every part of our behaviour; by making us 
: willing to relinquiſh what we moſt fondly de- 


ſire, or to incur what we moſt vehemently 
dread, rather than offend him in committing = 


7 89 


us to the imitation of all thoſe moral attri= 


butes which render God the object of our love; 
and by cheriſſung benevolende, and drawing 


out beneficence to all men; who are the chil- 
dten of our Father in heaven. Love to God 


will find opportunities for ſome of theſe . 


21 Di 42141 14 En. £27507 el bn cl: 357 
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Sexm. II. with ordinary Liſe. 29 
ciſes of it, in all our worldly buſineſs, in all 
the actions and events of common life: and if 
any man negle& theſe exerciſes of it, whenever 
hefinds opportunity for them, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him? His heart is void of it, 
though livelineſs of imagination or a conſti- 
tutional warmth of affection may lead him to 
ee e that his love to e is nen 


| - Ruvaxencs of God 18 not more analogous | 
to the love of God, in itſelf, than in its ef- 
fects upon our ordinary conduct. It is not 
exerciſed only when we ſet ourſelves to con- 
template and celebrate his greatneſs: we may 
be, and we ouglit to be, in "the fear of the Lord 
all the day long T. If we have any reverence of 
God, it will ſhow itſelf every hour in our moſt 
common behaviour; in the ſhade of ſolitude, 
atnidſt the temptations of ſociety, the cares of 
buſineſs, and the relaxation of amuſements, in 
every ſituation, it will make us to fand in 
awe, and not for ; it will prompt us to act in 
a manner worthy of the preſence, e 95 
28 the e of God. | 


GRA ITUDE 18 due to God Koh this bleffings 
. which- we receive from him. The events of 
ordinary life furniſh us with conſtant ſubjects 


_ ® ; Jobnill. 27. f Prov. xxill , 7 Pal iv. a. 
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af gratitude. Vou eat your daily food; you 


find yourſelves in health; you receive the price 
of your labour; you obtain ſomething which 
you deſired ; you proſper in your way: your 


| duty 1 in all theſe ſituations, the apoſtle Paul 


points out, In every thing give thanks ; be 


a grateful, for this 1s the awill of God in Chrift 


Jeſus, concerning you *. The exerciſe of grati- 
tude is not confined to profeſſed acknowledg- 
ments of the mercies which we have received, 


in praiſe and thankſgiving, in private or pub- 


lic devotion. The world alſo is a field for the 


_ exerciſe of gratitude. It is exerciſed when - 
ever it implants in the heart a new motive to 


abſtinence from fin and hatred of it, whenever 
it warms the ſoul with additional alacrity in 
doing good, and makes us take greater pleaſure 


in it. "Theſe exerciſes of - gratitude ſhould be 
diffuſed through life, as much 2s the bleflings | 


are, which demand our gratitude; they-ſhould 
influence us as often as we are engaged in any 
action which can imply either good or evil: 

— ds-00 does aim 


ply them? 


eee 


weſignation to the will of God. Fiety exerting 
iiſelf in reſtgnation, is the proper roots and 


1 Theff, v. 18. 


1 
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the oaly firm ſupport of many of thoſe duties 
to ourſelves, the operation of which through 
the decurrenees of common life, either has been 
already delineated, or may eaſily be traced ;_ 
compoſure, for inſtance, amidſt the tumults 
and fluctuations of the world, tranquillity in 
the uncertainty of its proſpects, contentment | 
and felf-enjoyment under its diſappointments, 
- fortitude in the view of its dangers. If theſe 
virtues are nipt off from piety, they become 
puny, and wither, and die. They muſt be 
practiſed through life; but they cannot be 
practiſed except the exertions of a pious tem- 
per be twiſted, as it were, with all the acts of 
them, to give them ſtrength. All the events 
of life, are uncertain; we are often in adver- 
ſity, our favourite deſigns are diſappointed, our 
deareſt: comforts are taken from us, we be- 
come intereſted about trifles, and they fail us: 
we cannot perform the duties which we owe to 
 ourſelyes in theſe ſeaſons, without deriving aid 
from piety. Theſe are the ſeaſons which de- 
mand the practice of reſignation, ſubmiſſion, 
and truſt in God: theſe are the ſeaſons in 
which we muſt put forth all our ſtrength to 
retain and exerciſe: theſe pious principles, elſe 

s ſhall fall into the fins of pecvihneſa, diſ- 

þ "— rang. nee anzicty, and 
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pr Ex v requires ſubjection to the authority of 
God, as well as ſubmiſſion to his providence. 


A ſenſe of his authority will produce a conſtant 
diſpoſition to obey his laws. But his laws are 


nothing elſe but rules for the particulars of our 


behaviour in all the various circumſtances of 
human life: there is not a ſituation in which 
we can be placed, that is without the verge of 


their direction; there is not a ſituation in which 


our conduct will not be affected by our having 
a regard to God's ſupreme eee or Je our 
failing in that OR. 1 ps 


„G0 is not an anda petto of 
the behaviour of reaſonable beings; he -trieth 


os 


their hearts, he weigheth all their actions, he 


approveth, or he diſapproveth them. A ſenſe 
of this, a Prevailing reſpect to his judgment, a 
contempt of the opinions of all the world when 


oppoſed to it, is an important part of piety, 
and a part of it for exerciſing which the ſtate 
of this world gives continual opportunity. In 
this world, we / ſee vice practiſed, and hear it 
juſtified; we find virtue neglected, and even 
turned into ridicule: the immediate pleaſures 


and advantages of ſin diſguiſe its horrors; ; the 
the preſent uneaſineſſes and inconveniencies to 


vrhich virtue ſometimes expoſes men, eclipleats 


beauty; corrupt faſhion ſeems to alter the mea - 
ſures of right and wrong behaviour; the promiſ- 


1 CUOUS. 
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cuous diſtribution of outward things renders 
us inattentive to the oppoſite natures and the 
0 ppoſite confequences of righteouſneſs and jni⸗- 
quity. Such ſituations frequently occur in the 
train of ordinary life; and they give oppor- 
tunity for exerting a ſupreme regard to the 
unerring judgment of God, who can ſee through 

eyery diſguiſe, who cannot be impoſed upon 
by the moſt plauſible pretences, whoſe judge 
ment is always according fo truth *. This er 
is exerted when, in the whole tenour of our 
lives, we maintain an abhorrence of all evil, 
and the love of all goodneſs, and perſiſt inva- 
riably in avoiding the one and purſuin g the other, 
uninffuenced by the falſe opinions of men, or 
the irregular appearances of the world, and 


Wies only the 1 5 of God, 


""Brevy leads us tothe 1 imitation of Godt "I 
at that is enjoined us under the idea of imi- 
tating God, conſiſts in the right performance 
bf the ſeveral actions of common life, particu- 
larly of the ſocial life, It conſiſts in our loving 
our enemies, doing good to them that hate Us, 
bleſſing them that curſe us, praying for them 
ohich de efpitefully uſe us and perſecute us, giving 


36 to every man” that afteth of us, and lending * 


calhing no man to de eſpair +. It conſiſts in putting | 
eway, all bitterneſs, and wrath, and anger, and 


„Rom. ii. 2, } T Mat. Vs 42---48, : Luke vi. 2736. An 5 
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34 Religion intimately connected SERM „JI. 
clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, with all malice, and ' 


being hind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, and walking in love x. It 


conſiſts in purifying ourſelves , and being holy 


in all manner of converſation 4. It is only in 


the courſe of our ordinary conduct, and amidſt 
the temptations which occur in ſociety, that 


we can have ſcope for theſe exertions of a god- 


like diſpoſition. - \ 


Ix. a word, all the affections which belong 
to a temper of piety, unite their force to reſtrain 


us from doing evil, and to excite us to do 


good, in all the varied ſituations. of common 
life. Every pious affection ſhows itſelf by 
ſuitable expreſſions 1 in the offices of devotion; 
but no pious affection is completed by theſe 
immediate expreſſions of it: there are likewiſe 


active exertions of piety, which run through 
the whole of our ordinary behaviour. Every 


regard to God, in a manner peculiar to itſelf, 


Inclines or urges us to all the duties of life, 


that is, to the right performance of all, even 


our moſt common actions. | 


"arts perſons have often e it 
as: highly beneficial, to mix acts of immediate 


N r ſilent e of eee, 1ank 


oP b.. 31, 32. v. 1 2. + 1 John ili. = : 61 i. 25, 
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giving, prayer, conſeſſion, or repentance, with 


our ordinary employ ments; and have juſtly 
remarked that, unobſerved by men, and with- 
out any interruption of theſe employments, 
we may find time and opportunity for them in 
the buſieſt ſcenes of life, and even in the 
midſt of our innocent amuſements. This is 
a proper and very advantageous practice; and 
wet ſhow I unto you @ more excellent way *: 


piety may be, and ought to be, ſtill more inti- 


mately mixt and incorporated with our ordinary 
employments; they ought all to be conſtantly 
carried on under the reſtraints which religion 
impoſes, and by the principles which it inſpires. 
To carry them on in this manner, . will be to 


come up to the full import of the deſcriptions 


of a life of virtue uniformly purſued under 
religious impreſſions, which the ſcripture gives, 
when it ſpeaks of good men as /eiting the Lord 
always before them , acknowledging him in all 


their ways'F, walking W the Lord, or 


walking with Ge 


Taz 00 hn brought us om 


with the Son of God, requires faith in him. 
Faith in Chriſt may be conſidered, either as a 


firm belief of what he has taught us, or as a 
dependence on his atonement and. mediation 


2 Cor. xii, 33, f Pal. xvi. 8. - + Prov. ii. 6. 


ORE of 
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for our acceptance with God, notwithſtanding 
the demerit of our ſins and the imperfection of 
our holineſs. Conſidered in both lights, faith 
is a principle fit to run through our whole 
lives, and to mix with all the 1 waer 
| Woke of them. 


ALL is truths which Chriſt- hath taught 
us in the goſpel, are motives to the Practice of 
holineſs; they are conſtantly propoſed in ſcrip- 
ture, as incitements both to holineſs in general, 
and to the ſeveral particular virtues. The 
faith which the goſpel requires, is not a more 
aſſent to theſe truths: it implies ſuch a lively 
impreſſion, and ſuch a permanent ſenſe of them, 


as may form our whole temper to holineſs, 


and influence all our actions. A temper of 


15 holineſs conſiſts in the ſtrength of good affect- 


ions, and in purity from vicious paſſions: good 
affections are excited when their objects are 
brought into our view, and placed in a ſtrik- 
ing light; they are ſtrengthened when their 
objects are brought often into view, and atten- 
tively conſidered: the truths of religion ſet 
theſe objects of good affections in the moſt 
ſtriking lights, and a firm belief of the truths 


> religion keeps theſe objects conſtantly in our 


view, and fixes our attention upon them; and 
thys renders the good affections habitually | 
prevalent 3 in our . It is this fame belief 
„„ likewiſe 


Sri. III with ordinary Life. © 37 
likewiſe that preſents to our minds all thoſe 
conſiderations which tend to counteract. vicious 
paſſions, and to purify us gradually from them. 

Every action proceeds from ſome motive, with- 

out which, neither would the action be done, 
nor that affection which is its immediate prin- 
ciple be ſupported: every good action proceeds. 
from ſome religious motive, from ſome, truth 

urging us to the practice of it; it is faith that 
ſuggeſts this motive, and it muſt ſuggeſt it in 
the moment in which the action is to be done. 

Prue faith keeps all the principles of religion, 
which can in any way influence our conduct, 

which can either reſtrain us from doing evil 
or prompt us to do good, in a continual rea- 
dineſs to occur to us, whenever we have occa- 
ſion for them. We have occaſion for them in 
eyery ſituation in which we have occaſion to 
act. Faith therefore muſt attend us, and ſug- 
| geſt. the principles of religion as. motives; to 

action, in every place, and in every one of 
our various occupations. It muſt run through 

our whole conduct, beſtowing vigour and ſta- 
bility on all Our virtues, purifying our hearts *, 
war king. by lous h, producing good works f. It 7 
alone can furniſh the weapons with: which we 

may combat all the alluring proſpects which 
fin ſets before, Sy and all the e and 


„Ack: v. . + Gal. Ve 6, 1 Tit. fl. 8. Jam. ii. 14. 26. 
B C2 dangers 
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gers to which virtue may expoſe us; and of 
theſe weapons we have need every moment; 
this, ſays John, is the vithory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith *. to overcome the 
world, our faith muſt operate as often as we 
are converſant with the world. It is when 
faith thus exerts itſelf in reſtraining us from 
fin, in chetiſning good affections, in exciting 
us to the ſeveral duties of life, that we may 
be ſaid to walk by faitb r. The apoſtle Paul 
exhibirs his own faith in this very attitude, 

when he ſays, The life which I'now live in' the 
fe 8, I live by hy Jus: L's the Son of God 1. A 


een en as a | Aepentlotics upon 
Chriſt, ſeems not to mingle ſo congenially | 
with the ordinary actions of life: yet it is 
truly fit to mingle with them in a very great 
degree. Whenever we reflect that we have 
committed any ſin, and feel remorſe for it, 
(and, in the preſent frail ſtate of man, how 
often muſt this happen to every ſenſible heart ?) 
it is faith exerting itſelf in dependence upon 
Chriſt, that mitigates our ſorrow, and reſtores 
. bur. chearfulneſs, | Whenever we are conſcious 
of At good action, when the conſciouſneſs of it 
gives us gped hope ||, it is by truſt in Jeſus 
Chriſt that this Mey. 18 . and Pre- 


| 192 6. John v 4, 5 4 Cor. v. 7. 284 i i, 20. 0] Theft : 
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ſerved from ſinking beneath the ſenſe of our 
imperfection and guilt. It is dependence upon 
Chriſt, that encourages us to amend what 
we know to be wrong in ourſelves, and in our 
former conduct; for it is dependence upon him, 
that makes us to feel that it ſhall not be in 
ö vain: and while we are imperfect creatures, a 
great part of right conduct muſt conſiſt in en- 
deavours to do the ſeveral actions of life better 
than we have done them in former inſtances. 
In general, hopes and fears of futurity not 
only ariſe in the hours of reflection, but often 
influence us in the actions of life; and in a 
Chriſtian, hope and fear can never be wholly 
ſeparated from exerciſes of faith towards Jeſus, 
who delivereth us from the wrath to come-*, 
and through whom a. li fe 15 the E * of Gad 
50 us To 


Taz goſpel; reveals. to us Bis Holy Spirit 
alſo, and requires us to exerciſe dependence on 
the aſſiſtance which he is ſent on purpoſe to 
- impart. To be convinced that this dependence 
ſhould run through our whole lives, and 
mingle with all our actions, and to underſtand 
ho it may do ſo, we need only recollect the 
end for which the aſſiſtancè of the Spirit is given. 
It is given for our ſanctification; it is given to be 
5. * of purity, and virtue, and activity 


© x; Theſſ. i. 20. F Rom. vi. 23. 
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in well-doing. Throu gh the whole courſe of 
our life, and in all its occupations, we have 


opportunities of avoiding evil and of doing 


and whenever we exert ourſelves in 
either, it ſhould be with dependence on. the 
aids of the Divine Spirit. We ſhould have an 
habitual truſt in theſe, ſimilar to that habitual 
| ſenſe. which good men entertain of the de- 
pendence c of their nature and all their powers 
upon God. If we have ſuch truſt, it will 
lead us, not only to recogniſe, at ſtated times, 
the Holy Spirit as the author of our virtues, 
and to pray to God for his aids ; but alſo to 
look up to him in the very moment of action, 
and, by the conſciouſneſs of the preſence and 
ſupport of ſo powerful an aſſiſtant, to invigo- 
rate ourſelves in every hour of languor, and to 
encourage ourſelves in every moment of temp- 
tation and difficulty, that we may, without 
wearineſs or intermiſſion, put forth all the 
ſtrength which he imparts to us, in reſiſting 
all the attacks of fin, and practiſing every vir: 
tue, as we find the opportunity. It is this 
habitual and active improvement of the divine 
aids, that the apoſtle recommends to the Ga- 
latians; This I ſay then, Walk in the Spirit * : 
the expreſſion implies, that we ſhould have 
the whole tenour of our ordinary behaviour 
regulated by the influence hi the * of God. | 
| 7 . Gal, v. 8 8 

Ta vs 


* | 
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Tus I have endeavoured to repreſent re- 
gion to you, in its connexion with ordinary 
life. I have ſhown the importance of this 
view of it; and I have explained it, by point- 
ing out the opportunities which ordinary life 
affords for the practice of religion, and by 


tracing the influence of religion on our beha- 


viour in theſe ſeveral opportunities. Religion 
conſiſts not in our withdrawing from the oc- 
cupations of the preſent world, but in our 
being conyerſant in them after a virtuous. man- 


ner. The apoſtle Paul, in deſcribing that 


goodneſs which the goſpel was revealed on pur- 
poſe to enforce, reduces it to the three heads 
of virtus which we have now illuſtrated, that 
we live ſoberly, rigbteouſiy, and godly, and he 


adds, in this preſent world *: the addition is 


not vain, it ſuggeſts the very idea which I 
have made it my buſineſs to unfold ; it inti- 
mates that we have no religion, no Chriſtianity, 
if we do not carry it into the world with us, 
and exerciſe it in all the circumſtances of life, 
The apoſtle James gives us the ſame view of 
religion, though in a different manner of ex- 
preſſion; Pure religion and undefiled before God 


even the Father, is this, To vifit the fatherleſs 
and the widow” in their aftiion, and to keep 


himſelf unfpotted row the world +: the world 


. 8 | + Jam. i. 25. 
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contains temptations to vice, and it pre- 
ſents opportunities of doing good in all the 
ways of virtuous exertion; both occur at all 
times and in all conditions; and pure religion 
conſiſts in guarding againſt the former, and 
embracing and improving the latter, when- 
ever they occur. When our Saviour was moſt 
folicitous for the happineſs of his diſciples ; 
when he had the moſt immediate view of the 


dangers to which they were expoſed in a world 
that Hated them, as it had Before hated him *, 
when he declared that they were not of the 


world t; ; even then he {aid to his F ather, I 
pray nat that thou ſhould take them out of the 
World, but that thou Jhouldft keep them from the 


evil f. It was by being ſent forth into the 
: world, and acting in it, that they could be 
| uſefyl, And that eye e 1 ns happy. 


Tas example of our Bert) as elt as 


| Py intimations of ſcripture, ſets religion in 


this point of view. "Through all the early 
part of his life, he laboured in Joſeph's vo- 
cation, as a carpenter: he left it not till the 
ſeaſon came when he was called to enter on 
ahother vocation, inconſiſtent” with it, and 
which required all his time. Even iter that, 


; he Tell lived in the world, mixed in lobtety, 


John xvii. 4. ver. 16. t ver. 15. 
; converſed 
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converſed with men, was in all points temipted 
like af ae are ; and in this ſituation continued 
to be without fin +, exhibited an example of 
every virtue in perfection, and by that exam- 
ple ſhewed mankind, in what manner rell- 
gion ſhould exert itſelf in the ſeveral occurs 
retices of common life. It is for the ſame 
Purpoſe, that the lives and actions of good 
men are recorded in ſcripture ; it is to let us 
ſee, how they exerciſed their religion in the 
ſcenes of ackion and in ſecular employment: 
atid the wiſdom of God, by delivering a great 
part of the ſcripture in the form of hiſtory, 
has provided for recording ſo great a number 
and variety of examples, that in them we 
tmay obſerve the operation of religion in al- 
moſt every poſſible condition and juncture of 
human life. If you be not religious and vir- 
tuous 1 in active life, in whatever ſtation you 
| fill, in whatever occupation you follow, it is 
your own fault, not the fault of your fitua- 
tion: religion and virtue may be incorporated: 
With the buſineſs of every lawful calling; 
theſe have aQually been incorporated together 
in dt practice of many of your fellow- men. 
The ſpirit of true religion, and the ſpirit of 
; worldly buſineſs, are not repugnant, like a 
I” of water and a drop of omg which 55 55 
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each other, and refuſe to mingle; they may 
be rendered like two drops of mercury, which 


run together and form one drop. The im- 
provement and happineſs of our ſouls is moſt + 


effectually promoted when all our worldly oc- 


cupations are rendered ſubſervient to it: our 


preſent intereſts will likewiſe be beſt ſecured 
when all our endeavours after them are regu» 
_ ws cena and virtue. 


. WF x 
* * 


WI EN the . between e 5 


ordinary life are miſplaced, both muſt be un- 
duly contracted. They are not like two ter- 


ritories ſeparated: by a preciſe limit, but like 


territories which, beſides. the parts. that lie 1 in 3 
this manner diſtinct, have many fields in 


common, or connected by mutual ſervitudes, 
ſo that they can be cultivated and improved 
only by united efforts. It is ſometimes ſaid, 
that God has reſerved the Lord's day for him. 
ſelf and his ſervice, and that he has given us 
the other ſix days of the week for ourſelves.” 
This manner of ſpeaking is inaccurate, and has 
too much a tendency to diſguiſe the connexion 
between religion and common life. The Lord's 

day, God has in ſome ſenſe geſerved peculiarly 
to himſelf; on. it we ought to abſtain from our 


worldly occupations : but its exerciſes are not 
unrelated to theſe occupations, they are de- 


ſigned to prepare us for the right and virtu- 


7 5 ; . ; 
. — 
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ous management of them, and ſhould be per- 
formed with this view. The other ſix days, 
God has allowed us for our worldly occupa- 
tions; but not excluſively. of ſerying him: 
for in theſe very occupations we ought to ſerve 
God every hour of all the fix days. We do 
| ſerve him in them, whenever we carry them 
on in a yirtuous manner. By thus carrying 
them on, we promote our ſalvation, though 
we ſhould not at all times explicitly intend to 
promote it by them. But it will render our 
worldly occupations the more ſubſeryient to 
our ſalvation, for it will contribute to our 
practiſing them aright, that throughout the 
whole courſe of them we preſerve a ſolicitude 
for our falvation, and frequently exert acłual 
defires of promoting it by means of the labours 
of our ſtation. Thus: ſhall we be Poſſſſed of 
an habitual good intention; thus ſhall we ap» - 
ply a good intention to our moſt indifferent 
actions, and direct them all to laudable on 
"ny ends. | F 


Sox have DARE for the multiplicg⸗ | 
tion of ceremonies in religion, by afferting 
that this multiplies the opportunities of ſerv- 
ing God, and the means of promoting our 
falvation. The apology i is frivolous : the ob- 
ſervance of ceremonies is neither ſerving God 


nor a means of our ſalvation, except the cere- 
5 monies 
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monies be of divine appointment; and if they 
were, yet {till the multiplication of ceremo- 


| nies, would multiply our dangers of neglect- 


ing his will and falling into fin, would in- 
creaſe the difficulty of religion, would render 
many things neceſſary which might have been 
ſafely omitted if God had not required them by 
poſitive precepts, and would thus proye a ſnare 
to our ſouls. But the ordinary actions of life 


muſt neceflarily be done: and by ſetting our- 


{elves to do them all with a regard to God, 
and with a view to the improvement and fal- 


vation of; our ſouls, we ſhall, without incur- 


ring any new danger or inconvenience, ' mul- 
tiply the means of our falvation, increaſe the 


number of our virtues, and avoid many vices: 
we ſhall render our whole exiſtence one con- 
tinued act of goodneſs, religion, and obedi- 


ence ; and we ſhall be, in all the ſituations 
and occurrences of life, pleaſing to him whom. 
we are made to pleaſe, and in pleaſing whom 


3 8 


To conclude, we are at . in a ſtate 


of diſcipline for eternity: every event, every 


circumſtance of this ſtate gives us opportunity 


for the practice of ſome virtue; and it is by 
acting virtuouſly in every documſtance of this 


ſtate, that we can be improved in holineſs, and 


become fit for heaven. Our ee, ac- 


IF h tions 
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tions are thoſe in which we think religion 
| leaſt concerned, and on which we are apt to 
beſtow the leaſt attention: but of our com- 
moneſt actions we ought rather to take the 
oreateſt care ; for they are moſt frequently re- 
peated ; they will therefore form the ſtrongeſt 
habits ; they will moſt promote our improve- 
ment and our happineſs, if they be conſtantly 
performed right; but they will moſt obſtruct 
it, if we indulge ourſelves in a cuſtom of per- 
forming them wrong. 
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JUSTICE THE DECORUM OF THE 


+ G8 ; 


e "CHARACTER OF JUDGES. 


PREACHED AT THE ASSIZES, 


n 5 ö 'DEUT. XVI. 20. 
15 bat Wm” 15 anne, juft _ thou ils 


H E duties which are incumbent upon 


two ele, ; ſuch as are incumbent upon all 


men, and ſuch -as are incumbent upon parti- 
a cular ranks of men. 5 


«Sd. ol 
I 
* og * * y 9 


IN ſorns küche, the 5 of the rl 
kind are totally diſtin& from thoſe of the for- 
mer kind. "Peculiar circumſtances i in the ſitu- 


ation of certain claſſes 'of men, give them. 
opportunities for the exerciſe of particular vir- 
tues, and the practice of particular duties, for 
which there is no ſcope in other ſituations. 


Thus the duties of ſubmiſſion are incumbent 


only upon ſubjects, not at all upon the ſu- 
| D preme 


us, may be very properly divided into 
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preme magiſtrates : and on the other hand, all 
the virtues which regard the exerciſe of civil 
authority, are peculiar to the rulers of nations; 
private perſons have no Adr of practiſ- 
ing them. 


Bur 1 in | molt caſes, the 4 5 che SAY | 


| al the duties of the man of a certain cha- 
_ rater, are in ſome meaſure coincident. Our 


duties are always correſpondent to our ſitua- 
tions: but the fituations of all men agree in 
many of the moſt important particulars, and 
therefore give all men opportunities for the 


practice of many of the moſt important duties. = 


All the great inſtances of piety, charity, juſtice, 
and temperance, are indiſpenſibly incumbent 
on every one that is born of a woman, on the 
magiſtrate and the ſubje&, on the miniſter and | 
the people, on the high and the low, on the 
rich and the poor, on the old and the Young; 
But ſtill the ſituation of every claſs contains 


_ ſome peculiar circumſtances, which render ſe- 


veral duties of univerſal obligation peculiarly 
incumbent on perſons of that claſs, either lay- 
. them under ſpecial obligations to them, 

or requiring particular exerciſes of them. Such 


duties may juſtly be conſidered as peculiar du- 


ties of that ſtation which in this manner 5 


- mands them. It were caly to. multiply 


amples: hy text affords one. All, men nl 
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be jult ; the obligation of juſtice is abſolutely 
indiſpenſible; the violation. of it expoſes a 
man to deteſtation and infamy: yet even this 
virtue, whoſe obligation is to all men ſo ſa- 
cretl and inviolable, is declared to be peculiarly 
the duty of rulers: God had ſaid to Moſes, 

Judges and officers ſpalt ibou make thee in all 
thy gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee 
throughout thy tribes; he had declared what 
ſhould be their buſineſs, They hall judge the 
people with juſt judgment: then addreſſing each 
of them, as if they had been already appointed to 
the office, he cautions them againſt the common 
perverſion of juſtice, Thou ſhalt not turgſt judg- 
nent, thuu ſbalt not rſpict perſons, neither take 
4 gi; and to intimate the great importance 
of juſtice in their public character, he repeats 
the charge to practiſe it, in the text, Thar 
Wphirh ix altogether juft full thou foley, In 
the original; the manner of expreſſion is em- 
Pflatical, thou ſhalt practiſe ſtrict juſtice, thou 
mut practice juſtice diligently, thou . ſhalt 
Ptacties juſtice conſtantly,” The ſeripture oon- 
dtnns mäny fimilar in junctions. 
Tux generul duties of men are, for obvious 

Texfons; the Hoſt frequent ſubjects of diſcourſes 
from the pulpit. But the practice. of thoſe 
duties which are peculiarly incumbent on par- 
ticular claſſes of men, is often of as great im- 


= Fuftice the Decorum SkRM. III. 
portance to their own character and to the in- 
tereſts of ſociety, and as neceſſary for their ob- 
| taining the approbation of God, as the practice 
of their general duties; and Faitunes- in what 
belongs to our' diſtinguiſhing rank and pro- 
feſſion, are as great blemiſhes, are attended 
with as pernicious conſequences, and will be 
as ſeverely puniſhed; by God, as any other vices. 
They likewiſe are, on this account, very proper 
ſubjects of diſcourſe, eſpecially when ſuitable 
occaſions invite us to the conſideration of them. 
In this latter caſe;;the- addreſs is more confined 
than in the former: but the very ſame Prin- 
ciples which render it, at all times, fit to in- 
culcate the general doctrines and duties of 
Chriſtianity, even on thoſe whoſe abilities and 
advantages enable them to acquire the know- 
ledge of them for themſelves, render it like- 
wiſe not improper for us, at ſome times, to 
remind part of the audience, of what they al- 
ready — to be ſpecially ineumbent upon 
them. The preſent occaſion, then, will give 
a propriety to our endeavouring to ſhew, That 
ſtrict and inflexible juſtice: is peculiarly the 
virtue of all judges, magiſtrates, and rulers, | 
and to point out the | reaſons why this virtue 
conſtitutes, the n ee of their 5 
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IN order to accompliſh this deſi ign, it will 
be ſufficient to obſerve, That juſtice is imme- 
diately connected with the end of their office; 
That they have opportunities for peculiar fg 
ertions of Juſtice ; and, That they lye hen ad | 
e obligations t to it. 


FRS r, 15 1 ch is > A e cngcged 
9 the end of that office which magiſtrates, 
e and rulers bear. . ; 

\/ Every ſation, , even thi lowilts requires 
ſome peculiar duties from thoſe who occupy it 
for every | ſtation contains ſome circumſtances 
*Heuliar' to itſelf, and is deſigned to anſwer 
_ ſome uſeful purpoſe; which cannot be anſwer- 
ed without obſerving certain congruous rules. 
The mechanic muſt perform ſome things, not 
required from other men, in order to render 
his occupation as uſeful to ſociety as it ought 
to be. By failing to perform theſe things, he 
becomes faulty in his own trade. To be 
faulty in one's own trade, is, in the- ſenſe of 
every man, to be doubly” faulty: but in the 
meaner profeſſions, it does not engage our at- 
tention much, becauſe their ends are nos of di- 
ſtingviſhed importance. „„ 


Tux higher employments, as well as Abe 
"_ are directly calculated for certain\ ends, 
D 3 to 
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to- promote inch. certain virtues. are peculiarly 
requiſite, . To fail 3 in the exerciſe of theſe vir- 
. tues- defeats the very end of the office, and is 
inconſiſtent with its functions. The higher 
offices in ſociety are inſtituted. for, momentous 
ends ; the defeating of theſe ends produces 
great and extenſive miſchiefs; and therefore 
the vices, which defeat them, are, in men who 
hold. theſe offices, regarded with, Gogular ab- 
horrence. The dignity. of the office, and the 
1mportance of its end, mix with our ſenti- 

, excite a ſenſe of abſolute impropricty 
and, indecency in the vices. directly ſubverſive 
of. ite and wake us conſider the oppoſite vir: 
toes in a peculiar, point of view, with a Parti- 
cular modification, of our approbation, as .Con- 
ſtituting the decorum of character in men of 
that profeſſon. Every profeſlion., of public 
importance in ſociety, has a carreſpopdent. de- 
garuma of Character belonging to it ; and. this 
| decorum always conſiſts in the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe, virtues which are moſt eflentially necel- 
ſary for the right exerciſe, of that, profeſſion. 
By; other, virtues, men adam their calling: but 
the virtues which, form its proper decorum, 
they muſt. cultivate. * u Es 5 
gracing It. r 


8 Or all che virtues, Fe "SR is the; moſt inti- 15 
n neceſſary for wems the functions: 


and 
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and anſwering the end of the judge's office. 
All virtue properly belongs to him: it 
e the man who is exalted above 
others by his rank, authority, or power, 
to be more excellent. than bis neighbour ; 
and univerſal virtue is the true excellence a 
man. Every vice is baſe, and introduces ſome 
degree of meanneſs into the character: but 
every ſort of meanneſs is unſuitable to thoſe Per- 
ſons. whoſe rank inſpires reſpect, whoſe autho- 
rity is the object of veneration, and cannot be 
ſupported without properly affecting the opi- 
nions and ſentiments of thoſe who are ſubject to 
it. Many particular virtues are, in different 
reſpects, peculiarly neceſſary to the ſupport 
of the authority of rulers, and to the right per- 
formance of the duties of their ſtation; and 
the oppoſite vices obſtruct this end, and are, 
for that reaſon, unſeemly in the ruler . Tem- 
perance, ſelf-government, ſedate recollection of 
ſoul, correctneſs and dignity of conduct, be- 
come rulers; levity, diſſipation, gaity, or gid- 
dineſs of demeanour, love of pleaſu re, and every 
ſenſual exceſs, miſbecome them; thoſe virtues 
are ſuitable, and theſe. vices perfectly unſuitable, 
to the elevation of their rank, to the gravity 
of their character, to the ſolemnity of their 
ä olſins: to ms intention ed e e of mind 
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which it requires. The littlenefs of theſe 
vices, joined with the idea of men who repre- 

ſent the public, and ought to ſuſtain its honour, 
forms an incongruous mixture, which is ne- 
ceſſarily ungraceful, and cannot fail to g¹ ive 
diſguſt to the ſpectator.— In like manner, piety 
is a becoming ingredient in the character, and 
an indiſpenſible duty of the ſtation of thoſe? 
to whom any part of the government is com- 
mitted; and every kind and degree of impiety 
is unfit and unbecoming in them. They are 
the guardians of the peace and order of ſociety, and 
conſequently ought to be the guardians and 
and friends of religion, without which that 
peace and order cannot be preſerved. Their 
rank will give force to an example of piety ex- 
hübited by them, and by rendering the practice 
of it more general among their inferiors, they 
will multiply thoſe Jags: which religion 
confers upon ſociety. Religion will be the 

moſt powerful principle of that impartial and 
ſteady juſtice which ſociety has a fight to ex- 
pect from its judges: an inward temper of 
fervent piety will ſet God continually before 
them, in the very cht i in which the Pſalmiſt 
repreſents him, flanding in the congregation of 
the mighty, judging among th Gods, ſaying to 
them, Fudge not unjuſtly,' accept not the 'perſons- 
of the wicked; defend' the poor and fatherleſs, 
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„ Juftice to the afiified and needy, deliver the' 
poor and needy, rid them out of the hand of the 
Wicked *,-— Thus again, avarice is very incon- 
gruous to the character of a judge; its meanneſs 
debaſes and degrades him: but its incongruity 
ariſes principally from its being very ſtrongly 
repugnant to the end of his office, and very 
directly inconfiſtent with that juſtice which is his 
immediate duty: its demands, allowed to min- 
gle with the functions of his office, could not 
fail to fophiſticate them all; for a gift Mudeth 
| iſe; and perverteth the words 0 of the right-" 
cous*, A freedom from the ſordid degrees of 
avarice is neceflary to preſerve a judge from 
being always ſuſpected of corruption, from 
actually beeomin g. corrupt whenever a bribe is 
in his power, and from appearing infamous 
on that account. A ſoul hating covetonſneſs t, 
full of generoſity, ſuperior to all the Uiute.” 
ments of riches, is neceſſary for giving his 
character the proper elevation, for ſecuring him 
againſt all danger of corruption, and for eſta- 
bliſhing a general confidence in his integrity. 
But ſtill even theſe virtues are more indirectliy 
ſabſerviettt to the end of the judge's office, 
than juſtice is. Other virtues promote that end 
by the intervention of ſomething elſe, to which 
7. Meg Tr een it irnmmedi- 
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Pp a way to injuſtice. 


and juſtice 5. as their of 


God himſelf; every deviation from juſtice, 
perfectiy reverſing the end of their appaint- 
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ately, han the intervention. of any thing 

elſe. The exerciſe of juſtice itſelf, is hs 
proximate means of anſwering the purpoſes 'of 
government and judgment: one of the princi- 
pal ways in which other virtues promote theſe 
purpoſes, is, by ſupporting or contributing to 
the ſteady and vigorous exerciſe of incorrupt- 
ible juſtice. Injuſtice, directly and of itſelf, 


defeats theſe ez and is in every inſtance, 


abſolutely inconſiſtent with them: other: vices. 


obſtruct them, 8 very ſtrongly, but 
always more remotely and 3 ans e 0 


W ty 3 3 are — 
over men for this very end, to do, judgment 
be is of divine appoint» 
ment, they are charged to Wow" this end, by 


ment: juſtice is therefore. their peculiar vir - 
tue, the immediate en of en Amer 
4 7 E 24 | | SF | 122 5 80 N 
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sscoypr v, Rulers 1 * kgs 3 
their office, opportunity for many exertions of 
juſtice, wholly. peculiar: to themſelves, On 
this account alſo, juſtice may be confidexed, as; 


in a ſpecial manner the virtue of hw charac- 
e e e tk at 
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'Eyxry private perſon, has opportunity for 
many. exertions of the virtue of Juſtice, All 
the parts, of our Intercourſe with others, give 
us opportunities for abſtaining from hurting 
them, far rendering every man his due in re- 
ſpect of property, reputation, and honour, for 
performing promiſes, for executing faithfully 
what has been committed; to, our-truſt. The 
uniform practice of theſe ſeveral; gffices of 
juſtice, entitles private perſous to the cha: 
radter; of juſt and honeſt men: a failure in any 
Ken Would IB ſome wege toxteit 


"4 2 ; 
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Be e have, in common, "ah. other 
mene, opportunities 455 all theſe qutios ; for 
their congexigns with mankind, b means of 
outward things, are the ſame. with tho of 
other men, But the maſt blamelely prag 
of theſe duties, is not ſuffcienig to gonffitütz a 
wer, ajuſt aud righteous, man. Manꝶ othes 
| exereiſs of juſtice are iſpenſth 4ncumy 
— upon him, as. any of theſe. i is upon other 

To him it belongs, to procure Juſtice 
for for thoſe ho cannok procure, it to themlelyes, 
to execute juſtice between man andy inan, and 
between individuals. and ſaciety...; The poor 
man, hg cannot hirnſelf reſiſt the;o oppreſiion 

of, the great, the peaceable man, who, is bar. 
F ny et of, the man. oh 


violence, 
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violence, the orphan, whoſe At are in- 
vaded by him that hath no bowels, claim the 
protection of the judge, and can obtain redreſs 
only by bringing their cauſe under his cogni- 
zance. Differences ariſing from the i ignorance 
or the ſelf-partiality of perſons well diſpoſed, 
can be determined only by the ſuperior xnow- 
| ledge and unbiaſſed juſtice of the judge. 
When individuals are injured, or the public | 
diiſturbed, by crimes, it is to the integrity of 
the judge that they muſt look up for help. It 
- to his office, to determine equally in 
every caſe, to vindicate violated” rights, to 
fruſtrate pprightoous demands, to puniſh de- 
3 Fier How extenſive, then, is 


0 A er and EY Hldge ? In every inſtance 
juſtice, he muſt make conſcience of 

is what is right; elſe he forfeits' the cha- 
. rafter of juſt and honeſt man, in in the very 
fame wah, another perſon would forfeit it by 
| being 'cohvidted of a tranſpreſſic on of Private 
Juſtice. He muſt be ſuperior to all influence 
from the favour or diſpleafure of men, and 
fe m every motive of intereſt: in his public 
0 tracer, he muſt refuſe to "RY What it is 
_ amiable to feel and to comply with in private 
ife, the ſuggeſtions of natural affection, the 
ee of blood, the tenderneſs of friend- 
K ip, the impulſe of —— the emotions 
of 
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of compaſſion : : he muſt not allow either ad- 
miration of a perſon's s general worth, or indig- 
nation againſt his habitual baſeneſs, ſentiments 
which in ordinary life it is g15710ů08 to cheriſh, 
to mingle with his decrees : the moment he is 
ſeated on his tribunal, he muſt know no man 
after the fleſh , he muſt obſtinately abſtain 
from confidering' any man in any other light, 
but that preciſe light in which he appears in 
the preſent cauſe.” Le ſhall do No unrighteouſ- 
neſs in judgment; thou ſpalt not reſpect the per- 
| fon of the pook, nor honour the perſon of the 
MIGHTY : but in righteouſneſs falt thou judge 
thy neighbour +. May not that be juſtly conſi- 
dered as a peculiar virtue of the ruler, for the 
exerciſe of which he 08 ſo Roy perabar © oc- 
caſions ? 4 FI 


bog — 


Tank, Suflice may be ease as in 
a a pwuliar manner belonging to rulers, judges, 

and magiſtrates, becauſe 18 th; are N RT 
225 e to it. | 

1 will be Wand on examination that our 
Al-wiſs Creator has, in forming human nature, 
enforced every virtue by ſanctions whoſe ſtrength 
is preciſely in proportion to the degree in which 
_— virtue is ee to Nutten uſp" and lo- 
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ciety. Juſtice is abſolutely! neceſſary to the 
ſafety of human life, and to the very exiſtence. 
of ſociety ; the univerſal violation of it would 
multiply - poſitive pains and ſufferings upon 
mankind, , and prevent the poſſibility of their 
union. . Accordingly the practice of juſtice is 
ſecured by the moſt powerful motives. It is 
one of thoſe virtues which conſcience makes us 
feel to be of ſacred and inviolable obligation : 5 
the tranſgreſſion of it by others, excites our 
abhorrence and deteſtation; the conſtiouſheſs 
.of a trangreſſion of it by ourſelves, produces 
remorſe and ſelf-· condemnation; in both caſes 
our ſentiments are attended with a ſenſe of me- 
rited diſgrace and puniſhment Different ex- 
erciſes of the ſame virtue are, in conſequence 
of this conſtitution of our nature, felt to be 
more or leſs ſtrictly obligatory i in proportion 
to the degree of their neceſſity in human life. 
All men are indiſpenſably bound to every act 
of juſtioe that comes within their ſphere. But 
ſome exerciſes of juſtice, are mote nebeflaty 
than others, and therefore of ſtricter obligation. 
Not to perceive the ſuperiority of their obliga- 
tion, not to condemn tranſgreſſions of them 
more ſeverely, not to abhor, them more vio- 
lently, not to aſcribe to them more atrocious 
_ guilt and higher demerit, would demonſtrate 
a perverſion of our ſentiments, a depravation 
of our conſeience.— The ſame virtaes, and 


Ty 
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the ſame exerciſes of them, are more eſſential 
to the fu __— of ſociety, in ſome characters 
b. in in others: and it is a conſequence of the 
ſtructure of our nature already pointed out, 
that on the former they are felt, by every un- 
corrupted heart, to be eee more 
facredly ee 5 


n ESE. principles, STAT bans. a 3 
foundation in the conſtitution of human na- 
ture, are ſufficient for evincing that magiſ- 
trates and judges are under peculiar obligations 
to Juſtice, All injuſtice is deſtructive to ſo- 
ciety 3 but it is far more deſtructive when it 
is praiſed by rulers, than if it were practiſed 
by private perſons. Juſtice, ; in all men 
xficial to ſociety, but in Toda. it is 
more beneficial. 


„Err act of hdd brings 2 * 


on che perſon who is affected by it; but an un- 


juſt judgment. hurts with the cutting aggrava- 
tions of its being done under form of law, and 
of its impeaching the perſon whom. it in- 


jures, as if he had been injurious. Private 


perſons are connected only with a few, and 


: therefore only a. few can be hurt by their in- 
juſtice; but the injuſtice, of a judge is of more 
extenſive conſequence, it hurts all who are 
"> 001 his Juriſdiction, Private injuſtice 


may 
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may be checked or redreſſed by the righteouſ- 
nefs of the judge; but if the judge be un- 
righteous, by whom ſhall his injuſtice be re- 
ſtrained? The danger is fo great and fo obvi- 
ous that in every ſtate Ap er tribunals are 
appointed for correcting and curbing the in- 
juſtice of the inferior. But if the ſupreme tri- 
bunal be corrupted, the evil is without a re- 
medy: then the oppreſſed complain in vain, 
they ſigh in ſecret, and are afraid to ſeek re- 
dreſs ; then the injured man who had the 
boldneſs to ſeek redreſs for his violated rights, 
has the mortification to find the violation rati- 
fied, and doubled by his efforts to avoid it; 
then he who endeavoured to defend himſelf 
from a flight wrong, ſees his endeavours 
plunge him into ruin; then the wicked I ifts up 
bis horn on high *, he ravages at his will, = 
land and all its inhabitants thereof are diſſolved t, 
the foundations of the earth are out of courſe J. 
Even to ſeek redreſs againſt the iniquity of a 
flubordinate judge, is often grievous; the weak 
may be cruſhed, the poor may be beggared by 
the injuſtice of the meaneſt magiſtrate; they 0 
are unable to proſecute their cauſe, though it 
be unqueſtionably good; they muſt fit down 
ruined, that they may avoid deeper ruin. The 
very rn of S in Judges, is of fp 


7 el hen. 536. + vey, | hs x Pal, n. 5. 
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nicious 1 quence: it deprives men of that 
ſenſe of — which is neceſſary to the 
comfort of life, and is one of happieſt” effects 
of a free conſtitution of government; it fills 
them with habitual apprehenſion that their 
moſt perfect rights may be invaded it makes 
them dread to Sindidars iche. when they are 
invaded; it dejects and totments their ſouls 
with all thoſe terrors which are incident”to the 
ſubjects of deſpotiſm; it impreſſes them with 
the gloomy idea that all things are precarious, 
Say every feeling heart, are not the uncertain- 
ries, the anxieties, the perplexitics . this 
fituation real and Yves der en 4 
erte is of thi greateſt e 
well as of the utmoſt neceſſity, to ſociety. 
The univerſal practice of it is one of the lead- 
ing features in the fiction of the golden age; 
= happineſs of that period, the poets place 
principally in this, that crimes and Injuries | 
were unknown. The imperfeRtion and de- 
pravity of makind render it impoſſible that-thar 
fiction ſhould be realized. Incorryptible ful- 
tice in all the rulers of a nation, puts ſociety 
in the ſtate which approaches neareſt to it, 
In that ſtate, injuries may be done, but they 
meer with quick and certain redreſs; "tires 
may be committed, but they paſs not with 
3 was they thould- be committed 
E dx 
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by the 1 +. eyery perſon feels that all his 
rights are ſufe, that if they be attacked by the 


wickedneſs of individuals, they will be pro- 


tected by the integrity of the judge; the ſenſe 
of this ſecurity keeps every heart at eaſe, 


marks every face with ſerenity, and fills every 


life with comfort. If then the neceſſity and 
the eſſential utility of a virtue, be the mea- 
ſur E. of. the. ſtrictneſs of its obligation, what 
obligation can be ſtricter chew: ps tion 


hes be juſt ? A 2.6 aol 10 a4 


Scl! toc Sis” tort nad 05 #97 
Thers c E is incumbent on e 1 


40 by virtue of its own obligation; yet on 


them it is indiſpenſibly incumbent: it is in- 
aeumbent on Judges by the ſame obligation; 


but on them it is incumbent alſo, by other ob- 


Jigations:.. It is incumbent by the obligation of 
fidelity: the execution of juſtice is a truſt 
committed to them. It is, in effect, the po- 


Aiive. charge of ſociety to every judge, nay, i 


as the expreſs charge of God himſelf to every 
Judge. when divine providence raiſes him to his 
Tae heed what. yr do; for ye judge not 

Hut for: the Lord, who is with- vou in 

ut: her are. now let the fear of the 


Lord be upon Heu, Jake heed. my: FRET 


ii nb iniquity 
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In tbe fear of the Lord, faithfully, and with 2 
Perfect heart *; By the acceptance of their 
| office, they tacitly, but very ſolemnly;-pledge 
their faith to God and to ſociety, that they 
will hear the cau 56 belween their brethren; und 
judge righteoyfly between every man und his bros 
ther + Should they reſpett perſons in judgs 
ment , or pervert equity ||, they would be 
guilty al fallclivod and eng. A$ eames a5 of 
| rrqjiaſtives 5 | [ 


Tx j aal Antiken of caidad: OW un 
belußn, that juſtice is of peculiar obliga- 
tion upon judges, and cortfirm the reaſoning 
by which we have evinced it. Juſtice: un- 
corrupted, and even unſuſpected, is deemied fo 
eflential to the character of 4 judge, that a 
perſon who diſregarded any of its private of- 
fices, would, by the univerſal voice of man- 
kind, bs proriounced for that reaſon unfit to 
ſuſtain the character of a judge. In a judge: 
every ſpecies of fraud and injuſtice would be 
declared more unſuitable; mote 3 more 
inexcuſable, than in another. his pri- 
vate juſtice perfectly unblamabl wy habitual 
viirightedufneſs in his judicial capacity would 
blaſt. his reputation; a ſingle inſtatice of wilful 
deen would nen * ſome ſtain 
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upon $a name. The terrors of his power, or 
reſpect for his rank and office, may move men 
to condemn in ſilence, and to behave with 
great external deference, and may hinder him 
from diſcovering how low he ſtands in the 
_ eſtimation of the worthy: but they cannot 
ſuppreſs the ſeutiments of the honeſt heart: 
even reſpect for the office changes its nature, 
and, inſtead of communicating itſelf to the 
perſon who holds it, inflames our indignation 
againſt him for abuſing and diſgracing it. 
Former ages have afforded inſtances of judges 
notoriouſly arbitrary, and | unjuſt: they were 
abhorred by their contemporaries; and the im- 
partiality of hiſtory has ſtigmatized them, 1 
may ſay, with deeper infamy than the vileſt 
eriminal that ever they condemned. There 
have been periods when ſuch judges have been 
| ſought for, ſupported, and encouraged, by the 
tyranny of governors, or by the factious mad- 
neſs of the people: but theſe periods are and 
ever will be branded as the moſt diſgraceful 
and infamous Periode in the e of n 
me I #4 1 | 


Ir now, my Pn 15 35 been proved, 
tha juſtice is the immediate and proximate in- 
ſtrument of accompliſhing the very end of the 
office of rulers, magiſtrates, and judges, that 
"_ alone have * for many impor- 


e f tant 
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tant exerciſes of juſtice, —and that they lie un- 
der peculiar obligations to it, —may we not 
fairly conclude, that juſtice is peculiarly their 
virtue, the immediate, the proper, the moſt 
indiſpenſible decorum of their character? If 
this maxim be juſt, the conſequence is obvi- 
ous and undeniable, that all magiſtrates and 
judges ought to adhere to juſtice with perfect 
inflexibility, and to practice it with the ut- 
moſt diligence, and the moſt ſcrupulous ex- 
actneſs. This conſequence demands not the 
attention only of a few. It fixes the duty, 
Not only of perpetual judges, nor only of 
temporary magiſtrates, but alſo of all who are 
of juries in public trials, or arbitrators in pri- 
vate differences. Every man may be, moſt 
men actually actually are, ſometimes in a 
ſituation where juſtice is, in the peculiar man- 

ner that has been deſcribed, incumbent on 
them: whenever they are, they render them- 
ſelves baſe, if they allow their Juſtice to be 


- biaſſed. 
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A woman, and between thy 5 and ber 73 
it ſhall brui pay FO: one, and, thou foal, Ls 
55 Heel. 


* $1 * * t — * * i 


H E ns be in theſe words, 
1 is the firſt opening of Chriſtianity, the 
firſt intimation of the Meſſiah, the firſt- pro- 
miſe of redemption to fallen mankind. It is 
on this account remarkable. It is remarkable 
alſo in reſpect of its oecaſion, and of hy: man- 
ner in Which it was een 0% e 


4 


33 99 1 EE; 9 ELF ſows 


„0 created our firſt patents in W in- 
: We and e them for immortality. 
Mhe ſame goodneſs which determined hirn to 


create them, and to give them ſo noble a na- 
ture, diſpoſed him likewiſe to make ample 
. | E 4 pProviſion 


72 ue firſt Promiſe SkRM. IV. 
proviſion for their ſupport and their comfort. 
He placed them in the garden of Eden, which 


his own hand had adorned, and in which he 


had planted every tree pleaſant io ibe fight and 
good ' for food. He gave them liberty to 
feaſt on ll the variety of fruits which it con- 
tained; and, for trial of their obedience, for- 
bad the fruit of only one tree in the midſt of 
the garden, but forbad them that, with this 
expreſs threatening, In the 49 that ibon eateſl 
thereof, thou Halt ſurely dis 4. Unthankful 
for the abundance which God had allowed 
them, regardlefs of his prohibition, unawed by 
his threatening, firſt Eve ſolicited by the ſer- 
pent, and next Adam ſeduced by his wife, did . 
eat the one forkadden kind of fruit. | 


0 it was the FR who tempted Eve, 
is acknowledged by all. It is the aw er 
nion, either that be enteted into one of the 
ſerpents ef the field, actuated its body, gave 
it ſpeech, and made it his inſtrument in the 
temptation; or elſe that he aſſumed the form 

of one of them, and appeared in id Hkeheſa. 
Had either of theſe been the caſe, Eve could 
ſcarcely have failed to be ſurpriſed and terri- 
fied: the ſetpents of che field were familiar ta 
on fa the heard one uf them ny pn 

Mt 2 on o 98 Mi ins 47 nne 
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and ſpeaking rationally, ſhe would hikes im- 
mediately run away, and knowing him to be 
only one of the brutes, ſhe would not have 
eaſily allowed herſelf to be by him PO 
out of n obedience to God. 


| 1075 E. are FA of opinon, that the de- 
vil did not, on this occaſion, either employ 
any of the - brute ſerpents, or appear in the 
form of any of them. That he did, ſeems in+ 
deed to be implied in the words with which 
the hiſtory is introduced, Now: the ſerpent was 
more fubile than any beat of the field *. But 
it ſeeems to be implied in them only as they 
ſtand in our tranſlation: the original may with 
equal propriety be rendered, Now there was 

4 ſerpent more ſubile than any beaft, or than all 
|: 11 pris n ibs the \ gay not one d a beaſts 


| RY 1. + As the words taken by themſelves bear thi, 
tranſlation ſo their conſtruction with the: ſequel, ſrems to require 
it, If we follow the common verſion, by the ſerpent who was thus 
tle, we muſt underſtand the ſerpentine kind in general, and then 
the next verb DIE will have no nominative: Aud be ſaid uu] 
the * Yea hath Gad ſaid, Te Hall not eat of every tree of the 
garden? Who faid this to the woman? Not furely the ſerpentine 
— — but it alone had been mentioned before. It muſt 
have bean ſome ane individual ſerpent that faid ſo; but no ſueh 
had been fo much as hinted at. Accordingly they who follow this 
Muterpretation are forced to allow an ellipfis of the nominative, 
making Moſes v9 ſay. ** The ine kind was more ſubtle thag 


any beaſt of the field, and the devil, ſpeaking out of (or alſuming 
the form of) one individual of that ng faid ado woman, . 
This is extremely harſtr und violent. , 
rhe. i 


8 


if 


74 The firſt Promiſe SRM. IV. 
of the field, but a being far more intelligent 
than any of them, than of them all together, 5 
a being of an higher order, the devil. In the 
account of the creation which Moſes had be- 
fore given, he had no occaſion to mention the 
devil: but being now to relate a tranſaction in 
which the devil was the firſt mover, he very 
Properly introduces it with an intimation, that 
there is ſuch a being as the devil. But why 
does he call the devil a ſerpent, if, he neither 


aſſumed the form of one, nor uſed one as his 


inſtrument? He might very properly call 
him a ſerpent, without any regard to his form, 
on account of his ſubtlety. It is common to 
. expreſs a rational being by the name of ſome 
animal to whoſe qualities his diſpoſition bears 
n reſemblance; there are inſtances of it in parts 
of ſcripture not the moſt figurative ; the ſer · 
pent has been conſidered in all ages as an em- 
blem of malice and of cunning; the ſcripture | 


inſinuates this very reaſon for giving the name 


to the devil; he is hat old, ſerpent called the 
devil and Satan, aobich-DECELVETH the whole 
world +. He might be called a ſerpent, like- 
- wiſe, on account of his own angelic form. 
All the names of intellectual things and ſpi- 
ritual beings are figurative, being taken from 
thoſe material and ſenſible ings, which bear 


W Wes 7, 


| . Mat. UW, 7. u. 36 xxlii, „420 Take ii, OD Tims 
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an analogy to them. Seraphs were : ſuppoſed 
to reſemble the winged fiery ſerpent in their 


| form, and had their name from them, on ac- 


count of this reſemblance ; the fiery ſerpenty 
| which the Lord ſent among the people of Iſrael 
in the wilderneſs, are called /erpents ſerapbim x; 
and the ſerpent of braſs made by Moſes on that 
occaſion, is called ſimply a ſeraph +, The 
devil probably appeared to Eve in the form of 
a ſeraph, ſhe took him for an angel of light, 
converſed with him as ſuch, and therefore 
liſtened. to him without ſurprize, without 
ſuſpicion, and was eaſily perſuaded by him, 
It was this ſerpent, metaphorically ſo called, 
that tempted Eve: it is this one individual 
ſerpent, the devil, not the whole ſerpentine 0 
kind, nor any particular ſpecies of it, that is 


24 finden of through the whole of this hiſtory, ' 


This ſuppoſition agrees perfectly with the whole 
| tenour of the hiſtory, and clears it from many 
gificultiesi in n which the other n _ | 


. ater 9 our firſt parents bad Gn, 2 
heard: the voice of Jehovah . They had 


pften heard it; and always hitherto it had 


pbeen pleaſant to them. But now it was ter- 
Fible; they endeavoured to hide themſelves, 


e FUN Num. . 6. te ver. 8, 100 N.. 


76 The jirfl Promiſe SxxM. IV. 
God found them out, and extorted a confeſ- 
fon from them, that they had difobeyed their 
maker. Firſt Adam owned that he had eaten, 
but accufed the woman of having given him 
the fruit. Next Eve confeſſed that fhs had 
eaten, but laid the blame upon the ſerpent: 2 
the ſerpent, that ſerpent, probably pointing to 
bim, or caſting her eye upon him, begurted 
me, and I did cat *. This pr as the temp- 
ter, was preſent : either detained by the power 
ef God; or of choice, eint in his ſye- 
ceſs, eager fo overhear the doom of the de- 
Juded pair, to enjoy his victory, and to — 
over r them. | 


Brnol p now God: appearing in the Scbe⸗ 
cümk! the two apoſtate parents of the hu- 
man race, and the Seraph Who had tempted 
= to kpoſtacy, ſtand befbre him. He firs 

in judgment, and paſſes a ſeparate ſentence 
upon each. He pafſes fentence firſt upon the 

Tempter +. This was fit in order to check 
bis exultation : it made him feel that, in re- 
ducing them to miſery, he had reduced him- 
ſelf to greater miſery. If we conſider the ſen- 
tence as paſſed on the brute ſerpents, It is 
trifling and Hable to endleſs difficulties : but 
i we confiter as * N the devil; 
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SeRM, IV. of the Redeemer, 77 
it has great propriety and dignity, and every 
part of it is expreſſed with very ſtriking beauty. 
He appeared now, as he had appeared while 
tempting. Eve, in the ſeraphic form; and all 
the expreſſons uſed in the judgment pro- 
nounced againſt him, have a double reference 
to that ſeraphic form, and to the ſerpentine 
form which it reſembles. And the. Lord G 
ſaid unto, the ferpet ;. not unto.; the. ſerpents 
of the field, but unto, the ſerpent: who now 
| ſtood before him, the lame individual being 
who is ſpoken of through the whole hiſtory ; 
to him ſolely, the whole ſentence i is directed, 
without the moſt diſtant intimation that any 
part of it regarded the, ſerpents of the field. 
Becauſe thou haft done this; „ Ty LO not a brute 
ſerpent ;. a brute { ſerpent neit ther did, nor could 
have done it; but the one ſeraphic ſerpent the 
devil; be it was who had beguiled Eve, 
Therefore, ſays, God, Thou, the fame indiyiz 
dual ſerpent, the devil, art curſed. : abave all 
cattle, and above every beaſt of the field: thou 
art. devoted to a puniſhment which, far ſus 
perior as thine, original nature was to theirs, 

ſhall render thee more vile, ahject, and — 


rable, than the meaneſt of the brutes, more an 


object of God's diſpleaſure, and of the hatred 
of all good beings, than any other creature is. 
Upon thy belly ſhalt thou go : this is not meant 
againſt the , brute - ſerpents ; it is not true of 


58 The 56 Proms iſe Sein IV. 
all of them, or flying ſerpents, it * ſaid, con- 
tinued to exiſt after this; of the other ſerpents 
it would have been im pertinent, for to them 
going on their bellies was effential from the 
creation. It was directed only to the ſeducer ; 
and, if it be explained according to the whge 
of ſeripture ſtile, it will appear in reſpect of him 
to have great truth and propriety. It was directed 
to him in his ſeraphic form, which reſembled 
the ſerperitine ; the manner of expreſſion is cho- 
ſen with a view to that reſemblance, and inti- 
mates his -puniſhment 1 in alluſion to it; it inti- 
mates that he was now as much degraded as 
i his ſeraphic form were converted into oo 
of a groveling ſerpent; as if from flying 
high, he were reduced to creep upon his belly, | 
This figurative expreſſion, at leaſt” one per- 
fQly ſimilar to it, is uſed elſewhere in ſerip- 
ture, and had become proverbial, to fignify 
a reduction to the lowelt affliction and humi- 
lation: it is very deep affliction which the 
Pfalmiſt intends to deſcribe, when he fays, 
Our | ſoul it botved dum to the 22 aur belly 
eleaveth uto the earth *; it is what in the pre- 
deding verſes he had called, affiftion, © oppreſe 
fon, being killed all day lng, counted as ſbeep 


— nn the Naughter, caft of by: God +. Its ſimple 
| meaning in yu cl, wy Hu malt be de · 
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SRM. IV. of the Redeemer, 79 
graded from all thine original dignity and ce- 

leſtial glory, thou ſhalt loſe all the preroga- 

tives of thy nature, thou: ſhalt be caſt down to 
ſhame, and infamy, and reduced to an abject 

and vile condition. And "dufs Halt thou eat all 
the days , thy li life'; the meaning is not, Thou 
ſhalt. feed-wholly upqn duſt, but, Thou ſhalt 
lick up duſt together with thy food: ſtill the 
alluſion to ſetpents, whom the deyil's feraphic 
form reſembled; is beautifully kept up. But 
it is not a ſentenee pronounccd againſt brute 
ſerpents; it was true before of them, that 
they licked up duſt. along with their food; and 
this 1 48: not peculiar to them, it is common to 
them with all animals that feed from off the 
ground, / Here too the terms are metaphorical 
and proverbial ; but they are not — in 
ſeripture zuthey convey an idea ſimilat to what 
is expreſſed in the preceding clauſe, they con- 
tain an amplification of that idea; they fignify 
a ſtate. of bondage, captivity, impriſonment, 


and the loweſt» depreſſion) It is ſuch” a ſtats 


that Micah means, when he prophecies that 
the nations. Hall lick-the: duſt like a ſerpent *; it 
is a ſtate in which they ſhould be confuunded ＋. 
and move.out F  thezr. bales. like. worms aut of the 
—_— + There is a ſimilar expreſſion in one 

he Palms, I have. eaten. th Le We I 5 


» Chap. Vil. 17. 1 Ver. 18. : 9 ver. 17. 1 Pfal. Ls. 
Ki | which, 


_— The fir Promiſe SrkM. IV. 
which from the title of the Pſalm, from the 
' occaſion to which it is referred, and from many 
plain deſcriptions of bondage and diſtreſs through 
the whole of it “, has undeniably the ſame fig- 
nification. David prophecying of the Meſ- 
fiah, ſays His enemies fhall lick the duſt +; and 
and Ifaiah'' foretells' that, in the completion of 
the Meſſiah's: kingdom, / duff fall be in the ſer- 
pent r meat . Both probably had this original 
cutſe directly in their eye, and, to intimate 
that they had purpoſely retained the metapho- 
rical terms of it, which imply this plain ſen- 
timent, That the devil was to be thenceforth 
in a ſtate of the moſt abject depreſſion, and 
the moſt! wretched captivity, groaning under 

eſent anguiſn and overwhelmed with dreadful 


ations Sod terms therefore metaphorical 
indeed, bur the ene 920k 'of which 1 i 


8 go AS Pang + £39 Wy FL TE | 141 I FL FV | 
1 0 db is, 4 ebe 38 e he — 
It is generally co as a lamentation on account of the mi- 


ſeries of wor the Jews during the Babytonian-captivity. The ftate la- 
mented under the figurative expreſſion nom quoted,” is deſcribed in 
other terms anſwering preciſely to our explication of its import; I 
am in trouble, days are conſumed Ae ſmoal, 4 my Bonet are 
burnt ar an hearth; mine heart ir ſnitton 40 avithered lite gr j 
15 dy reaſon of the. voice of my groauing, my bones cleaus to my ſtin; 
mine enemies reproach me all the day, aud they that are mad againſt 
me, ere feuern againft me ;---tbou Bf ch me) doin -t, ones 
Zion are thrown. down, and it is laid in duft + And in giving de- 
liverance, the Lord is repreſented as . the 4 
deflitnute--- hearing the groaning F the pats in 
are apppointed to die. 
* Paal. IxxIi. „ Chap, ber- ag. 55 (3 ne 42 * 


SER Mm. IV. "of the Redeemer. 81 
be aſcertained © by the ſeripture language in 
other paſſages, the Tempter is ſentenced to a 
Nate of miſerable degradation and bondage; to 
the very ſtate which Peter deſcribes in plainer 
terms, in terms extremely unlike to thoſe uſed 
in this ſentence, but furpriſingly ſynonymous 
with them, Gu ſpared not the angels that fined, 
but cut htm down tu hell, and delivered them 
into chains . darkneſs, to be e e judge 
ment *. 


* - 


IBS! 


80 r the Pinterich! et absolute: dit 1 
prefled © ſimply tlie condition to which the 
Tempter was inſtantly” degraded, The re- 
maitiing part of it is expreſfive of the condition 
of the devil in relation to mankind. In ex- 
preffing i it n x rr oy a ee neee 


41-5 
\ 


2 pet. I 4. This paths js an that kites vn che worde 
of b Moſes, "correſponding to them, clauſe to clauſe. Moſes deſcribes 
the Tempter as a. ſuperior intelligence, and intimates that he ap- 
peared in the form of a Seraph: Peter ſpeaks of angell. Moes ſays 

that God pronounced the Tempter curſad abou? all cattle) and abu 

every. beaſt of, the. e field Peter ſays, God ared not the angels, that i is, 
he treated them with everity, and inflicted a heavy puniſhnient upon 
them. Moſes ſays,” Upon thy belly alt tho” go, thou art caſt: down 
Into the low eſt humiliation and affliction: Peter * * 2 
doaon into bell. Moſes ſays, Duft nf; thou eat all 5 life, 
Words which imply | abje& bondage and captiyity 
them in this very ſenſe, He delivered; then into 44 2 

Peter intimates that even this way not properly their ſtate of 'of py- 
"niſhmeiit, but that they are e untb Judgment : "Moſes hints 

at this in the firit part of the ſentence ; but he does intimate it in 
the latter part, when he ſpeaks of brug the Serpent's head. 
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Halt 2 viſe his heel... 


SRRM. IV. 

able to man: this was great kindneſs to our 

firſt parents; by. this their fears were alleviated, 
and a beam of conſolation. was darted into their 
guilty hearts, before themſelves were ſentenced 
to ſorrow, labour, and mortality. It is con- 
tained in the text; And I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and betæveen thy ſeed 
and. her. ſeed: it chal brut wok 00 60. (ON: rho 


| FOE LOL LAS, | 

WH EN 5 3 was firſt delivered, it 
was, no doubt, only like à light that ſbineth in 
a darł place *: it was juſt ſufficient to relieve 
the thickneſs of the gloom, to let in a twinkling 
ray of hope, to give an indefinite conception of 
ſome comfortable and happy event, a conception 
analogous to the indiſtinct view of bodies in a 
glimmering light. Our firſt parents would 
naturally, conclude from this promiſe, . That 
the devil's malicious deſigns againſt them, were 
to he: in a great meaſure defeated; but they 
had not a full conception either of the extent 
and conſequences of his deſigns, or of the na- 
ture and manner of the promiſed. deliverance 
from then. The promiſe was, however, ad- 
mirably adapted to the circumſtances of his 
temptation, and to the apprehenſions which 
f could. not 2 to Acre He here, 
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- Germ. VL. of the Redeemer. 83 
perhaps, by b the woman, to bring 
on them immediate death, and extinguiſh the 
whole: ſpecies at once, and they would readily 
fear this: but God promiſes that the woman 
ſhall have ſeed. The devil had deceivedher under 
the ſpecious pretence of friendſhip, and expected 
to have gained her wholly and firmly to eſpouſe 
his cauſe and intereſts: but war is proclaimed 
between him and his ſeed, and the woman atid 
her ſeed. He had intended the utter ruin of 
mankind, and rejoiced in the thought that he 
had accompliſhed it: but it is declared that he 
had accompliſſied his own deſtruction, and that, 
though he ſhould have ſome ſucceſs in the com- 
bat, its iſſue ſhould: be much more fatal to 
himſelf than to his adverſary. The import of 
this promiſe has been illuſtrated by poſterior 
propheſies, and ſtill more by the event, ſo that it 
is made to ſhine to us like the day-far.; With 
regard both to the ſucceeding propheſies, and 
the deſcriptions of the event, ſome are expreſſed 
in terms ſimilar to thoſe uſed here, on purpoſe 
to ſhow that they belong to the ſame ſubject; 
and others are expreſſed in very different terms, 
either in proper words or in diſſimilar meta- 
Phors, that by comparing them all together, 
ve may the better apprehend the preciſe mean- 
ing of all the terms, and underſtand the whole 
ſubject more perfectly. Examined. by this 
light, the text will be found not only to con- 
| E 2 tain 
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84 The firſt Promiſe SERM. IV, 
tain a promiſe of the Redeemer, which is com- 
monly. obferved: in it, but alſo, which: is nat 
ſo commonly obſerved, to repreſent in brief, 
but with great exactneſs, the whole religious 
and moral ſtate of this world; from the fall of 
man to the conſumm een eee by 
V | 
ee remains of diin diſcourſe, I ſhall 
"Ye the ſeveral/ particulars of this pro- 
my ; and e man, ſoine. ga on. Its if 
; | 1 i Þ35 | " 
By, . 18 1 3 5 FER wo- 
man ſhould have ſeed;; and it is intimated in 
ſuch a manner as to imply an accurate predic». | 
tion as 1 ene dirth of That ee 
ln R belt panenth Fe ee 
and the Tempter hoped, that God would con- 
dema them to immediate death. While they 
were trembling under this apprehenſion; they 
hear 2 declare that tlie woman ſhall: have 
ſeed: was comfortable to them; it im- 
plied S their lives were to be prolonged. 
At the time, they would perhaps conceive theſe 
words to mean only an y deſcendant from tham. 
That Eve expected the perſon thus promiſed, 
in Cain her eldeſt ſon, is by ſome thought to 
be intimated by whiat ſhe aid: at His birth, 
_— my . 1 have n man, the 
105 01 7 F Lende. 
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Lord *. It was even merciful in God to give 
them only an obſcure and general intimatian 
of the great Deliverer : had they known that 
he was not to appear till after ſo many ages, 

it e have en them in dejefivn, F 5 


Bur however obſcure their conception of 
kim may have been, this intimation 1s very 
preciſe ; it is an exact deſcription of a wonder- 
ful event, of the extraordinary and miraculous 
conception of the Saviour of mankind. The 
poſterity is always reckoned after the man; 
this expreſſion, the ſeed of the woman, 1s with- 
out a parallel 1 in ſcripture 3 the moſt learned 
Jews hold it to be wholly unaccountable. But 
their minds are, as the apoſtle affirms Þ+, blinded, 
and there is a vail upon their hearts, in the read- 
ing of the old teſtament; elſe, ſingular as the 
expreſſion is, it needed not appear inexplicable 
to them: for they have in their own ſcrip- 
tures, a prediction expreſſed indeed in different 
words, but which in ſenſe perfectly coincides 
with it, and explains 1 it, Behold, ſays Iſalah , 
à virgin /oall Conceive, and bear a ſon. That 
perfon who was born of a virgin is with the 
 Atrieſt propriety called the ſeed of the woman ; 
he is, what no other ever was or ſhall be, the 
ſeed of the woman only” not of the man. 


Gen. i ir. 1. . Cor. iii. 24, 15. x Chap Vile 14. 
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The expreſſion would indeed be improper and 
inexplicable, if there were not ſuch an event 
correſponding to it; and if there be ſuch an 


event, this ſingular expreſſion was doubtleſs 
choſen on purpoſe to mark its peculiarity. 


II is in the goſpel that we find that won- 
derful event. Jeſus of Nazareth was born of 


the virgin Mary, having been conceived of the 


Holy Ghoſt. Matthew mentions this *. Luke 


gives a particular account of it +. Paul takes 
notice of it in terms which point out Jeſus as 


the perſon deſigned in this firſt prophecy: 

When the fulnejs of the time was come, God 
ent forth his ſon made of .a woman . He had 
no father but God: God himſelf, by his own 
immediate operation, as the pſalmiſt had fore- 
told, prepared a body for him ||. This event, 
abſolutely ſingular, without a parallel, was, 


in terms which exactly ſuit it, foretold faur 


thouſand years before it happened, in the very 
raged of the pan to a brſt en 
Toy”. e ; 


n A5 is Ste in this . 


tion, that there ſhauld be a perpetual oppoſi- 
tion between this perſon and the devil. Satan 
Was already the declared enemy of mankind ; 


„ Chaps f . 23, 20, + Chap, i i. 26. 38. 1 es | 1b. K 
. „„ ad 
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and one born of a woman is, by the appoint= 
ment of God himſelf, to enter the liſts with 
him, and war againſt him. I will put enmity, 
ſays God, between thee and the woman, and 

between thy ſeed and her feed. Satan probably 
' hoped that the matter was abſolutely deter- 
"mined, and our firſt parents finally and irre- 
trievably ruined, by the overthrow which he 
had already given them; and they feared that it 
was ſo: it muſt have yielded them ſome com- 


fort, even to know that there was ſtill room 
for a conteſt. 


5 TI Es words are addreſſed to the ſame 
ſerpent who had been "ſpoken of all along. 
Being thus addrefled to one, they cannot re- 
fer to all the brute ſerpents. They refer not 
to any of them; there is no greater antipathy 
between mankind and them, than between 
mankind and all other frightful and deſtructive 
animals: and. it is, not mankind, but Chriſt 
Jeſus, that 1s here principally intended. The 
devil who had deceived Eve, the prince of the 
apoſtate ſpirits, is the ſerpent here meant, By 
his ſeed, 'we muſt underſtand ſuch progeny as 


an angel can have, His ſeed denotes prima» 


rily the evil ſpirits who were partakers in his 
apoſtaſy, or his followers in defeQion from 
God. It includes alſo wicked men: they 
are corrupted by his temptation, they are 
„ N 
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formed by his influence, and they bear his 

image; and on this account they are in ſcrip- 

ture called the children of the devil, and as ſuch 

; oppoſed to good men, who are named: the chil. 
dren of God *, Theſe are the parties on one 
ſide of this STE | 


Tas atten on the cher ide are the Won 
man and her ſeed. It is Jeſus Chriſt who is 
meant by the ſeed of the woman ; the manner 
of expreſſion points to him; he is the princi- 
pal i in this oppoſition to the devil. The wo- 
man herſelf is alſo mentioned: Eve could ne- 
ver certainly think without deteſtation of the 
devil, who had ſo maliciouſſy deceived her. 
But by the woman is not meant Eve alone: 
Chriſt was uot the ſeed of Eve excluſive of 
Adam; his virgin mother was equally de · 
8 from them both. The woman is not 
mentioned here, becauſe ſhe was to bear any 
peculiar enmity to Satan; her enmity. is com- 
mon to all of her poſterity who reſemble her 
in deteſting the devil and his works but ſhe 
is mentioned, becauſe it was ſhe that had been 
deceived by Satan, and, perhaps chiefly, to 
give occaſion for predicting him Who was pe- 
Culiarly the ſeed of the woman: accordingly i in 

fag allowing clauſes, the, mention of the: wo⸗ 


hani 9. 10% 1 
man 
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man. is entirely dropt, and only 12 ſeed 
ſpoken of. Good men are indeed, under 
Chriſt, engaged in this conteſt; but their 
being engaged in it, is not directly intimated 
by the expreſſions here uſed; it is only re- 
motely and by a metonymy a dr as they 
may be conſidered, according to the repreſen- 
tations of ſcripture in other places, as members 


of: Cheſts and n. in his ner 


— ns is here foretold 4 a hide ws 
be a perpetual and irreconcileable oppoſition 
between the devil, evil ſpirits, and wicked 
men on the one hand, and Chriſt on the other 
hand. From the moment of the fall, it has 
been ſo, in every: ſenſe in which the 1 5 
| tion can be —— 


hs the ſtuicteſt Gable it-intimates a a perſonal | 
| al between theſe parties; and in this 
ſenſe it was literally fulfilled. Devils and 
wicked men have from the beginning exerted 
themſelves in propagating idolatry and vice, 

and overwhelming the world with miſery. 

That the Son of God was perſonally engaged, 
even before his incarnation, in counteracting 

their deſigns, there are many hints in ſerip- 

ture; his goings forth have been from of 2 
from the days of the age ; ; and he continued to 
tive them vil the time that /be who was as 
7 bearing 


* 
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3 bearing. had borne v. But after ſhe had borne, 
after the Son of God had become the ſeed of 
the womans there was a perſonal conteſt in 
the propereſt ſenſe. The devil himſelf tempted 
Chriſt in the wilderneſs; and by his inſtru- 
ments he laboured inceſſantly to defeat his 
views, to raiſe prejudices againſt his perſon, 
his doctrine, his actions, and his miracles. 
Herod endeavoured. to murder him in his in- 
fancy. The Jews perſecuted him all his days, 
and at laſt crucified him. In ſo doing, they 
ſhowed that they were, as our Saviour on this 
very account calls them, ſerpents +, a genera- 
tion of vipers 1, of their father the devil ||: they 
did his works, and they were inſtigated by him. 
By the fame inſtigation Judas betrayed Chriſt to 
death; Satan had entered into him &, and moved 
0 it. On the other hand, Jeſus Chriſt 
reſiſted the devil, and, Wes the whole of 
his life in the fleſh, oppoſed his deſigns and 
intereſts, caſting out eee ſpirits, healing 
thoſe diſeaſes which ſin had brought into the 
world, combating the vices of wieked men, 
| WY till his hour was come, eluding and de- 
feating their malicious attempts againſt him- 
ſelf. Since his exaltation he is inviſible, but 
he 4 1s bern in e the Toad: of n 


- A . ; 
Fa a * 


1 This is the true ſenſe of Mic. V. 2 4. 2 


e 


8 1 Mat. : Xii. 33. Mat. Ut, - 7. Xii. 34+ Luke 1 du, 7. 1 John 
e oe 5 Luke xxii. qo John xii, 8 


church, 
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church, conſtantly. employing his power for 
promoting true religion, virtue, and happi- 
neſs: and the devil is repreſented. as the ruler 
of the kingdom of darkneſs, and, along with 
wicked men, intent upon, and active in op- 
rope: him and promoting the e views. 


N the mls af the n need not 
be reſtricted to ſuch a perſonal conduct. The 
devil is here ſpoken of as the head of the apo- 
ſtaly, Who had become a rebel againſt God, 
ſet up a kingdom in direct oppoſition to God's 
kingdom, a kingdom of wickedneſs, and la- 
boured to ſpread ſin and miſery; and his off- 
ſpring are conſidered as acting under him in 
carrying on his plan: when theſe perſons are 
therefore in this way mentioned, the cauſe in 
which they are engaged may, by a very common 
figure, be underſtood. Chriſt is here predicted 
preciſely as the Head of man's recovery: from 
the moment of the fall, he was, by divine 


appointment, the governor of God's kingdom 


here below, the kingdom of righteouſneſs and 

felicity: and therefore, though he alone be 
mentioned, both they who are the ſubjects of 
his kingdom, and the cauſe which is its great 
object, may, by the ſame figure, be intended, 
By this very figure, all good is. aſcribed. to 
God, and all evil to the devil: this unphes _ 
| * ſame idea whichs we lente in the text; 
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and this is the common language of ſcripture. 
Theſe two kingdoms, the kingdom of Satan, 
and the Kingdom of God of which Chriſt 
is the immediate governour, are contrary and 
irreconcileable in every Point, in their na- 
tures, in their views, and in the principles 
which their reſpective votaries act upon. It 
is here predicted, That neither of the tw¾o 
ſhould abſolutely prevail in the preſent world, 
that there ſhould be a perpetual ſtruggle be- 
tween them. The prediction has been pre- 
eiſely accompliſhed. It is an exact deſcription 
of the preſent mixed ſtats of things, in which 
good and evil, virtue and vice, happineſs and 
miſery, though in different proportions, - yet 
ſtill are blended e _ SA _ 
| e ST 


| ee thee 


b 7 * 05 bebe eee in ae chant 
and condition of every individual of the hu- 
man race. Every human character is imper- 
fect and mixed. Since the fall there has not 
been a ſingle mere man either uniformly good 
or uniformly bad. The worſt men ate not 
wholly deſtitute of all good qualities, and the 
beſt are not altogether free from viee. In ſome 
men, very great virtues have been united with 
very great vices. In the wicked fin is Predo- 
minant, and goodneſs in the righteous; and 
\ ga waver” fo. irreſolutely” between 1 e | 
15 27 or 
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or ſeem to poſſeſs them in ſuch equal degrees, 
chat it is hard to ſay to which claſs they be- 
long. In every man, there is @ lato in the 
members, warring againſt the law of the mind *; 
in every man, the fleſb lufteth againſt the Henke 
and the ſpirit againſt. the fleſp, and theſe are con- 
trary the one to the other +. Conſcience and 
good affections oppoſe corrupt appetites and 
paſſions, 'and are oppoſed by them; they in- 
ſtigate us by turns. The condition of every 
man is mixed. Pleaſure and pain, joy and 
ſorrow, proſperity and adverſity are mingled in 
his cup. The ſufferings of ſome, and the en- 
joyments of others are great and many: but 
none ever paſſed his life either in pure epi- | 
1258, r an eee aber. e 


Iv has been e . likewiſe in the 
| general ſtate of the world. In all ages and 
nations there has been a mixture of good and 
bad men, united in the ſame ſocieties, in the 
ſame families, but purſuing oppoſite plans of 
conduct; to both there has often been one 
event, and all things have come alike to all 1 


In ſome parts of the world, idolatry and cor- 


ruption have prevailed; in others, true reli- 
gion has been eſtabliſhed, and has produced | 
confiderable.effedts. | This vices # 0nd the preju- 


©, Row. vl 23. 27 Gat. v. n. | kb redet . | 
Mens: | | | dices 
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dices of men oppoſe the prevalence of truth 
and goodneſs; * and theſe in their turn check 
vice and error. The wicked hate the righte- 
ous, lay ſnares for their virtue, and ſtudy to 
afflict them; the righteous is clean contrary to 

their doings, he was made to reprove- their 
thoughts *. In every period of ſociety, theſe 
things Nrw taken place; in the moſt unculti- 
vated nations, there have appeared virtues, 
rough but bold and active; the civilization of 
mankind, while it rene their virtues, too 
often likewiſe multiplies their vices, and in- 
troduces new ſpecies of corruption. In the 
early ages, the piety of the patriarchs formed 
= contraſt to the depravity of the generations 
in which they lived, and maintained a ſtruggle 
with it. The old world was corrupt before 
God + Noah alone was 4 preacher of righteouſ- 
neſs I, and condemned the world . In Sodom, 
ji Lot was vexed with the filthy converſation 
of the wicked ; and he ſeemed to them'as one 
that mocked . In the heathen world, a few 
diſapproved, and in ſome: inſtances oppoſed the 
general corruption; but they were baffled: by 
its power. The Iſraelites enjoyed a true re- 
ligion: but idolatry overſpread the reſt of the 
world; aud upon themſelves, that true reli- 
gion bad not univerſal or conſtant influence. 


© Wikom, i 4, 14. +4 Gen. vi. 11. a Pet, ji ii. . 4 Heb, 
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xi. 7. $ 2 Pet. fl. , Gen. xiv 14. 
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Good men were raiſed up to reprove their de- 
fections: but they were diſregarded and perſe- 


cuted by thoſe who would not be reclaimed. 


Even the full erection of the kingdom of the 
Redeemer, in the goſpel diſpenſation, has not 
annihilated this promiſcuous ſtate of things. 
Hell and earth, devils. and wicked men, both 
Jews and heathens united their efforts to pre- 
vent the reception. of the goſpel, and to perſe- 
cute all who preached or profeſſed it; and 
ſince it was eſtabliſhed, the cunning of the 
enemy, and the ignorance and ill deſigns of 
men have conſpired to ſully its beauty, to en- 
ervate its power, and to defeat its ſucceſs, by 

adulterating and corrupting it, by traducing 
and maltreating its genuine adherents, and by 
promoting infidelity and irreligion. But by 
the favour of divine Providence, by the invi- 
ſible, but efficacious. exerciſe of that power 
which is committed to Jeſus Chriſt, and by 
the undaunted fortitude and the indefatigable 


labours of the apoſtles and other good men, 


the goſpel met with an extenſive reception, 
gave a check to falſe religion and evil 
practices, and has ſince then been always 1 in 


ſome degree . retained; has been at times re- 


formed from corruptions, has had ſome good 
influence on the general ſtate of the world, 


and has rendered many truly virtuous and 


me Satan is wholly calculated for 
6. "FOR 


— Bf Fron grün. IV. 


oppoſing vice and promoting purity and good- 
nets; and as long as there is wiekediiefs in 


the world, it wilt prompt men to reſiſt chis 
Holy religion: every one that doth evil,” hateth 
the light,” neither cometh to the ' light, left bis 
| deeds ſbould de reproved *, | Righteoufntſs and 
aurighteouſneſs, Chrift and Belial are as -contrary 
and irreconcileable as gbr and durkneſs +; and, 
like an ee nn this ras between | 
| meals 5 


LIT 
Ba hf 


2 we IS: id lick ee 2 war hes actual 
five of this lower world: that this would be 
its ſtate, was predicted in the very beginning 
of the world. The ſcripture always ſuppbſes 
this to be the ſtate of the world, and often 
expreſles it in terms which correſpond to thoſe 
of this prediction, and point it out as the ful- 
fillment of it. To the eye of ſenſe, men are 
the only actors in the ſcene; but the- ſcripture 
conſtantly repreſents; it as carried on likewiſe 
by invifible actors. The ſcripture conſiders 
this world in the preciſe light of its being 
God's world; and governed hy him; and both 
the predictions of The old- teſtament, aud the 
hiſtory of the new, repreſent the go 
of- it as oounitted to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the virtues of 9 a8 e bd 


| 
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him. The 8 repreſents the devil as 
oppoſing the laws and the intereſts of the king- 
dom of God and of Chriſt, as ſeducing wicked 
men and making them his willing inſtruments 
in promoting his deſigns, as cotrupting the 
church by ſowing tares *, as tempting and 
afflicting good men. It therefore calls him 
the enemy + the adverſary, and deſcribes him 
as a roaring lion, walking about, ſeeking whom 
he may devour : and good men, while endea- 
vouring to avoid vice and adhere to truth and 
goodneſs, it repreſents as refftmg the devil ||, 
ſtanding againſt his wiles, and wreſtling not only 
againſt fleſh and blood, but againſt principalities, 
againſt powers, againſt the rulers of the darkneſs 
of this world, againſt. Joes; OT; in 
high places &. 


5 "Po other particulars are here foretold, | 
That the iſſue of this conteſt ſhall be fatal to 
the devil and his cauſe, and That he ſhall not- 


withſtanding have ſome ſucceſſes in the courſe | 


of it. Theſe particulars ſhall be conſidered 
afterwards. In the mean time, brethren, fince 
the preſent life of good men is ſuch a warfare, 

_ unto * 20 ons armour of Ged, that ye 


. Matt, all. 25. 39. 7 w. and ver. 28. Luke x. 19. 11 Pet. 
v. 3. ] Ver. 9. Jam. iv. 7. $ Eph. vi. 11, 12. 
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THE FIRST PROMISE OF THE REDEEMER. 


GEN: i. 1 5. 


And 1 with put enmity. between thee and tze 
woman, and between thy ſeed and her ſeed : 
it ſhall bruiſe Yhy head, and thou e Bru iſe 
ts Heel. 


OR vnderſtanding 1. meaning of * 

Prediction, and perceiving its accompliſn- 
ment, it is neceſſary to know, to whom the 
ſentence of which it is a part, was addreſſed, 
and againſt whom it was pronounced: Fhe pre- 
ceding diſcourſe was, therefore, introduced” 
by ſhowing, That it regards, not the brute 
ſerpents, neither the whole kind, nor any par- 
ticular ſperies of them, but folely the devil, 
who had tempted' Eve, and who is called the 
ſerpent on account of his malicious cunning, 
and probably too on account of his own ſera- 
phic form. It is thought to have reſembled 


; the r Ker if it did, it er natural” 
770 . occaſion 
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occafion both for the name by which the devil 
is here mentioned, and for the metaphorical ex- 
preſſions employed in the en renee. pronou nced 
gut him. 


Tur firſt part t ef that e intieustes the 
condition to . the devil was immediately 
condemned, and, in metaphorical but expreſſive 
terms, deſcribes it as abject, vile, and miſerable. 
The ſecond part of it declares what would 
thencefotth be the condition of the devil in re- 
lation to mankind; and it contains a prophetical 
delineation, Seer but very preciſe, of the 
religious and moral ſtate of this lower world, 
from the fall of man to the conſummation of 
all things. It is delivered in theſe words, And 
I. will, put enmity between thee and the woman, 

and between thy ſeed and her feed: et 2 bruiſe 
thy, head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel The. 
particulars of this prediction are four; 1 32 
elt 1 them! in their order.. 


"=o r ner LY is gs, 1 ths that our * 
parents, inſtead of being ſubjected to immediate 
death, ſhould have poſterity: the expreſſion. 
the ſeed of the woman runs through, all the, 
clauſes , of the text; and it is an expreſſion. 
which . implies the miraculous con 
ception of the great Deliverer, which Points : 
te, and had an exact completion in Jeſus 
. 3 
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Chriſt, who being born of the virgin Mary, 
was the ſeed of the woman on Ps *. . as 


4 It is 13 declared hs hen 
would be a perpetual oppoſition between, the 
promiſed Deliverer of mankind, and the devil, 
who had ſeduced. them into apoſtaſy : TN aoill 
put enmity, ſays God, between thee. and. the 
woman, and between thy feed and ber ſees, | 
Theſe words may ſignify a perſonal conteſt be · 
tween that Deliverer on the one hand, and 
evil ſpirits and wicked men on the other; 
and ſuch a conteſt there was, eſpecially after 
that Deliyerer had become he feed of the woman, 
in the days of Chriſt's fleſh, | The, words may 
likewiſe ſignify a ſtruggle between the two op- 
polite cauſes, the cauſe of yirtue and happineſs, 
of which Chriſt is by God's appointment the 
head, and the cauſe of wickedneſs and miſery, 
"which is patroniſed by the devil, and eſpouſed 
| by vicious men. Conſidered i in this light, they 
contain an accurate deſcription of the mixt ſtate 
of things, which has actually taken place in 

this lower, world, ever ſince the fall. Vi rtues 
and vices, good and bad qualities, are united 
in the character, and pleaſures and pain 8 
Jayments. and ſufferings, are 5 the 
Condition f every individual of the Bae 
F in _ 67 in * e 2A 

11. 8 3 bnna fliettig 1 * eycry 
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every City, good and bad men five promiſ- 
cuotſly together, ſharing in the ſame bleſſings, 
involved in the ſame calamities, but actuated 


oy oppoſite principles, and engaged in contrary 
3 formerly explained! _ two Jars 
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Put on Re We e ale he affured wha whe 
| He of this conteſt: thall be fatal to eit a 
his cauſe. 50 | 


Turs bun ef the a ese is e to 
terms which mighit agree to the brute ſerpents; 
It, the ſeed of the A+. 4 , ſhall bruiſe thy head. 
But it refers not to them: to have foretold 
that men ſhould now and then kill a ſerpent 
by cruthing its head, would have been trivial 
and unworthy of the occaſion. It has a mud 
more important meaning. The terms are on 
borrowed from brute ſerpents, to de metapho- 

Tically” applied to the ſeraph he had ibeguiled 
Eye. The metaphor is perſpiouaus and ſtrong. 
It is in the head of the ſerpent chat its poiſon 
lies; and the cruſhing of its head immediately 
and moſt certainly kills it. The figurative ex- 
-preffion here ee has, therefore, -this/ plain 
meaning ; That the deſcenidant of che woman, 
"now | romiſed, thall obtain a complete 'viRory 
over the devil, deprive him of his power to 
Burt, aboliſh His dominion and influence, and 
my puniſh and deſtroy him, 

I HE 
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He had ſucceeded in deceiving the woman; 
ſhe now appeared weak and wretched in his eyes: 
but this very woman, it is foretold, ſhall — his | 
deſtruction ; from her a perſon is to ſpring, who 
ſhall reduce him to greater weakneſs and deeper 
wretchedneſs. Ie had hoped to become abſo- 
Jute lord of this lower world: but, as it was 
declared in the preceding clauſe, that his uſurped 
dominion over it would be always incomplete, 
it is here foretold that this dominion ſhall be 

at laſt totally overthrown. Our firſt parents 
could not but underſtand his deſigns againſt 
them, ſo far as to perceive that he had dee 
them into ſin, and that he had intended to 
ſupject them to death, and to deprive them 
of the happineſs. for which they were made. 
When, therefore, his deſtruction, by means of 
the woman's feed, was predicted, they muſt 
have ſeen that the . implied an a- 
ſurance, that his mal conttivances againſt 
mankind would be ih, their ſin forgiven, 
and themſelves delivered from death and re- 
ſtored to happineſs. It led them to expect a 
redeemer in human nature, who would recover 
them ſhom thus Rte inzo which, nn 
GS: oi eden, e en fallen 


| ann part _ the. prediction bas not re- 
ativell its fall aceompliſhment: it 2 5 
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preceding clauſe, and which was to continue 
through the whole of the preſent ſtate: till 
that Conteſt, therefore, be N till the 
preſent ſtate of things come to an end, the ac- 
compliſhment of this promiſe muſt remain in- 
complete. But it has been already fulfilled in 
ſome part; it is fulfilled in every advantage 
which Chriſt obtains over the devil, and in 
every advantage which the cauſe of virtue gains 
over the cauſe of vice: ſo far it is illuſtrated by 
the event. At the ſame time, in other paſſages 
of ſcripture, we have many deſcriptions of the 
iſſue of that conteſt, and of the manner in 
which it ſhall be brought about, which render 
this firſt intimation of it much clearer to us, 
than it could be to our firſt parents. Some of 
theſe deſeriptions are expreſſed in ſo plain an al 
Iuſion to the text, as to direct us to regard the 
ſubjeet of them as intended by it, and fulfill. 
ing it; and others are expreſſed in terms fit for 
throwing light on thoſe which are employed 
here, and gs mg 2 n eaſily intel- 
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teſt, which Kal deen 1 a6 cba 
tween Chriſt on the one ſide, and devils 
and Wicked men on the other ſide, Chriſt 
ſhou d have the advantage, and at laſt ob- 
te 3 a 2 9 2 1 
2 2 
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had great advantage. In every aſſault which 
the devil made upon him perſonally, in his 


ſtate of incarnation, - Chriſt was conqueror. 


When the devil tempted him, he baffled all his 
temptations. He caſt multitudes of devils. out 


of thoſe who were poſſeſſed by them; and 


gave his diſciples alſo power to caſt them out 


in his name; thus depriving evil ſpirits of their 


dominion over mankind, and rendering them 
ſubſervient to the glory of his miracles. In 


reference to this kind of miracles he ſays, I 


beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven *. 


The terms in which he expreſſes the powers 
granted to his diſciples, are remarkably ana- 
logous to thoſe of the text, and point out theſe 


miracles as fulfilments of it, Behold I give unto 


fower to tread on ſerpents and ſcorpions, and 


over all the power of ibe W ; and nothing 


ſhall by any AE hurt you +. © Theſe miracles. 


are repreſented alſo: as a binding of Satan}. 


When Chriſt appeared, demoniacs ſeem to have 


been very common; if at that period they had 
been more common than before; it would have 
been taken notice of with ſurprize: fince that 


time it is certain that they have been much leſs 
frequent; this is an inſtance in which Chriſt 


has given a ſignal check to the power of Satan. 


n oF all TI Chriſt finiſhed the 


: 2 Take x. 18. WF ve. 1 19. 1 Mat. xi. 29 Mark Ii. 27. 
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work given him to do on earth; he adhered 
to truth and goodneſs to the end: and when 
he died a martyr to them, he triumphed over 
the devil and all his agents, by riſing again 
from the dead, and aſcending into heaven. His 
aſcenſion, the ſcripture aſſures us, was the 
celebration of his triumph, his acceſſion to the 
kingdom here foretold, It aſſures us that, 
when he aſcended up an high, he led captivity 
capiive * ; that heck by bis croſs ſpoiled prin- 
cipalities md Sozwers, he made a ſhew of them 
openly iniumphing over them it + ; and that he 
zs ſer at Gad's right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above -all principality, and power, aud 
might, and dominion, and rvery name that it 
named, nat only in this word, but alſo in that 
which ig to. rome |.—But it is at the end 
of the world, chat Chriſt's widow: will be 
E amplete. The preceding verſe deſcribed the 
devil's preſent Rate ; this clauſe foretells his 
final p „even that judgment to ich 
eee us that the fallen 
angels are rg uν . It will be ſuch as comet 
up to the full import of bruiſing the ſerpent's 
bead. At the end of the world, Chift will 
appear in the glorious charafter of the uni- 
verſal judge, and will condemn the devils 0 
| perdition.”” He will caſt them, lays. Jobn,, u 


Eph. iv. 8. T. Col. Þ, 249, 15. | 3 Eph. 5.,3% i. 
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the Juke 1of fine und brimftaue, where they ball 
be tormented day ani night, for ever and ever &. 
Then too the judge will condemn all wicked 
men, who, have ſuffered themſelves to be cor- 
rupted ſby the devil, and have co- operated with 
him in his cauſe; to the fame puniſhment with 
him 3 he will ſend them away into the everlaſt- 
ing fire which was prepered for the devil and bis 
3 *, where they ſhall be puniſbed ⁊uiih 
e deftruftion from the preſence of the 
aaa and n, ube glory of bis Soever, 58 


"God * foretells Ikewiſe, That he cauſe 
of if Qbail, the cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs, 
hall all along gain ſome advantages over the 
- oppoſite qauſe of Satan, the cauſe of idolatry : 
and vide, and ſhall' finally triumph over it.— 
In conformity to this prediction, idolatry and 
ignorance of God have never prevailed ſo uni- 
verſally, but that ſome faint rays of religious 
knowledge have now and then ſhone forth in one 
part of the world. or another... When they 
were too weak. to lead men off from the prac- 
_ atices: of falſe. teligion, they notwithſtanding. 
often expoſed its abſurdity, and ſubjected it to 
Juſt, contempt. Some of the Pagans con- 
demmned the Worship with which they com- 
| hots. eee, than was con- 
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ſiſtent with the religion which they profeſſed. 

The idolatry of the ancient world was the 
worſhip of evil ſpirits and wicked men; h 
"things which the Gentiles ſacrificed, they * 
ficed to devils, and not to God: the religion of 
Chriſt baniſhed this idolatry; wherever it was 
embraced, it turned men 10 God from 1dols, to 
ſerve the living and true God +. This was, 
to lay waſte the kingdom of the devil, and 
withdraw his ſubje&s from their allegiance to 
him: the ſcripture repreſents it in this very 
light; ; it repreſents thoſe gentiles who were 
converted by the - goſpel, as turned from the 
: power of Satan unto God f. It is probably the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity on the ruins of 
Pagan idolatry, which John foreſaw in pro- 
phetic viſion, and which he deſeribes in meta- 
phors like to thoſe employed in the text; There 
mas war in heaven; Michael and 'his angels 
"fought againſt the gen ; and the dragon 
Fought and his angels, and prevailed not; neither 
20as their place found any more in heaven, And 
"the great dragon was caft out, that old ſerpent, 
called the Devil and Satan, which decerveth the 
 2ohole world; he was aft out into the earth, 

and his angels Were" caft out with him; And 7 
Beard loud voice ſaying in heaven; Norty if 
come ſalvation and N and. rde Kingdom 


eee, + x Theft. 1. 9. eee 
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of our God, and te power of Bis Chrift: for 
the accuſer F our-brethren'is caft down, which - 
accufed "them before God day and nigbt: and 
they overcame him by the blood of ah Lamb, 
and by the word of their teftimony æ· Even in 
the Chriſtian church, indeed, Satan has intro- 
duced idolatry: agreeably to the prediction of 
the apoſtle Paul, the man of ſin has been re- 
vealed, the ſon of perdition, whoſe coming is after 
the working of Satan, with all power, and figns, 
and lying wonders,” and with all deceivableneſs' 
of wnrighteouſneſs 4. But the ſame apoſtle fore- 
tells, that this 2viched one, ibe Lord ſhall con- | 
ſume wwith the "ſpirit of his mouth, and ſhall . 
 tefiroy with the brightneſs of his coming I. As” 
yet the prediction is not accompliſhed _ 1 
but the accompliſhment is far advanced; | 
formation from Popery has ſpread over ae 
nations; where the form of Popery : is ſtill re- 
tained,” a great part of its power is loſt. Ia 
due time the apoſtle's oracle ſhall be completely 
verified by the total abolition of idolatry from 
the Chriſtian church: the period foreſeen! by» 
John ſhall come; when it ſhall be proclaim- 
ed, Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen; and 
ſhe ſhall be utterly buriit with fire, 5 * is. 
the" "FS God who INS ber ef 8 
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Cknrsr's victory. over the devi, imglies 
alſo the prevalence of virtue owe vice. This 
caumot generally take place in the preſent ſtats; 
it, had been already foretold that. the preſent 
ſtate, would be always mixt“ Vet in many 
particular inſtances virtue has prevafled. In 
all ages there have been many good men; 
anch in every good man, virtue is predominant, = 
Integrity has often triumphed over all the cups. 
ning and alb the contrivances of wickedneſs. It 
is the very deſign of the coming and the religion 
of Chriſt, to pramate- virtue and diſcourage 
vice; ye lnoto that ba uas maniſeſted to tałs away 
our find F. Sin is the work of the devilz he it 
was who introduced fin. into the world; and 
fer. this purpaſe the San of God was manifefed,, 
that he might defiroy. the works of the devil g. 
By his religion, | multitudes! have been... gen 
covered out of the ſnare of the devil, who. Wee 
talen captive by lum ai his will *.. There ſeem 
to bs intimations-in tha ſcripture, that. the re+ 
ligion of Chriſt ſhall, in ſome, future periods, 
exort its power more perfectly and mare uni · 
Vvoerſally, and produce fat more conſpicuous 
_ effects, In the courſe of Chriſt's reign, an 
angel is. repreſented hy the prephetical even - 
geliſt, as coming dtm fram heaven, having be 
Þ | key of the bottomleſs pit, and a great chain in 
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his hand, and laying hold off the Ages; that 
old ſerpent, which is the devil and Satan, and 
binding him a thouſand years, and cging bim 
into the bottomleſs pit, and ſhutting him up, and 
ſetting" a feal upon bim, that be ſhould deceive 
the nations no mare, till the thoufand: years fhould 
be fulfilled +. This doubtleſs implies ſome great 
reſtraint which ſhall at ſome time hereafter, 
even within the compaſs of the preſent world, be 


laid upon the power and machinations f 


the devil. But we are certain that, at the end 
of this world, alb God's eleci ſhall be gathered to- 
gether T, the living changed, and the dead 
faded, perfect and immortal. Then ſhall they 
be delivered from all the conſequences of the 
fall, from ſin, and guilt, and the grave, and 
Hall reign in liſe by Feſus Chriſ x. Then: ſpall be 
brought: to paſs. the ſaying thut is written; death 
is ſwallowed: up in viffory . Then death and 
Bell Mall be caſt into the late of fire I, to be 


there conſumed. Then there ſhall} be ew 
heavens: and à new earth, wherein dwelleth 


righteouſneſs ||| . There ſhall be' no more death; 
neither ſorrow, nor crying, neither fhall:there be 
any more fan F. And there ſhall be no more 
eurſe, but the ſervants of God and of the Lamb 
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tirpation of ſin, and death, and RY IO the 

devil's contrivances againſt mankind ſhall be 

finally defeated. We are affured that the early 

prediction ſhall be thus fulfilled, for it is 
written J That Chriſt muſt reign fill * barb Put 
all enemies under his Jeet K 


eee It is Sand n e e 
that, though the ſeed of the woman. ſhould 
finally deſtroy the ſerpent and his ſeed, yet 
they would have ſome leſſer ſucceſſes againſt 
Rh a a; In s edu of wad com- 


bat. ö 5 56 1 Set; 


Ta 18 is m in terms 0 in be 
applicable to the brute ſerpent; thou ſbalt 
| bruiſe or bite his heel. Jacob ſays with a 
fimilar alluſion, Dan ſhall be a ſerpent by the 
way, an adder in the path, that biteth- the 
horſes heels +. This is a manner of attack 
natural to the ſerpent, its make ſcarcely per- 
mits its riſing higher; and it will very rea- 
dily bite the heel of him who is cruſhing its 
head with his foot. The ſentiment is obvious 
enough, though the terms be figurative. The 
heel is not a vital part; a wound in it. ho- 
ever painful it may be, 1s not neceſſarily 
mortal ; ons: We hurt is therefore inti⸗ 
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* It is intimated" that, in deftroying 

wer of the devil, the ſbell of the watnan 

receive 4 wound, but not a fatal 

= not olle inconfifien with 2 full wa 
at | 
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| Kh liſſimetit, with elbe both to Chriſt 
bk, ant To his cauſe, n 
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Enter Hirmfelf was . frotti ap 4 a1 
Ker in the Combat; but tlie hurt which he 


"received, Was fach as may be; juſtly repre» 


ted by the broffing of His heel; it infivered 


not the malicious intention of the devil; it 


proved not fatal? On the” Chtrary it was the 


Breit meat of defesting the coftriyances of 
the deyil. Phe üfterings of ChiifPs incat. 


nate ſtate were man fold and grieyous ; and he 


"fie a painful arld 1 . death, it wag 


* 1175 thing auhc red, that he was 
made res. aud 2 le aibor of eternul 


Wen they wald Him to the! croſs, chey 


Wdubded GHy Bis mortal part: the divine ad 


ſpfrtuar part remained viltyrt, and he roſe 
fror the dead tö eternal Hfe, and glory, and 
cen. "Mp "His death, his enemies thought 
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that * bad vanquiſhed him; but it was by 
his death that he completed his victory over 
them. It was through death, that he defiroyed 
Bim that bad the ,fower of death, that is, the 
devil x. His death was the ſacrifice for our 
ſins, and obtained the remiſſion of them: it 
Was the rape of our forfeited Fun it re- 


E + 


| N on earth, but an immortality. of arg in 
= heaven. It was becauſe he became obedient 
unto, death, even tbe death of the croſs, that 
God hath highly exalted him, and given him + 
all that authority and power by which he will, 
at laſt, totally aboliſh the dominion of ty 
and condemn him, and all his angels, and all 
1 ob ; adherents, to everlaſting deſtruction. 5 


„ 0 Chriſt ſhould bet in obtaining our 
"deliverance from the malice of the devil, is 
- expreſsly affirmed 1 in the text, and muſt have 
been underſtood, by our firſt | parents, to be 
implied in it. T = his ſollrings contributed 
to our deliverance, that they were an atone- 
ment for the ſins of the world, is not necefla- 
rily implied in this prediction, nor could our 
-fuſt. Parents learn merely from the e 
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here employed: but even they. were perhaps 
taught to perceive that this alſo was implied 
in the prediction. It is probable that animal 
ſacrifièes were inſtituted at this very time &: 

and if they were, the inſtitution of them would 
throw light on what is here ſaid, illuſtrate 
the nature of the Redeemer's ſufferings here fre: 


told; unfold the manner of the redemption of the 


world, and"ſhowthat'it ſhould be accompliſhed 
by the ſeed of the woman ſuffering and dying ta 


make atonement for us. While God, in 


Words, promiſed a ſuffering Redeemer, be at 
the fame time wan e ine 25 a pe of 


28 ict 160 _ 
* That animal cried were originally of Uvipe jbAitution, has 
been often aſſerted, and ſeems to be proved by many concluſive ar- 
guments, . Soon, pfigr. the fall, it is certain they were in uſe; Abel 
offered an animal! ſacriſice, Aud was accepted for it ; therefore they 
had been inſtituted before that period. But in all the interval, 
there was no ſeaſon ſo proper for the inſtitution, as as immediately after 
the fall, when God appeared t to Adam and Eve; - and paſſed ſen- 
tence on them. Sacrifice was inſtituted as the means of o 
ale pardon of: fin I and the rſt fin. had, at that, fafon, been juſt 
committe , The lives of our firſt parents were forfeited by i it ; this 
was the fit time to ſubſtitute 7 a  Facrifice in their. place. The Re- 
deemer wal nbi promiſed; [what time more proper for the inſtitu s 


- Hoh of a rite OL is confeſſedly typical of him? That this was the 


_ wyery 1 W er exe is a circumſtance i in. the hiſtory, which ſeems to in+ 
dicate ; after paſſing ſentence on the firſt pair, God cleathed them 
with "abi > it js. probable that no animals had died of themſelves 
before che fall z man got not permiſſion ta kill them for food till 
after the flood what then are the ſkins with which they were 
loathed, fo M to have been, as the ſkins of the animals which, 


at the inſtitution of <a God had 6 axpoing them to kill for the 
Ls rng ? 
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him, to explain the ere to keep aliye the 
expectation of him, to to promote reliance on 
him through all the ages which divine wiſ- 
dom had deereed ſhould 1750 before Chriſt was 
actually offered up, to be, in every repetition 
of it, à ſtanding prophecy: of the future re- 
demption, that to this, men, in all ſugceed- 
ing generations, might have recourſe by faith, 
for the:cremiſſion of their ſins. Agreeable to 
this, is the account vrhich the apoſtle gives of 
Abel's ſacrifice; the firſt that is recorded in 
ſcripture ; he Sꝙered it by faith, by faith in 
this promiſe of à Redeemer, with expectation 
of, and dependence 3 Mun N N his 190 
'etifice thadowed forth.” enden lan r 
Is A ii 829 vie 8 HED 
+ AGaInvn. the cauſe.of chit ; Ai thi 
devil often has, and through the whole courſe 
of the preſent Nate ſhall continue to have, con- 
Heerable - ſucceſs; yet only ſuch ſuccels a as may 
be rep reſented by the brutfing of the heel. In 
the idolatry of the heathen, world, the devil 
reigned for many ages; in it, he and. his an- 
gels were worſhi 4 and ſerved as gods; till 
che coming of Chriſt, he ſeemed to carry all 
before him. Many and groſs corruptions. have 
been introduced into” the Chriſtian religion, 
bave l wide, and, continued, LIAR * 


* Vs $5: 
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rected: be fon of perdiitzon hath oppofed and 
exalted himſelf above all that is called God or 

that is worſhipped; fo: that he, as God, fitteth | 


in the temple of God, Heruing himſelf that he is 
God *, aer he ſhall continue to fit for ſome 
time longer. In all ages of the world iniquity 
hath abounded ; the wicked have at times been 
very many, and the righteous very few; in 
the pureſt ſocieties and the pureſt periods, 
multitudes of bad men have been intermixed 
with the good; the vicious are often proſper- 
_ ous, and the virtuous deprefled.. The beſt of 

men are imperfeCt ; in particular inſtances, fin 
triumphs over all their grace; the moſt cauti- 
_ ous ſome times give place to the devil , and 


he geis an advantage of them J. Wicked 
_ ſpirits and wicked men often fill the righteous 
with forrows, and expoſe them to fufferings ; 


the devil cafts them into priſon and into tribulu- 
lation. Satan's firſt | contrivance againſt 
mankind, was fo far ſucceſsful, that in Adam 
_ all die d. But all theſe ſueceſſes of Satan in 
the prevalence of vice and miſery, are ſlight 
and temporary; they ſhall not only be reverſed 
at the laſt, they are always oppoſed, and of- 
ten checked in the preſent ſtate. Pagan ido- 
rt was An mc ans and often e 


. The, 11. 3, 4. + Eph. iv. 27. : 74 » Cor. ii. 11. 
I Rev. ii. 10. 5 x Cor. xv. 22. 
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118 The fir Promiſe 87150. V. 
and has already, been baniſhed from many na- 
tions. by the light of the goſpel, and ſhall bs 
baniſhed from many more: | Chriſtianity, 
even when it is corrupted, retaineth force 
enough to give ſome check to evil works 3 
when the corruption of it is moſt general, ſtill 
ſome eſcape. being infected; and after an in- 
terval, it ſhines forth again in purity and in 
power: The good oppoſe the devices of the 
wicked; make them aſhamed of them, and 
prevent ſome part of the miſchief which they 
would otherwiſe produce. Virtue is ſome- 
times honouted and rewarded even in the pre- 
ſent life. In all good men, grace, though 
ſometimes baffled, prevails againſt corrupt 
luſts, and gradually mortifies them more and 
more; they repent of their /fins 3. obtain the 
forgiveneſs of them, and become more cir- 
eumſpect and blameleſs in virtuous practice. 
When Satan is permitted to afflict them, it is. 
only that they may be tried '* ; When he has 
great wrath againſt them, it is becauſe he, 
hnoweth that he bath but 4 Hort time 4; their 
ſorrows: are ſucceeded, by ſolid and permanent 
joys, and contribute to them; the God of 
peace thus brui iſes Satan under their feet 1. 
They die not for ever; Ch riſt will raiſe them 
up at the laſt ys to a new "a | 
fe. e + MT." 
Kev. li. 10 f Chap, xii. 12. 1 RE — e 
th | 8 : - SUCH 
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Sven is the firſt promiſe of a Redeemer to 
the fallen world, delivered in the ſentence 
which God paſſed on the devil, by whoſe 
temptation it had fallen, It is, in the man- 
ner of the eaſtern nations and of the early 
ages, expreſſed in figurative terms borrowed 
from the ſerpent, for which the tempter's ſe- 
raphic form gave a natural occaſion. But the 
figurative terms uſed in it, imply very clearly, 
—an intimation of the miraculous conception 
of | the Redeemer—a declaration that there 
| ſhould be a ſtated and permanent oppoſition 
between him and the devil, and that in conſe- 
quence of this the preſent world ſhould be a 
mixt and chequered ſtate—an aflurance that 
the Redeemer ſhall at laſt obtain a complete 
victory over the devil, defeat his contrivances 
againſt mankind, and make virtue and happi- 
neſs to triumph for evermore and a predic- 
tion that, in effecting this, he ſhould under- 
go ſufferings and death for us, and be expoſed 
to ſome leſſer hurts in reſpect of his followers 
and his cauſe. What theſe particulars import, 
and how they have been accompliſhed, 1 
have endeavoured to explain. | | 


Tn x reflexions on this ſubject, with which 
I propoſed to conclude my diſcourſe, ſhall be 
7 AT e "4 
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ths „Tur . of this ſubjeRt ans * 
gteatueſs of a 8 grace and kindneſs to men. 
Every part of the curſe pronounced or. the 


teropter, ſpoke comfort to our firſt parents. 


God gave them this comfort, that they might 
125 deſpond. He prevented their fear of in- 
ant death; be aſſured them, not only that 


they ſhould live to have poſterity, but that 


among them there ſhould be one great perſon, 
the Redeemer of his race, and that, through 
him; mankind ſhould at laſt triumph, and 
7 ſeucer be utterly deſtroyed. God ſuf- 
ered not bimfelf to be an ohject of mere ter- 
ror to ſinful man for a ſingle day: in the 
very hour of the provocation he allowed not 
ki nd to confider themſelves as rejected by 


him. p He gave them hope, that they might 


have a; ſtrong motive to return. to him by re- 
pentance, and to ſtudy. to regain tis favour. 
To us, Chriſtians, he has given ſtronger 
hope, by a fuller revelation of our rederaption. 


= already accompliſhed : in this hope let us re- 


Jace, and let our alacrity in endeavouring to 


pleaſe God, be in e ale e 


of our hope. | 


2. WNAr has been Laid, may 1 our 
ich in Chriſt, aud his goſpel. The Pro- 


phecy which we have conſidered, is an inti- 
mation of the moſt marvellous events: and 


ne they | 


8 
K 11 
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they bave come to paſs. They are the re- 
verſe of what the devil, with all his know- 
ledges looked for ; and a what, with all his 
cunning, he intended by his machinations : 
yet they were exactly foretold in the. very be- 
Fange of the world. Who could have fore- 
een them at that time, but God? They 4 are 
his appointment. . Jeſus Chriſt is the deliverer 
here predicted; to him every character of the 
deliverer belongs: he was born of a virgin; he 
18 in direct and jrreconcileable oppoſition to the 
devil and his cauſe ; he hath. already greatly 
broken the power of Satan, and hath revealed 
to us in what manner he will totally deſtroy 
it; 5 and he hath, ſuffered and died in accom- 
pliſhing this great deſign. | On him we may 
ſafely depe nd, as the promiſed ſeed, the re- 
ſtorer of g's bt * the e n 
n ns and Gath. | 


3. 8 Hs — Eid. tends to give us 
a juſt conception. of the ſtate of things in this 
preſent world, It is obviouſly a mixt and im- 
perfect ſtate, and it has mapy appearances of 
irregularity and confuſion. In it no character 
is wholly conſiſtent. or of a piece. In it vir- 
tuous and vicious men are intermingled, and 
connected together by many ties. In it nei⸗ 
ther is virtue uniformly rewarded, nor vice 
Wau puniſhed : in innumerable e 

| 
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good and evil are promiſcuouſſy diſtributed to 
the righteous and the wicked; and in many 
inſtances. the wicked flouriſh and proſper, 
white the righteous are unſucceſsful. and af- 
flicted. Theſe appearances of diſorder have 
been remarked in all ages; they have been 
urged by ſome as objections againſt the juſtice 
of divine Providence, and they have ſometimes 
perplexed the moſt modeſt and ſerious enquirers 
into the ways of God. But this very ſtate of 
things, the text informs us, is the appoint- 
ment of God himſelf; in the very beginning 
of the world, he declared that he had ap- 
pointed it. Being his appointment, it is un- 
alterable; in vain we fret and murmur at it; 
his ſovereign will demands our ſubmiſſion. 
Being his appointment, it muſt be wiſe, and 
juſt, and gracious; the text ſhows it to be 
eminently ſuch. It was when the parents of 
the human race had merited inſtant death, by 
which the ſpecies muſt have been totally extir- 
pated, that God appointed this ſtate of things 1 
it was a gracious mitigation of their doom; it 
ſhould be received by us as a favour and indul- 
gence. It was when our all ſeemed to be ir- 
retrievably loſt, that God appointed this ſtate: 
it is a ſubject of gratitude and joy, rather than 
of regret and mutmuring ; abſolute deſtruction 
muſt have been the portion of mankind, if 
God had not mercifully allowed them a new 
uns ſtruggle 


SkRxr. V. of the Redeemer. +5 © Tate - 
ſtruggle againſt their ſeducer. The allowance 
is greatly merciful; by it God gives every in- 
dividual a new trial, and a trial with the un- 
ſpeakable advantage of its being under the con- 
duct of the great Deliverer, for immortal hap- 
pineſs and glory. The ſeeming diſorders of 
the world are but the means of our trial; if 
we behave aright, they ſhall contribute to our 
triumph. Great as they may be, they ſhall 
not be perpetual ; evil ſhall be overthrown, 

ſhall prevail; this is not our final ſtate : 
it ſhall be ſucceeded by an everlaſting ſtate, in 
which virtue and felieity ſhall reign pure and 
unmixt. 


4. Bur let us ever remember that this 
happy ſtate ſhall be obtained only by thoſe 
who belong to the ſeed of the woman, and 
that an oppoſite ſtate of everlaſting deſtruction 
awaits the ſerpent and all his ſeed. All men 
belong either to the one or to the other. This 
is the great diſtinction of mankind. Let us 
examine carefully, to which claſs we belong. 
Are we yet engaged in the apoſtaſy from God? 
The devil is the head of that apoſtaly. Are 
we yet impenitent in fin ?. Sin is the work of 
the devil; and they who do his work, are his 
| ſeed, and thall' be deſtroyed with him. Fly 
from this miſery ; abandon fin without delay. 

Toby Chriſt Jeſu us for your leader; embrace 
him 


— 


22 _ 


— — 


| 
| 


and then ſhall you be happy; you ſhall ſhare 


— . — — —— — K * - 
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121 The N Promiſe of the Redeemer. Skh M. V. 
| him as your Saviour; practice his religion. 


Then ſhall you belong to the promiſed ſeed; 
then ſhall you be engaged in the cauſe of God; 


with your Redeemer. in his triumph; you 
Is a nn and e wight bim for 


ever. 
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THE PROMISE or THE REDEPMER 


iii 


| 4 | 


GEN. ai. 18. 
nd in th feed fall all the 1 the earth 
a lit f barbie, e 


HOUGH Jeſus Chriſt appeared in the 
» & fleſh, only in the latter times, yet his 
appearance for the redemption of fallen man- 
kind, was the gracious purpoſe of God before the 
world: began * : and from the very moment of 
the fall it was the principal object of divine 
Providence with: regard to mankind, the de- 
ſign to which all the diſpenſations of his pro- 


vidence were ſubordinate. Ever ſince that | 


period, this great ſcheme of divine love. has 
been ſteadily kept in the eye of God: to un- 
fold it gradually, a ſeries of propheſies was ex- 
tended: from the. _ ned, all. eee 
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126 The Promi it of the 82111. VI. 
ages, till the time of Malachi the leg of the 
Pr ophets. 


To compare the character, the office, and 
the actions of Jeſus Chriſt, as repreſented in 


the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, with the 


prophecies concerning him in the Old, muft 
be an employment highly agreeable to every 
inquiſitive perſon who has a juſt ſenſe of the 
importance of the goſpel diſpenſation. It is 
likewiſe of great utility; the clearneſs and full- 
neſs of the hiſtory removes the obſcurity of 
the prophecles, and the authority of the pro- 
phecies confirms our faith 1 in the hiſtory, 


Tux prophecies concerning the Meſſiah 


ü born a connected ſeries.” In the accafions and 
circumſtances of delivering them, or in the 
manner of expreſſing them, they have ſuch a 
reference to one another, as ſhows that they 
are intended of the ſame perſon. Every poſte- 


rior prophecy bears a relation to thoſe which 


preceded; in ſome particulars it alludes to 
them, it pre- ſuppoſes them, and muſt be ex- 
plained by them; and in other particulars it 


gives a new opening into the ſubject; it ren- 
ders clear and determinate what in former pre- 


dictions was obſcure and indefinite, or it diſ- 


coyers ſomething concerning the redemption of 


the world or the character of the Redeemer, of 


which 
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which no intimation had been given before. 


The truth of theſe obſervations will appear in 


explaining the prophecy which the text contains; 
and for underſtanding that prophecy. it will be 


| witul to . theſe obſervations in mind. 


| 2 — 


. ag is a n deni ok the Perc 


of the world, the. promiſe which God made 


to Abraham, Ina 1b ſeed /hall all the nations of 


the earth be blęſſed. In this diſcourſe, I ſhall 


explain this prophecy, and ſhow that it Was 
EA in Joins: of Nazareth. 


rer gives inticoation of Fe things 


Fil, Tn AT, he Redeemer of. the worl 
ſhould be the fond. of Abrahans +: e 164 


e Ta AT his ts mould be 


. high ly beneficial to men, 255 in, them 
ie 3 10 


| 27 Yd, Tas AT hes bleſlings cefulting from | 
his undertaking, ſhould not be confined to 


one nde, but extended to, all the nations of 


ae earth. 


„ Bob, In this ae God fotetolls, that 


the Redeemer of the world. ſhould be the ſeed 


of 3 | 
IMqNME- 


125 Me Promiſe of the Sznm. VI. 
- TEMEDIATELY after: the fall, God pro- 
miſed the Redeemer under the title of the SEED 
the wum , here he calls him the sEED 

ef Abraham. The ſimilitude of expreſſton was 
intended to ſhow, that both predictiotis relate 
to the ſame perſon, that the author of bleſſed- 
neſs, now promiſed to Abraham, is the ſame 
wich the head of man's recovery, announced 
to our firſt parents. In the firſt promiſe; rhe 
expreſſion rhe fied of the woman intimates the 
fingular manner in which the Redeemer ſhould 
be conceived and born: the expreſſion here 
uſed gives no ſuch intimation ; it leaves this 
character of che Nedeemer b tlie ſarme footing 
on which that promiſe had put it; but in the 
_ eaſe of Abrabarty there was fornerhing peculiar; 
Iſaac, from whom the Redeemer was te ſpriug, 
was born miraculouſly of Sarah after ſhe was 
in the ordinary 'courſe of nature incapable of 
having a child. This eirtumſtanee bore ſore 
analogy to the manner of expreſſion in that 
promiſe, it was ſufficient to keep alive _ ex- 


e of an e e N 


Bor the placiget in essa intendes to /he 
given by calling the Redeemer the ſeed of Abra- 
ham, was information of the family from which 
he ſhould ſpring, infornution that he Would 
be a deſcendant of Abraham. 10 1 N99 5 

| Gen. iii. x5, e 
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Tn E expreſſion uſed in the firſt promiſe, 
the ſeed of the woman, intimated that he ſhould 
be a Saviour in human nature. No more pars 
ticular deſcription cf him was either neceſſary 
or proper at that time, when only the com: 
mon parents of the human race had yet a being. 


But in courſe of time, mankind were multi- 


plied into many families, In which of theſe 
might they look for their Redeemer ? For their. 
direction in this point, more particular revela- 
tions became neceſſary. After the flood, each 
of the three! ſons af Noah was to be the 
progenitor of many nations. In foretelling 
the ſtate of their poſterity, by inſpiration, Noah 
ſays, God ſball enlarge 'Fapheth, and, or but 
be ſpall dwcll in the tents of Shem . By many. 
the latter clauſe is referred not to Japheth, but 
to God, and is underſtood. ag an intimation 
that the promiſed Redeemer ſhould be of the 
poſterity of Shem; an intimation which, in the 
form of expreſſion, bears à great analogy to 
the ęvangeliſt's deſcription of that Redeemer, 
The Ward was made fleſh, and dwelt, the ori: 
ginal imports,. tabernacled or os his dent! 


ne us Fe A. e ee 
N —4 2411 8 

30 r Shem 1 Ho e 3 amn = 
Y them deſcended many nations, It ſoon 


; Ae became 
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became neceſſary to point out, from which of 
theſe the Saviour ſhould ſpring. For this pur- 
poſe God called Abraham from his on country 
into'the'land-of Canaan: he promiſed this land 
as a temporal inheritance to his poſterity; and 
at the fame time informed him, that the Re- 
deemer ſhould ſpring from him, In thee ſhall 
all tbe \ families! of the earth be - bleſſed *. 
Abraham underſtood not this to mean, wha 
himſelf was the appointed Saviour, but only 
that this Saviour ſhould be one of his poſterity; ; 
accordingly it is recoſded to his honour, that, 
while he had yet no child, he believed God +. 
When: Iſaac was promiſed, intimation was alſo 
given, that he was the ſon of Abraham, with 

hom God would eb % his covenant : 
after lie birth, the intimation was repeated, 
In Iſaue all thy SEED be called i: and when 
Abraham had appreved his faith, by obeying 
Godis command to offer Iſaac, the grand promiſe 
was.exp licitly renewed,” and. ratified by the-oath 
of Ged, in the words of my text, In thy ſeed 
_n_ 2 100 nations + My wen be ee 


T's HESE . not als dme the 
Redeemer to be one from among the poſterity 
of eee, but alſg intimate e chat he ſhould 
FEE EN 3. L&424 * tt! Pos "3 '' II 

Gen. xii. 3. + Chap. xv. 6. Rom, iv. 3 «6, Þ Gen. Gal, 
XVI .19, 21. [Chap exxi- 126. 
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be of his poſterity by Iſaae: aud to Tae hir 

ſelf the promife was afterwards repeated it the 

very ſame words which are employed ii the 

text T. Abraham not only had before' now 

Immaer by Hagar, but alſo was afterwirds to 
have ſeveral children by Keturah : but maukind 

are directed to look for their Redeemer, only 

among the poſterity of Iſaac. To render the 

direction ſtill more determinate, after Iſaac had 
two ſons, from whom diſtinct nations were to 

ſpring, God ſaid to Jacob the younger of them, 

In the, and in thy ſeed fhull all the families of 
earth be ble Ma as, in the purſuance of the 
fame intention, Jacob was made, in his dying 

words, to reſtri the origin of the Redeemer 

to the tribe' of Judali; and: the ſpirit of revela- 
tion in after times {til farther reſtricted it to 
the family of David, and likewiſe unfolded by 
degrees many particulars relating to tlie place; 

ane Heute eireumſtances 72 ene e IOC 

9 o craft and Kine; in this als 8 this 
expectation of tlie Redeemer from time to rey 
was every way worthy of the divine wiſdonii== 

It was neceflary for preſerving the expeatatidn 
of this great petſon in the world. In tlie 
fümily of Abraham alone, tlie expectation Was 
 Peſeivewr. et "or of mankind, e 
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baſely from true religion, very ſoon forgot the 
the primeval revelation, and loſt all — 

of the Saviour. In the other branches even of 
the family of Abraham and of Iſaac, the pro- 
miſe made to them was quickly forgotten; it 
was remembered only in the line of Jacob, from 
which it had been intimated that he was to 
ſpting, and to which predictions of him were 


nee repeated. 


Tn E determination of the Redeemer' s origin 
was. alſo of great importance both for ſetting 
aſide the pretenſions of impoſtors, and for giving 
evidence to the true Redeemer when he ſhould 
ariſe. In vain would any perſon of other na- 
tions have claimed this character: the Redeemer 
mult be of the poſterity of Abraham by Iſaac 
and by Jacob. By this ſingle mark, Mahomet 
is convicted as a cheat: but in Jeſus, whom we 
embrace as our Redeemer, this is accompliſhed. 
To theſe Patriarchs, the evangeliſts trace up 
his genealogy by both his parents; and to 
the promiſe and oath. made to Abraham, the 
New, Teſtament frequently refers. In courſe of 
time, ; multitudes of circumſtances relating to 
him, were foretold; and as the predictions of 
him became more complex, in the very ſame 
proportion, the application of them became the 
ſimpler and the more infallible. They were 


rendured ſo eee before prophecy 
Ceeaſed, 


*% 
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ceaſed, that they could not poſſibly all agree to 
any perſon except him who was intended in 
them: but various, minute, and circumſtan- 
tial as they were, they all agreed with the 
moſt punctual exactneſs, to Jeſus of Nazareth; 
and thus demonſtrated, That he was the 
great Deliverer promiſed from the beginning 
of the world, and, through all ſucceſſive ages, 
invariably kept in the eye of pm and 
Rey revealed to men | 


Su 1, It is foretold in the text, that 
the undertaking of the perſon here promiſed, 
ſhould be highly Bae ne to eee DO 


| FOG him, God ye tavngiin 2 be Bleſſed. 
The original may mean, hall bleſs themſelves : 
in this ſenſe the Jews underſtand it, and ex- 
plain the import of the promiſe to be, That 
they who wanted to expreſs the beſt wiſhes to 
another, would pray; May it be to thee as to 
Abraham. To confirm this fenſe of the ex- 
preffion, it is obſerved, that Iſaac, in bleſſing 
Jacob, ſays, God Almighty give thee tbe bleſſing 
. of Abraham, io thee,” and to thy ſeed with 
thee *; and that Jacob having ſaid to the ſons 
of Joſeph, bs thee fall Ijrael bleſs, explains it 
| 10 this very OW by adding, faymg God make 
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thee as Ephraim, and as Manaſſeh*.' But in 
this latter paſſage, the manner of expreſſion is 
not preciſely the ſame as in the text; and the 
form of benediction recorded in the former paſ+ 
ſage, rather took irs occaſion from the promiſe 
made to Abraham, than expreſſed - the full 
ſenſe of it; it pre- ſu ppoſes that bleſſings were 
promiſed to him, and its import depends on 
what, theſe bleſſings were. The text is a part 
of that promiſe ; and its ſimpleſt meaning is, 

That by the Redeemer who was to ſpring from 
bet the nations ſhould be rendered 


happy. 


Tas for ion is dend; it Ader 
not the kind or degree of happineſs which the 
Redeemer would confer upon mankind; yet 
Abraham could not be at a loſs to diſcern this. 
The promiſe made to our firſt parents was in 
this reſpe& more explicit; ; the effect of the 
Redeemer's enterprize was expreſſed more de- 
fnitely; it was intimated that he would bruiſe 

the ſerpent's head: and this, from the circum. 
| Ranges in which that promiſe was given, could 
not hut he underſtood. by them to imply, that 
he would obtain a com plete victory over the 
devil; defeat his deſigus againſt mankind, re- 


| ayes them Hom the ſin and * into which 
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he had ſeduced them, and reſtore them to that 
life and happineſs from which they had fallen 
by his ſuggeſtion : and in this ſenſe they would 
explain it to their poſterity. Abraham was ac- 
quainted with this firſt promiſe; he could not 
but recollect it on this occaſion; and by its 
more preciſe terms he would define and limit 
the general expreſſion of bleſſedneſs, uſed in the 
new — made to himfelf.. He would un- 
derſtand, not merely that from this promiſed 
ſeed the nations ſhould receive great benefits, 
but alſo that he ſhould be the author of all thoſe 
particular benefits which are implied in bruiſing 
the ſerpent's head. It would readily be under- 
ſtood in the fame ſenſe in after ages; by po- 
ſterior predictions, the nature of theſe: benefits 
was more diſtinctly unfolded ; but it is in the 
New Teſtament; in the hiſtory of the great 
Deliverer now actually come, that we may 
learn the full import of the bleſſedneſs pro- 
miſed througli him; - and with a plain and de- 

figned reference to this very promiſe, the be- 

nefits derived to us from Jeſus Chriſt, are often -_ 
e wen in e un ien ee 


Or bim bene be ho 8 Akan W | 
beck, when he was filled with the Holy 
SGhoſt, as the great perſon af whom Gvd ſpa ke 
by the mouth of his holy prophets which have 
12 _ tht world began{ Fand particularly as 
2X I 4 the 
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the perſon appointed to perform the mercy pro- 
miſed 4o our faibers,. and to remember his holy 
covenant, the oath awhich he fware to our father 
Abraham: and in his prophecy deſcribed the 
bleſſings to be conferred by him, as conſiſting 
in our being ſaved from our enemies, and from 
the hand of all that hate us, in his granting unto 
us, that awe being delivered out of the hands 
of our enemies, might ſerve him without fear, 
in holineſs and righteouſneſs before him, all the 
days of our lives; in his giving knowledge of ſal- 
vation to his people, by the remiſſion of their fins, 
through the tender mercy of our God; whereby 
the aay-ſpring from on high bath v ited us, to 
give light to them that fit in darkneſs and in ihe 
Shadow of death, 10 guide our feet into the way 
of peace . The apoſtle Peter haying reminded 
the Jevrs, that they were the children of the 
Prophets, and of the covenant which God made 
with our fathers, ſaying unto. Abraham, And in 
thy | ſeed. ſhall all the kindreds of the earth be 
bleſſed, thus deſcribes the fulfilment. of the, pro- 
miſe, in manifeſt, alluſion to the terms of it, 
Unto you firſt, God having raifed up his Son 
FJeſus, ſent him to BE Ess you, in turning away 
every one of you from bis iniquities +.' The 
apoſtle Paul calls the Chriſtian falvation the 
"I 4 e and. under this Baze * | 
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ſcribes it as including Chriſt's redeeming us from 
the curſe of the law, and our receiving the pro- 


' miſe of the Spirit through faith, the: adoption 


| of ſons, and the inheritance *®. To Abraham 
God promiſed, that in his ſeed the nations 
ſhould: be bleſſed; and the apoſtle teſtifies that 
in Chri jt God hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual 
2 e in heavenly places 4. 


Tas promiſe gave room to expect 8 
Soak and manifold : but all the bleſſings which 
men could beforehand conceive to be included 
in it, or even in the more particular prophecies 

that followed, the apoſtle juſtly obſerves, are 
far exceeded by the bleſſings which, the goſpel 
afſures us, are actually purchaſed for us by 
Jeſus Chriſt : Eye, ſays he, hath not ſeen, nor 
ear. heard, neither have entered into the heart 
F man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him; but God hath: revealed © 
them to us by his Spirit 4. All the means of 
neceſſary knowledge and of bolineſs, divine il- 
lumination, ſtrength and aſſiſtance, the for- 
- giveneſs of ſins, the favour of God, the reſur- 2 

tection from the dead, and the everlaſting hap- 
pineſs of heaven; theſe are the bleflings which 
Chriſt confers: and they are bleſſings the 
t in themſelves, and the moſt ſuitable 


, Gal. i lie 13, 14, 15. iv. 5. | + Eph. i. 3. 1 I FREE 9, 16. 
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to ignorant, weak, corrupt,. guilty, and mortal 
creatures. Of him who confers them, it might 
be foretold with the er reaſon, at! in ba 
men ſhould be bleſſed. | 
In the firſt ls it had TRE mtilnstedd 
that: 4 in conquering Satan, the Redeemer ſhould 
be a ſufferer; it had been ſaid, Thou fhalt bruiſe x. 
His heel. In the text it is only ſaid that in 
him, that is, by means of him, the bleſſing 
ſhould come: but in what particular way he 
ſhould procure it, the words give no intima- 
tion. They were connected, however, with a 
very remarkable event. God had commanded 
Abraham, Take now thy ſon, thine only ſon 
Iſaac, whom thou loveſt, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt 
Mering. Abraham had ſet out, and, on the 
third day of his journey, was juſt preparing to 
obey the hard command, when the angel of the 
Lord ſtopped his uplifted hand, preſerved his 
ſon, and provided auother ſacrifice. In appro- 
bation and reward of this inſtance of faith and 
obedience, the promiſe in the text was glven, 
and confirmed by an oath. It is commonly 
allowed, that that whole tranſaction was in- 
tended to give Abraham information of the 
death and ſacrifice of the Redeemer, and was 
c underitood by him to typity aud prefigure 
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theſe: there 1s reaſon for allowing it. Bur 
whether in that tranſaction Abraham perceived 
the ſacrifice of Chriſt, or not; whether they 
who lived before Chriſt's appearance, appre- 
hended its meaning ſo far as to learn from it, 
that he was to die a ſacrifice, or not; yet we 
who live after the event, can by its light per- 
ceive and do know that the whole tranſaction 
was a type of the ſufferings and facrifice of 
Chriſt. To us it is a proof, that this method 
of redemption was foreſeen and foreordained by 

God, Between Abraham, at God's command, 
offering Iſaac, the ſon whom he loved, in 5 
erifice, and God giving his only begotten and 
well- beloved ſon to be a ſacrifice for our fins; 
between God's requiring Iſaac, the very heir of 
tlie promiſe, the firſt born of the covenant, to 
be offered, and his requiring Jeſus Chriſt, the 
great ſubject of that promiſe, the head of the 
| Fovenant, to be made a propitiation for the ſins 

of the world; the ſimilitude and correſpond- 
ence is ſo perfect as to leave no room for our 
doubting that the one was intended to be pro- 


phetical of the other. The conformity be- 


tween the types under the Old Teſtament, and 
the eyents of the New, happened not by chance; 

but was purpoſely contrived to ſhew: us Cliriſ- 
trans,” that the grand deſign of manꝭs redemp-· 
tion which we ſeg now accompliſhed, was ever 
my the” view of God, Was LN carrying on, 

nd and 
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and ran through all the diſpenſations of re- 
vealed religion. Abraham with-held not Iſaac, 
his ſon, his only ſon; and God ſpared nut his 
orun Son, but delivered him up for us all *. The 
ſufferings to which he delivered him up, and 
by which he made the atonement +, were clear- 
ly foretold in the courſe of the prophecies : 
and in the New Teſtament we have the hiſtory 
of the ſufferings which Jeſus underwent, and 
| deſcriptions of the efficacy of his ſacrifice, ex- 
actly agreeable to the prophecies. 


4 1 It 1 foeadads in the text, that 
the bleflings in this manner purchaſed by the 
neee ſhould extend to all nations. 


In the firſt promiſe this was not ce; ; 
it was not neceflary.; the. firſt parents of the 
whole human race were alike connected with 
all the kindreds of their poſterity. But now, 
when one nation was pointed out, from which 
the Redeemer was to ſpring, there was great 
need to give intimation that he was not in- 
tended for the benefit of that nation only, 
but of all nations. This was the more neceſ- 
fary becauſe, along with the promiſe given to 

to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, that the Re- 
= N HOT to ee from pen there Was 
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conſtantly a promiſe alſo given them, of a 
temporal inheritance, of the land of Canaan *, 
which was peculiar to their poſterity, and in 
which other nations had no intereſt. This 
might have led them to interpret the promiſe 


of the Saviour, as likewiſe peculiar to them- 
ſelves. Their eſtabliſhment in the land of Ca- 


naan was made ſubſervient to the great de- 
ſign of the redemption of the world, by pre- 
ſerving among them the knowledge of the one 
true God, and by giving ſcope to a long ſeries 
of prophecies concerning that diſpenſation of his 
grace. Finding themſelves in this manner ſe- 
lected by God, and privileged above other 
nations, they would the more readily con- 
clude, that the Redeemer was deſigned for 
them alone. For preventing the miſtake, this 
early intimation that he was to be the Saviour 
of all nations, was highly proper: by many 
ſucceeding prophecies the ſame information 
was inculcated upon them. All this did not 
prevent their falling into the miſtake; but it 
eee it inexculable, | | 


Buy ORE : the 1 came, „ en bad pers | 
ſuaded themſelves, in oppoſition to the infor- 
mation of all the prophets, that he was to be 
the temporal Ale quly of their nation. Had 
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Jeſus Chriſt been an impoſtor, he would have 
accommodated his pretenſions to their coneep- 
tions; indeed he muſt have been under the fame 
prejudice; it could never have entered into his 
thoughts to form a deſign totally repugnant to 
the notions which ſo univerſally and ſo deeply 
poſſeſſed all his countrymen. He ſhewed 
himſelf to be no impoſtor, he ſhewed himſelf 
to be the promiſed Redeemer, by the very pre- 
tenſions which he made. To the contracted 
notions of the Jews, they were diametrically 
oppoſite; but they agreed exactly to the de- 
clarations of the prophets, and fulfilled them. 
He appeared, not as the deliverer of the Jews, 
but as the Saviour of the world: tlie angels 
proclaimed his birth to be gund tidings of great 
joy, which" ſhould be unto all peuple *: in his 
life-time, he gave many fsb rb that he 
was intended for all nations: and after his re- 
ſurrection, he expreſly commanded his diftiples 
to go into all the world; teach all nation, and 
preach the goſpel" to every creature F. They 

did ſo: their own minds were putified from 
the prejudices of their nation; they ſaw that | 
the gentiles as well as the Jews: had accefs to 
Arise and bleſſedieſs by faith in Jeſus 
Ehriſt ; they perceivedsf 2 mb, chat God ir no 
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that feareth him and worketh righteouſneſs, is 
accepied. with him *; they proclaimed that 
there is no. difference: betwweet the Few and the, 
Greek, for the ſame. Lord. over all is rich unto all 
that. call upon him r. The narrow- minded Jews 
found fault. But the apoſtles withſtood them, 
confuted them from the prophets, and oſtener 
than once confuted them from this very pro- 
miſe made to Abraham, which, they informed 
them. Was not to Abraham or to his ſeed through 
the lau, but through the righteouſneſs. of faith 4. 
Nuont ye therefore, ſays Paul, that tbey which. 
are of faith, the ſame are the children of Abra. 
ham: And, the ſcripture foreſeeing that God 
wonuld,juftify the heathen through faith, ere 
core the goſpel unto Abraham, ſaying, In thee 
hall all nations be bleſſed: So then they which 
be of faith, are blgſſed with faithful Abrabam . 
The bleſſing. off Abraham hath come on the Gen- 
tiles through Jeſus Chrift d. The: covenant which 
was caufitmed- befare of. God in Chriſt, the law, 
which,wwas four hundred and thirty years afier,. 
canuot diſaunul, that-it ſhould make the promiſe. 
bf none. effetb.**. If ye be Chriſt's, then are 5 
Arabars ſeed, ard þ 4 CIR ta; JOG e 
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+ Ir was obſerved before, that the text may 
be rendered, In thy feed hall all the nations of 5 

the earth bleſs themſehves. But rendered in this 
manner, it implies a far more important ſenſe 
than that which the Jews would give it; it 
foretells, that the nations ſhould acknowledge 
that in this ſeed alone they can be happy; it 
foretells the actual reception of the Redeemer 
by all nations. This alſo is verified in Jeſus 


Chriſt. In Lim the nations bleſſed themſelves, 


much more than the Jews, who claimed the 
Meſſiah as altogether their oven. Only a few 
of the Jeus in compatiſon believed on him: 

while the bulk of them rejected him, multi- 
tudes of the gentiles received his goſpel. While 
the Jews, the natural and immediate heirs of 
promiſe, the deſcendants of his own anceſtors, 
are outcaſts from his kingdom, it is eſtabliſhed 
in many nations in all the quarters of the 
world. Already the prophecy is ſo far ac- 
ccmnplidheds, as to give us ground of aſ⸗ 
ſurauce that in due time it will have its 
full completion, by all the kingdoms of this 
world becoming the kingdoms of- our Lord 

of his Chriſt +. This day is this _ prophecy, 
brethren, fulfilled in ourſelves. We are by 
nature gentiles, aliens from the commonwealth 
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miſe : But now, in Chrift Feſus, we who ſome- 
time were afar off, are brought nigh, and are 
made fellow-citizens with the ſaints, and of the 
houſehold of God, fellow-heirs, and ome: gy 
of his promiſe in Chriſt by the goſpel x. This 
very day, we fit here aflembled, acknowledge 
ing the Redeemer as already come, preached 
unto the gentiles, believed on in the world . 
And if our acknowledgment be ſincere, if we 
heartily accept the redemption which he hath 
wrouglit, aud comply with the religion which 
he hath taught us, in him we ſhall be bleſſed 
for evermore, being ſet down with Abra. 
ham, and Jſaac, * e in dhe Rags ones * 
Heaven + Jy 

Th U 15 my 3 I have mw you 3 the 
meaning of this propheſy, and'its accompliſh- 
ment. And now what are we to learn from 


and N ö 


3 nd b we nok 15 Letras if we're» 
ceive not the Saviour who is ſo carefully point - 
ed put to us? Every propheſy in the Old Teſta» 
ment, accompliſhed under the New, is a proof 

of the ine of both; it ſhews that they 
have the ſame author, and that he is the God 
who is perfect in knowledge, in whoſe eyes 
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the "TOE is even as the preſent. In Jeſus, 
this very early prophecy was exactly fulfilled. 
Abraham had no child when this promiſe was 
firſt made to him, nor was there, in 'the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature, a poſſibility of his bav- 
ing one: yet he believed God: Againſt hope be 
believed in hope ; and being not weak in faith, 
he confidered not his own body now dead, neither 
the deadneſs of Sarah's womb : he ſiaggered not 
at the promiſe of Ged, through - unbelief, but 
was frong in faith, giving glory io God, and 
being fully perſuaded, that what be had pro- 
miſed, he awas able alſo io perform *. He be- 
lieved in circumſtances, if poſſible, Gill more 
difficult: when he was tried, he offered up 
Jaac; and he that had received the promiſes of- 
Fered up bis 'qnly begotten ſon, of whom it was 
| oſaid, That in Iſaac ſhall thy ſeed by called; ac- 
counting that God was able ta raiſe him up, 
even from the dead, from whence alſaq, he re- 
cerved him in a figure +. When ws are com- 
manded to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, bow much 
Jeſs is required of us, than Abraham performed 
To us, the Redeemer is not promiſed, but 
ſhewn already come; to us, he is not darkly 
intimated, but clearly manifeſted ; he was pre- 
eiſely marked by the prophets of all ages; he 
was pointed out by the finger of the _; 


|  ® Rom, iv. 27, 18, 19, 20, 44, + Heb, xi, 87, 48; 39" 
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he approved himſelf the true Saviour, by ful⸗ 
filling i in himſelf, all that bad been before 
written concerning him, God alſo bearing Him 
witneſs both with ſigns and wonders, and with 
divers miracles * Such fulneſs of evidence 
leaves no ereuſe for unbelief. Be uot ye, bre- 
thren, faithleſs, ' but” "believing +, walking in | 
the CER. of the 12 of our father Abraham f. 


2. How great is gur danger, if we rejeſ 
a Soor whoſe undertaking is ſo important 
in the eye of God? The falvation of man- 
kind by Jeſus Chriſt, is ſo important that it 
has been the object of God's attention, com- 
placence, and delight, through all the ages of . 
the world. All his revelations to mankind, 
the ſeparation of the Iſraelites, and the whole 
plan of their religion, point to this as their 
8 reat end. The information of it, Which the 
text Contains, Was given to Abraham, as a 
ſuitable reward for the higheſt inſtance of his 
| obedience, Al this ſets its importatice iti the 
| ſtron gelt light ; : 14 repreſents It as, what our 
Saviour calls it, "the" counſel of Goa, the final 
relult of the deliberations et? 8 wiſdort 
The Jews rejefred 1 this counſe} of God again 
themſelves . It was's Arg atrocious” criche'; 
it v was "fo bafflc all the contriyances of divink 
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wiſdom and love for their good. The reſto- 
ration of mankind from ignorance, corruption, 
guilt, death, and miſery, to knowledge, pu- 
rity, favour, immortality, and happineſs, is 
the object of the Redeemer's undertaking. It 
muſt be the ultimate end of all the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence relative to mankind. It 
is the grandeſt deſign in which they can be in- 
tereſted. How ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo 
great ſalvation * ? Of what puniſhment ſhall 
we not juſtly be thought worthy ? Knowing 
the terrors of the Lord +, let us be perſuaded 
to ſeek the favour of God, through Jeſus Farm, 

in whom he is cell. plegſed :. - 


OS” what gratitude. and joy ſhould 
we . the Saviour who is revealed to us, 
accept the ſalvation which he has purchaſed, 
and perform the terms on which. he offers it! 
Abraham laugbed . when Iſaac was promiſed 
to him. He rejoiced, ſays our Saviour, to ſee 
my day; and he ſaw.it and was. glad 9d. How 
much more ſhould we be glad? Abraham ſaw 
the day. of Chriſt but faintly, and at a diſtance; | 
we ſee it already riſen, and ſit under the full 
light of it. The bleſſings of God s covenant 
were only hinted to him; but to us they are 
| fully diſplayed... If he rejoiced becauſe to 


. Heb. ji. + + 2 Cor. v. 11. f Mat, il 27, Gen. 
r 465 + fn te nr 7, 


him 
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him the promiſe was made, ought not we 
much more to rejoice when to us the promiſe 
1s performed? We are not the children of 
Abraham according to the fleſh : yet we are 
made, by the kindneſs of God, the children 
of the promiſe. To us it hath been faid, 

Rejoice ye gentiles, with his people *; among 
us are preached the unſearchable riches of Chrift +. 
Let us be thankful for this grace, let us cheer- 
fully improve it, let us perform with alacrity 
whatever is neceſſary for our obtaining ever- 


laſting happineſs through Jeſus Chriſt. 


Deut. xxxii, 43. Rom. xv. 10. # Eph. iii. 8. 
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CONSTANCY. IN RELIGION ENFORCED BY 


THE COMMON nes OF HUMAN 
HF E. | 


Uk CAE ines 13. 


There bath 0 temptation taken you, but ſuch as 


is common to man. 8 


ROM obſerving that, in the preſent ſtate, 
| calamities befall good and bad men indiſ- 

Wiel the irreligious have concluded, 
that God takes no concern about the behaviour 
of men, and that is is therefore vain to ſerve 
bim: and from obſerving that a ſtrict adhe- 
rence to virtue is, in ſome caſes, the direct 
cauſe of ſuffering or loſs, they have affected to 
conclude farther, that it is even folly to be 
virtuous. .; The great reward which God has 
promiſed to good men in the future life, is 
deen ene to n it our ere 
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wiſdom to adhere to vi rtue, whatever ſuffer- 
ings it may bring upon us in the preſent life. 
But earthly things take fo faſt an hold of the 
minds 'of men, that ſufferings for religion 
muſt always have ſome tendency to prevent 
their looking forward to the heavenly reward, 
with faith firm enough to ſuſtain their forti- 
tude, and ſecure their ſtedfaſtneſs. On this ac- 
count the ſcripture often calls ſuch ſufferings, 
by way of eminence, femptations. 


Tr is in the time of perſecution chiefly, that | 
men are expoſed to temptations of this kind: 
but they are not totally exempt from them at 
any time. There will always be particular 
ſituations in which religion obſtructs mens 
worldly intereſt; in which we may forfeit 
ſome immediate advantage, or incur ſomething 
troubleſome or diſagreeable, by inflexible and 
uncomplying virtue : and there will be many 
more ſituations, in which we may be appre- 
henſive of theſe. conſoquences. Though we 
be under no temptation to renounce-our. reli- 
gion altogether, we may be very Riroogly 
154nconfiſtent with ſome of 
its particular laws. Pread of incurring the 
ridieule of the world, the diſpleafure of 
friends, the reſentment of the powerful, the 
Joſs of a favourable opportunity for gain, are 
often Pleaded by men 1 * age, as ex- 
Ranlim 5 f . 
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cuſes for acknowledged deviations from the 
ſtrict line of integrity and innocence. Never 
therefore can it be unſeaſonable to exhort 


Chriſtians to conſtancy in virtuous practice, 
notwithſtanding the ſufferings, loſſes, and | 


\ inconveniences. in which it may involve them, 


or to urge upon them for this purpoſe, the 
ſame arguments which the facred writers pro- 
poſed, for the confirmation of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians enduring nes for the ſake of the 


585 


In this earthly ſtate, all x men ie ex- 
ception are ſubjected to ſuffering and affliction. 
Far from conſidering this as unfavourable to 
the cauſe of virtue or religion, the ſacred wri-' 
ters deduce from this very topic, an argument 
for reſolution, patience, and conſtancy under 
the peculiar ſufferings to which religion and 
virtue ſometimes expoſe good men. To ſup- 
port the Chriſtians of that age under perſecu- 
tion for righteouſneſs fake, they remind them, 
that all mankind, as well as they, are obnoxi- 
ous. to many ſufferings. Me know that the : 
whole creation groantth and travaileth in | 
together until now *, ſays the apoſtle, in for- 
titying the- Meant againſt the ſufferings of this 
Agent lime +. The ee ans s alſo were in 


2 dan, viii. 22 9 18. 
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danger of ſuffering for religion.” They dreaded 
that their refufing all communion with the Pa- 
gans in their idolatrous feaſts, might provoke 
their reſentment ard raiſe a perſecution : per- 
haps, they had experienced this in ſome degree. 
The goſpel notwithſtanding required them to 

| perfiſt i in their refuſal: compliance with any 
appendage of Pagan worſnip, would have been 
an apoſtaſy from the faith of Chriſt, and from 
the ſervice of the one living God. The apoſ- 
tle exhorts them to inflexible reſolution, let him 
that thinketh he flandeth, tate heed left he fall; 
and enforcetli the exhortation by this argu- 
ment, there hath no temptation Taken you, but 
fuch” as is common to man. The ſufferings 
which you have incurred by your ſtedfaſtneſs, 
and all the ſufferings which by it you can in- 
cur, are only ſuch” The are ordinary in the life 
of man therefore you ought to meet them 
with fortitude, to bear them with patience, 
and not allow yourſelves to be moved by them 
to deviate from the purity of the goſpel in a 
| point ſo eſſential. The force of the argument 
cannot but be felt, as ſoon as it is propoſed, 
Vet its impreſſion may be ſtrengthened by its 
being deliberately unfolded, by our conſider- 
ing attentively in what particular ways the 
common troubles of human life urge us to 
ſubmit. chearfully to thoſe troubles which the 
good 1 man may ſometimes 1 incur by 9 his 
ut y. 
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duty. They urge us to this conduct, by the 
example of ſuffering which they exhibit, by 
leading us to conclude that, if we had not 
been expoſed to ſufferings for virtue, other af- 


5 fictions would haye been allotted to us,—by 


convincing us that by deviating from virtue 
we can obtain no ſecurity againſt falling into 
the like ſufferings, —and by ſtamping vanity 
en. all en outward things. 


FI KST, The 0 kad ſorrows which 
are common, and even univerſal in human 
üfe, excite us to conſtancy under ſufferings 


bor religion and a good conſcience, by the very 


example of ſuffering which they exhibit. Think 
not for a ſingle moment of deſerting religion, 
of tranſgreſſing any one of its laws, on account 
of the inconveniences to which it may expoſe 
jon; for theſe i inconveniences, whatever they 


be, are only ſuch as men, in this mort flats. 


n. e y endure 


K the 3 paſſed 3 life withs 
out ſeeing any evil days, vou might have 
ſome excuſe for thinking j it hard that you along 
ſhould. be ſubjected to affliction, eſpecially that 
vou fhould be ſulyefted to it by a ſtrict adhe- 
rence to your duty. But every one that is 
horn of a Rn 15 Y few "Ou and full. of 

7 Frouble; 
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trouble *; on every man ſorrows are multi- 
lied by one cauſe or another : you cannot ex- 
pect an exemption from the neceſſary condition 
of your ſpecies; when you too find trouble and 
ferro +, why ſhould you repine ? Its being oc- 
caſioned by your ſtedfaſtneſs in your duty, ren- 
ders your condition no worſe than that of many, 
who have fallen into as great trouble by other 
means. If the fulfilling of the obligations of 
religion expoſes you to ſuffering, you ought not 
to venture on tranſgreſſing them in order to 
avoid it, till you have firſt ſurveyed all the mi- 
ſeries of thoſe who ſuffer, but not for religion; 
till you have traced the diſaſters of all ages 
down from Adam to the preſent hour; and till 
you be able to fay, that what you mutt en- 
dure in retaining your integrity 4, is bitterer 
than ever fell to the lot of man. But truly, 
religion never expoſed its moſt determined 
champions, even in the bloodieſt perſecutions, 
to greater loſſes or ſeverer pains, than many 
have been forced to encounter in the common 
| courſe of providence, or have brought upon 
_ themſelves by their imprudence or their crimes. 
Religion has expoſed men to the ſpoiling of their 


goods F,, to ſuffer the loſs of all things for Chr; ift 
Fe — WP: 4 e it ould require Maus in ad- 
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bering to virtue, to relinquiſh all your poſſeſ- 
fions: yet would it reduce you to a worſe 
condition than that man whom you ſee con- 


tentedly carning a ſcanty livelihood by his daily 


labour, or than that other whom you find al- 
ways chearful, though he be begging his 
bread. Look to them, and be aſhamed to 
commit the ſmalleſt ſin through dread of po- 
verty. Religion has expoſed men to bonds and 
imprifonment * ; they are grievaus; but have 
not many ſuffered them, and ſuffered them 
with Patience, for other cauſes than firmneſs 
in religion ? Religion has expoſed men to 
death: but is death an uncommon event? 
it not ſtrictly univerſal and inevitable? Do 
you not ſee men dying, around you every day? 
If God brings you into ſuch circumſtances, that 
you muſt either deſert your duty or lay down 
your life, can you heſitate in fixing Four 
choice? There are a thouſand other, ways in 
which you may loſe your life: in ſome way, 
you muſt loſe it ſoon; but in no other 
way, can it be ſo honourable, ſo glorious, to 
loſe it. If it be i in the very prime of yo 
days that you are called to ſaerifice your fr 
to the fulfilment « f your duty; yet ſtill vou 


thall be but one 0 many hundreds who are cut 


off 3 in the prime of their, days 7 and when it 
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is certain that you muſt te once, can it be 
df very great importance, whether you die to- 
day, or to-motrow, or not many days hence ? 
The dread of death, ſtrong as it naturally is 
in men, cannot always pteyent their expoſing 
themſelves to the danger of it, in the proſecu- 
tion of their worldly intereſts, nay in the very 
train of their amuſements: J ſhall we, notwith- 
ſanding, allow it to prevent, our expoſing our- 
ſelves to that danger, in ſecuring our eternal 
intereſts by conftancy in avoiding evil and do- 
ing good! ? The dread of a violent death has 
not always power enough to reſtrain the 
wicked frotn the crimes againſt which it is de- 
nounced: and ſhall it be able to pervert us 
from our virtue ? 7 Shall they encounter . 
lations in the way of deſtruction, whic 
refuſe to meet in the way of ſalvation? 5 
ward and 22 72 7s the way of nan : hei 1s 
wiſe- and Bold 4% ds evil; Put to do goed he 
hath 4 dab. 4, nd reſollition. The 
fury of wicked pen Bis Hnnttimes "prepared 
cruel tortues for the martyrs « K 'Gog: "but for- 
tures as eruel have often Ny inflifted | on the 
atrocious criminal, "the. deteſted rival, or even 
the unhapp 4 captive: and the pattis of Natural 
N death it” ome of its forms, 1 both greater 
laſting than any attificial tormerits. 
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What ſufferings can excuſe your being deterred | 
from your duty or frightened into ſin?“ The 
greateſt. that you can incur, are only ſuch as 
multitudes have ſuſtained en religion was 


hot? at all'c conce mac 


Amr meet run in ahorchig to Weir Hy; 


are far leſs than many of the moſt common 
evils of life: they are among the very lighteſt 
diſtreſſes incident to man: they are ſuch as 
thouſands and ten thouſands ſuffer day after 


day, almoſt without a murmur. The ſneer 
of the ungodly, the ſcoff of the prophane, the 


frown of the vnprincipled or the misjudging. 
the forfeiture of a ſmall immediate profit, the 


loſs of an opportunity of becoming à littte | 


richer! or a little greater, the ſacrifice of a 
trifling proportion of what we have, khe pain 
of: denying® ourſelves ſome ſenſual pleaſure 
which a brute miglit reliſh as much as We 


Theſe are the troubles, for expoſing us to 


which we often complain of religion and of 
vittue as enemies to our preſent intereſt and en- 


joyment, and for avoiding which we too often 


venture to do what our hearts condernn! What 
are theſe amidſt the multitudes of calamities 


under which human creatures groan? How 


many endure them, and endure them willingly, 


for man infinitely leſs conſiderable than 


the 
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the preſervation of a good conſcience? For the 
ſake of theſe, to entertain a thought of yen- 
turing on the leaſt deviation from virtue, would 
demonſtrate a want of all regard to 1t, would 
betray leſs ſpirit than the meaneſt of mankind 
exert almoſt every day. Theſe are hardſhips 
very common to man; they are 10. very common 
and ſo very trivial, that they ſcarcely deſerve to 
be called temptations ; ; they are acknowledged 
by all, when religion is not in the queſtion, to 
he extremely * | 


In a ward, Religion e can never 1 men 
to greater ſufferings) it generally expoſes men 
to, much more tolerable ſufferings than ſuch as 
are common io man. Whatever you ma ſuf- 
fer- by patient continuance in well-doing *, you 
cannot be ſingular in your ſuffering. The preſent 
ſlate is ſo much a ſtate of ſorrow and affliction 
to all, that to have the ſpirit of martyrdom for 
religion, is little more than to have the ſpirit 
of a man, the reſolution neceſſary for bearing 
the ordinary viciſſitudes and troubles of hu- 
man life. We act not the part of men, if we 
hew. any anxiety: to. ſhun whatever diſtreſſes 
canyot be ſhunned ert 1 ur orfeiring our 
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-SECODNLY; Becauſe ſorrows and ſufferings 
are univerſal in this life, and every individual 


of the human ſpecies has a ſhare of them, we 


reaſonably. conclude, that, if we were exempt 


from thoſe which at any time we incur by 


doing our duty, other afflictions would have 
been allotted to us, perhaps equally, perhaps more 


ſevere. Let no man, therefore, be moved by theſe 


aftiftions. * accept them as your lot without 
repming 3 «ti them without being ſhaken in 


mind f, or n e . oο a fedſe Mug 55 4 


x) . 2917 ; T (43132 T1 5 8 


Mar it born uno un i; ; it is the logs 


pointed inheritauce of his nature; for any man 
to elude the appointment, is as impoſſible as 

2Treverſe the eſtabliſhed Jaw of matter by 
which the ſparks fly upward . The God who 
made us, hath meaſured out to every man his 
portion of afflition.. If it ſhall fall to your 
lot, to ſuffer affliction for the fake of virtue, 
be affured that without this,. or ſome other 


equivalent affliction, your meaſure could not 


have been full. a n loſs you incur, 
whatever hardſhip you. undergo, by perſevering 


in what is right, it is only in the place of 
forne-:other loſs or hardſhip, which elſe you 
have incurred by different means. By 


encountering it, n our condition hs 


* 2 Theft iii. 3. (4:2 Theft. ü. 2. 1 Pn N U Job v. 7. 
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re than it would have been at any rate. Per- 
hap s you reckon it an aggravation of your 
Gabis that it is occaſioned by your virtue: 
when the excellence of virtue ſhould ſecure its 
leading us to quietneſs, peace, joy, honour, 
and good report, 1s there not a peculiar hardſhip 
in being, for the very ſake of it, plunged into 
the contrary evils ?;, can we but be difappoint- 
ed? can we but regret that the natural conſe- 
quences of actions ſhould be ſo much per- 
verted? The regret is only the ſuggeſtion of 
a heart prone to n and cold in its at- 
tachment to virtue. The diſappointment is 
only the failure of a groundleſs expectation: 
we are forewarned that all that vill live godly 
in Conil. Feſus, ſpall ſometimes Her perſecu- 
lion. The hardſhip is only in imagination: 
ſufferings occaſioned by your doing your duty, 
cannot be more galling than the ſame or equal 
ſufferings proceeding from other cauſes. They 
are on 0 4 accounts e ard. more eligible 


wah 


Tn E God ot —_—_ doth not e wvillingh, 
| wor. grieve the children of 'men +. He mingles 
their cup with ſorrow, only becauſe it is ne- 
ceſſary for their diſcipline and improvement in 
this ſtate of probation. He chaſteneth us only 
fer our profit,, that ae might be Pn: of * 


* ae 2 mia. .. F Lam. ii. 33. „ 
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holineſs x: and he never chaſteneth any who ſerve 


him with fincerity, farther than is needful for 
anſwering this end. Now afflictions incurred by 


conſtancy in virtue, promote our improvement 


more directly and more powerfully, than thoſe 
which are incurred by any other means. The 
latter, though we bear them in the beſt man- 


ner, curb only ſome of our carnal or worldly 


luſts, improve only ſome particular virtuous 
principles, the principles of Teſignation, ſub- 
miſſion, patience, and truſt in God: but the 
former improve all the virtuous principles at 
once, add ſtrength to the whole temper of 
Soodueſs. and confirm us in univerſal holi- 
the Sera fruit of pe er unto "them 
which are exerciſed thereby + ; they are the very 
trial of our faith, much more preciqus than of 
gold that periſbeth, though it be tried with fre f. 


To have anſwered the ſame good purpoſes to 
our ſouls, to have raiſed us to an equal degree 


of improvement, ſufferings from other cauſes 
muſt have been . N 0 e there- 


34.4 3 


you 5 a SE er . ak the one 
or the other, ſome vn neceſſary. for your 
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ſanctifcation had been wanting; ; and the want 
, of it might have proved the r ruin of your ſouls, 


Ar the Cite time, afffi ions interrecl by 
holes: adherence to virtue, are more honour- 
Able thati any others; they are relieved by more 
powerful fupports and fweeter confolations ; 
and they will be followed by a greater reward, — 
In bearing afflitions' abſolutely and' by every 
nieans irievitable, there is little praiſe: but to chuſc 
rathei to fuffer Aliction with the people of God, 
than to purchaſe immunity from it by any 

icious compliatice or blameable neglect, is the 
deten praiſe. To ſuffer for evil-doing, is 
ignominious; reſolution in enduring it, is 
often only hardineſs and effrontery i in fin; at 
the beft it cannot atone for the ignominy of 
the crime: What glory is it, «if when ye be buf- 
Feted for your faults, ye take it patiently * ? But 
this is glory, if a man for conſcience towards 
God © endure grief, ſuffering wrong fully +. 
Poverty incurred by the ſtrictneſs of 1 integrity, 
has nothing abject; reproach provoked by a de- 
termined fteadineſs or an unfaſfionable delicacy 
of virtue, is true renown ; bonds and impriſon- 
ments infficted for unbending perſeverance in 
what is right, are genuine liberty; death itſelf 
for the fake of God and of Chriſt, is a crown 
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of life. Let none of you ſu ufer as amurderer,or asa 
thief, or as an evil-doer; yet if any man ſuffer 
as a Chriſtian, let him not be aſhamed, but let 
Bin gloriſy God on Ibis behalf '® If you he called 
to ſuffer ſhame, or loſs, or inconvenience, far 
the name of Feſus, rejuice that ye are counted 
worthy ll The wicked may be forced to ſuffer 
what it is beyond their ſtrength to bear; their 
ſufferings are imbittered by the cutting ſenſe 
of guilt; their ſufferings are ſent by God in 
his anger, for their puniſhment ; and who 
 knoweth the powwer of his anger +? But in diſ- 
charging your duty with fidelity and ſteadineſs, 
God 20111 not ſuffer you to be tempted above that 
Je are able, but will with the. temptation a 72 
make a way zo eſcape, that ye may be able to 
to bear it *. IF ye be reproached, or ſtript of 
Jour Eg or ſubjected to any pain, for the 
name of Cbriſt, happy are ye, for the Spirit of 
glory, and of God, refteth upon v H. Ti ber gore, 
ſays the apoſtle, 1 tale pleaſure i in infirmities, in 
reproac hes, in neceſſities, in perſecutions, in di Areſſes 
for Chrift's ſake: for when I am-wweak, then am I 
 frong}. In ſuch ſufferings, though our outward 
man periſh, yet the inward. man is renewed day 
by day]. The ſincerity and the vigour of our 
Mirtue are aſcertained; We enjoy the applanſea. of 
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an aſſured conſcience; every reflection on our 
conduct ſtrengthens our aſſurance and renews 
our joy; we ſhare in the triumphs of the 
martyrs; we glory in confidence of the ſpecial 
favour of God, who can, in the very midſt of 
our ſorrows, fill us with peace and joy which 
paſſeth all underfianding +. In other afflictions, 
the utmoſt we can do, is to be patient; it is 
only in tribulations for the ſake of righteouſneſs 
that we can glory 8, and in all ſuch we have 
reaſon to be exceeding joyſul *.—Mitigated 
| during their continuance by. the conſolations 0 
God 7, they ſhall be recompenſed in the end 
with eminence of happineſs. J/ when you do 
well, and ſuffer for it, whether your ſuffering 
be of a heavier or lighter ſort, ye tale it Pa- 
riently, this is acceptable to God |}, whoſe it is 
to recompenſe. To embrace ſuch ſufferings, 
rather than act a vicious part in any inſtance, 
ſhews incorruptible rectitude of ſoul, and con- 
firms it. It is ſuch Mictian, that, though 
i light. and But for a. moment,” worketh for us 4 
\ far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory x. 
"My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations, knowing that the trying 
"of your faith worketh patience; and let your 
Ow under them have OY work, that ye 
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may be perfett and entire, wanting nothing +, 
Bleſſed is the man that endureth temptation, for 
when he is tried, he ſhall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hath promiſed to them that 
love him . Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall 
reuile you, and perſecute you, and ſhall ſay all 


nanner F evil againſt you falſely for my. ſake : 


inſtead of ſhrinking, rejoice and be exceeding 
| glad, "= great 1s + your reward in heaven ||. 


Is ſhort, Suffering i is the lot of all men: 1 
you had eſcaped the ſufferings which you may 
at times endure for religion, you might have 
expected other ſufferings in their room: To 
have contributed as much to your improvement, 
theſe muſt have been greater; but you would 
have had weaker ſupports, ſlenderer conſola- 
tions, and a leſs reward. Grudge not therefore, 
but rejoice, if ſufferings for well-doing ſhall 
fall to your ſhare, inſtead of common afflic- 
tions; encounter them with alacrity ; ; refule to 
deviate from your duty in any point, though 
by the ſmalleſt deviation Four could be. certain 


to avoid them. 


Bor this is not the * for, thirdly, the 
Airseal of ſufferings and ian in the 
e ſtate, is ſufficient to convince us that, 


Jam. i. a, 3, 4. | 2 Ver. 12, 1 Mat. v. 11, 12. 
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if we be prevailed upon to deviate from virtue, 
by. the ſufferings to which it may ſometimes 
expoſe us, yet we cannot by the deviation 
eſcape affliction, or obtain ſecurity againſt falling | 
into. the like ſufferings by other means. The 
queſtion is not, Whether you ſhall deſert your 
duty and be exempt from trouble, or adhere to 
your duty and incur trouble? This is the groſs 
miſrepreſentation of your on deluſive fancy: 

no ſuch choice can be permitted you. The 
queſtion is, Whether you ſhall Bold gat your 
righteouſneſs *, *, and patiently. endure whatever 
trouble it may occaſion or let go your righte- 
ouſneſs and yet be forced to endure trouble? 
In this ſtate of che queſtion, can your election 
be attended with any difficulty? But this is the 
real ſtate. Who ever paſſed through life with- 
out meeting a time of trouble? What, age, 


What ſtation, what profeſſion, What character, 


what conduct, could ever probe a ſecurity 
W it? It is the fad birthright of fallen 
man. How [ſhould you alone hope tozeſcape 
it, and to eſcape it tos by declining: from your 
N by renouncing your virtue? is 


x 


THAT God, whoſe appointment the lot of 
human creatures is, hath in his wiſdom or- 
dained, that the fame diſtreſſes. * be 
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brought on different men, by different cauſes. 
Some are born to indigence; ſome are reduced 
to it by unavoidable calamities; ſome, purchaſe. 
it by folly or their vices; ſome incur it by the 
ſtedfaſtneſs of their virtue. One is brought 
| prematurely to the grave by the pining decay 
of a weakly conſtitution; another by the 
violence of an acute diſtemper: one is cut off 


in his full ſtrength by ſome fatal accident; 


another falls a victim to the poiſon of his vices, 

or the demerit of his crimes; and another en- 
counters death in the midſt of his days for the 
ſake of God and a good conſcience. There is 
ſearcely a circumſtance in the ſtate of man, 
which may not prove the ſource of almoſt any. 
of the pains and diſtreſſes to which he is ob- 
noxious. What trouble can religion bring 
upon you, that may not like wiſe proceed from 
many other cauſes? When through dread of it, 
you haue violated your virtue and wounded 
your ſouls with guilt, how ſoon may ſome of 
theſe other cauſes plunge you into that very 
trouble? Suppoſe it were one of the moſt grie- 
vous troubles incident to man; nevertheleſs it 
is folly to commit any fin or forbear any duty 
in order to avoid it, unleſs you could promiſe 
to defeat all the other cauſes which may after- 
wards produce it. The very hour after you have 
ma 1 of faith and a good cor ſcience *, 
1 Tim. i. 19. 
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the irreſiſtible ſtroke. of divine Providence, or 
that very act of vice by which you hoped to 
_ avert it, may hurl it down upon your heads 
in all its fury. You have an opportunity, for 
inftance, of preſerving: your poſſeſſions or of 
increaſing them, by diſhoneſty or falſhood or 
fin: you ſeize the opportunity: but the thief, 
the oppreſſor, the fire, the elements, any one 
of a thouſand common misfortunes, perhaps 
the very detection of your baſeneſs, may very 
foon rob you of all that you expected to ſe- 
cure, pluck the wages of unrighteouſneſs * out 
of your hands, 'and leave you nothing but the 
pollution which you have contracted in graſp- 
ing at them. There is ſome perſon from 
whoſe favour you expect much, or whoſe dif- 
pleaſure you reckon very detrĩimental to your 
intereſt; you do ' ſomething wrong to gratify 
him: but in a few days, from the mere mu- 
tability of caprice, from a miſconſtruction 
which you have no means of preventing or 
correcting, nay, it may be, deſpiſing you for 
the meauneſs of your compliance with his hu- 
mour or his vices, that perſon may withdraw 
his deceitful favour, become your enemy, and 
abandon you without pity to the agonizing re- 
flection, that you have ſold your innocence for 
N When JO, e with, eee 
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came to the chief prieſis and elders, faying, I 
have finned in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood, without any compaſſion for his anguiſh, 
without ſo much as thanking him for having 
_ fulfilled their darling wiſh, they anſwered him, 
what is that to us? ſee thou to that. And he 
cgi down the whole price of his perfidy, and 
departed, and went and hanged himſelf +. In- 
ſtances of ſuch diſappointments of the apoſtate's 
hopes, might eaſily be multiplied; they are 
numerous both in the hiſtory of the dead, and 
in the experience of the living; they are 
alarming warnings to every one of us, that 
apoſtaſy from our duty can be no refuge from 
wo troubles which. we fear i in dane it. 


Tu Ar ape N any point of duty will 
ee our trouble, is much more likely than 
that it can bring us immunity from trouble. 
The ſoldier who through fear of death flees 
from his poſt in battle, is forced to ſubmit 
with i ominy to the very death which be 


might ave met with honour in the field. If 


virtue itſelf, which is beloved by the God who 
orders all events, and is the object of his ſpe- 
cial favour and protection, cannot ſecure men 
from tribulation in this land of ſorrow, is ſe- 
curity to be expected from vice, which is odi- 
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ous to bim, which forfeits his favour, takes 
us out of his protection, and provokes his 
wrath ?. The whole tendency of virtue is na- 
turally to peace and proſperity; it is only by 
its imperfection in the human character, and 
by the prevalence of vice counteraCting i its ope- 
ration, that ever it becomes the occaſion of 
Pain or ſuffering. But fin is the natural pa- 
rent of pain and ſuffering ; it alone brought 
| them into the world; it alone perpetuates them 
in the world. Euil purſueth finers * theit 
portion is grief upon grief, and diſtreſs upon diſ- 
treſs, till death carry them into the place 
where there ſhall be wwailing and gnaſhing of 
teeth . They who through fear of ſuffering 
or loſs deſert from the ſervice of God, to the 
| ſervice of ſin, can ſcarcely fail to prerce them- 
elves through with many ſorrows. Miſerable 
are they, if they eſcape heavy ſorraws. After 

having thus fallen away, the ſtrongeſt means 
are neceflary for renewing. them. again unto re- 

pentance|| : they mult be bound i in fetters, and 
be holden in cords of affiiftion, in order to ſhew 
them their | work, and their tranſgreſſions. that 
they have exceeded, and to open their ear 10 ay- 
| cipline,. t that they may return from iniguity §. It 
is a hace of God's. ane 15 the e 50 
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his children forſake my Jaw, then will J vit 
their tranſgreſion with the rod, and their ini- 
quity with Jripes F. To eſcape being viſited 
by calatnities equal at leaſt to thoſe which you 
evaded by your defection, would ſhew you to 
be given up by God; unto your own” hearts 
, to be reprobated from the heritage of 
thoſe that [fear his name +, to be of them c 
draw back unto perdition ||. The greateſt of 
the evils to which virtue can expoſe you, it is 
certain that you cannot evade by any defection 
from it. If you could effectually evade all 
other troubles, yet from death, the utmoſt 
that man can do, no deſertion of your duty 
can poſſibly redeem you. It it appointed unto 
nen once 10 die** : There it no man that hath 
over the "Pirit 1 retain the ſpirit in the 
Us of death there is nd difebarge i in that tar; 
neither ball weed deliver thoſe that art 
given 10 it T. Death is the moſt formidable 
temptation of the kind; and in great 'wiſdony 
and great goodneſs: Goa: has provided, that 
againſt yielding to it, the argument is ſtrongeſt: 
death, the apoſtate from integrity muſt” Hot 
| withſtanding t meet; though a finner do cuil an 
 Blindred times, * his days be prolonged, yet 
ſurely I know: that his days are lag way 
aud cannot de Protohget for ever £4 
"$, Pal. 1 a ix ag 32. 3 Pial. ee TH ö + 11 8 5: 
1 Ht, . 39. Chap. ix. 27. f Leck. viii. KY Ver. 12, 11. 
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Bur if the very calamity for avoiding 
which, you haye caſt away your virtue, ſhall 
notwithſtanding come upon you, or if a 

eater calamity ſhall overwhelm. you, will 
you then find any comfort in reflecting, that 
you once warded it off for a little, by forſak- 
ing the ways of God, and forfeiting his favour? 
or when the hour is come, and it will ſoon 
come, in which death muſt remove vo from 
this world, will you be able to rejoice in the 
conſciouſneſs that, a few days or months before, 
you renounced your virtue rather than quit the 
world? Will, you then be entitled to the ſame 
ſelf-approbation, the {fame joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt, the ſame bright hope of eternal life, 
which would have f upported and, invigorated 
you if you had encountered it for the fake of 
righteouſneſs? Will it not, on the contrary, 
ne. ene by temorſe, dejection, and ter- 
ror? Will it be poſſible, in the day of trou- 
ble or of death, to reflect without inſupportable 
regret and anguiſh, that you might have con- 
tinued unblemiſhed, that you might have re- 
tained the worth of the faint, that you might 
Have purchaſed the glory of the martyr, and 
vet have been in no worſe ſituation than that 

to which you are now reduced, after having 
loſt your innocence, your honour, and your 
hope? The greateſt alleviation of which the 
W incident to e are a. 
18 
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is their being occaſioned by inflexibility 1 in 


what is right. In every reſpect it is better, if 
the will of God be ſo, that ye ſuffer for well. 
doing, than for evil-doing *. If ye obtain this 
lot, F ye ſuffer. for righteouſneſs ſake, happy are. 
yes. and highly privileged above all your bre- 
thren in adverſity : be not afraid of their terror, 
neither. be troubled, but fans y the ZAR Tad 


in ee at f 


10 17 enn f : 
55 Tuvs, becauſe this W is full Zn trou- 
bles, we cannot avoid them by forſaking the 


path of virtue; there are many cauſes which 


may. precipitate us into the ſame or greater 
troubles; greater we ſhall need for our reco- 


very, and muſt undergo if we be not aban- 
doned to final apoſtaſy, but undergo! with far 


more grievous vexation of ſpirit. The object 
of your deliberation, in the hour of danger for 
conſcience ſake, is not, whether it be wiſer to 


avoid troubles, or to endure them? It is fun- 


ply, which is preferable, - virtue or vice, a 
- conſcience ſweetening calamities, or an 
evil conſcience embittering them, a bleſſed 
hope taking away the ſting of death, or deſpair 
filling it with venom!? He is a fool who will 


| forfeit heaven, without fo much! as bettering 


his earthly ſtate: we are guilty of this folly, 


Fn Pet. ii. 17. 2 + Ver. 14, 15. 
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if we commit any "ſin in order to avoid any 
temporal calamity or inconvenience, if our 
hvart be turned back from God, or our ſteps de. 
cline from his way, though he ſhould even 
break us in the place of dragons, And oF 


n we her ef deatb * 


4 


a Lr. The * r Oy 
which are common to man, excite us reſo- 
lately to encounter ſuch as we meet with in 
the performance of our duty, by 1 Va- 
wa on 0 O_ and np N yy. 


2 


{ 
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7 hath kbalhy ricties, honours, power, 


or ſenſual pleaſures were in their nature capa- 
ble of yielding full enjoyment! to man, they 
could not geld it: 76 bim in the preſent ate, 


becauſe it abounds with troubles, any one of 


which will blaſt them and render them inſipid. 


Whatever ſatisfaction mortal man may derive 


from them, it cannot be pure, it muſt be 
mixt with much alloy. Should wealth arid 


dignities, in the greateſt profuſion, drop into 


his boſom, the ſtroke of diſeaſe will deprive 
them of all their power to gratify him: all hit 
days be eateth in 'darkneſs: and muab ſorrow +. 


Should his health be found; he may languith 
in poverty der with 28228 as tis 
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for proſperity may prove abortive; he may attain 
proſperity, and find it a torment” to his foul ; 
and from the height of proſperity a moment 
may tumble him down into deep adverſity. 
| hy there be many things that increaſe va- 
; | evhat'is man the better all the days of his 
45 1 ife vubich he Spendeth as '@ ſhadow +4 2 
Every external joy is incomplete, for it is al- 
ways impaired by ſome concomitant circum- 
ſtance of uneaſineſs: it 18 tranſitory and preca- 
nous, for it is quickly obliterated by ſome 
ſucceeding ſorrow ; it can laſt! only till death, 
and thien it cęaſeth for ever. Exery one of the 
manifold; troubles of human life is a voice 
from God / proclaiming to mankind, that 
nothing earthly can be the happineſs of man. 
His happineſs muſt be what is unaſſailable by 
calamity, and unextinguiſhable by death. It is 
only in religion, therefore, that he can' find 
tus happineſs,” In every ſituation he can ad- 
here to religion, if he will; and if he adhere 
0 it, nothing can deprive him of it. We 
cannot obtain whatever we may wiſh for 5 but 
we can dutifully welcome Whatever Gd fende 
upon us. We cannot ward off every trouble; 
but we can take care not to multiply 6r-ag- 
gravate our troubles by our own wickedneſs. 
We cannot avoid death; but We can prepare 
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ourſalves to die like Chriſtians. We cannot 
Prevent. diſagreeable and painful conſequences 
ariſiag from ſome of our actions; but we can 
Prevenk our actions from being other than Gay 
ought to. be. By the divine aſſiſtance, of 
which the: goſpel aſſures us, virtue. s always 
in ohr Nn power! through the: vanity; of the 
World, all things t earthly and temporal are in 


. of innumerahble accidents: To ſa- 


bur virtue an preſent caſtor ſowwrity, to 


| eee for: fear off ternporal laſs: or incon- 


venience, ta depart fromm our duti in order to 
aveid the, trouble Which, im ag Particular in- 
ſtanee, i it threatenscto bring ahm us, Were to 


exchange ſubſtantial Bappineſs far ahoinfaticfy- 


ing krifle, a permanent poſſeſſion for a; proca- 


| Weed trauſieht phantem ; tit vere: to prefer 


what Will be quickiy buried in the duſt, to 


13 what will enter into beaven, "pd flouriſh 
8 thy qugh. the ages, of eternity; it. were, in fly⸗ 


aug from a ſlight: aud momentary hutt, to ruſh 
into everlaſting deſtruction. If hy committing 


dn, if by ſwerving from ſteady virtue, you 

eouldi be certain to extricate ꝓhurſelves from 

| _ the! fear of ſuffexing, yet, the. choice would 15 
4 Aſodrantagroue,. pernicious, anti xuinous. 
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every light, \therefore, it is a powerful 


argument for conſtancy in religion, that it 
can expoſe us to no loſs, 3 or affliction, 
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but ſuch ar is common to man. In all theſe 
Ways, the univerſality of ſorrow and ſuffering 
in the preſent ſtate, may excite us to meet 
with fortitude, and to bear with patience, 


Whatever we ſhall incur by a firm and conſci- 


entious adherence to our duty. It can be only 
ſuch'as multitudes endure in the ordinary courſe 
of human life: to ſhun it by throwing away 
your virtue, would be an unmanly weakneſs. 


Te is allotted you in the place of ſome other 


affliction, whiich, to have been as effectual for 
your ſanctification, muſt have been ſeverer; 


you ſhould rejoice in it, inſtead of entertaining 
a thought of averting it by fin. If you ſhould 


ſin, you cannot expect to avert it for ever; 
there are many cauſes which may ſtill ſubject 
you to it; and whenever they do, it will be 
dteadfully embittered by the remembrance of 
your having once commited fin on purpoſe to 
elude it. But though vou could effectually 
avert trouble by forſaking virtue, it were folly 


to forſake it; it were to barter your true hap- 
pineſs for mere vanity. berefore let every 
man rate heed left be fall , for in ſtanding faſt ' 


no tribulation can come upon you but ſuch as 
is common in the world. If it be the will of 
God, that you muf through much tribulation 


enter into the Kingdom of God +, it is likewiſe 
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through much tribulation that the wicked ſhall 
enter into the kingdom of n, WS 8 a 
the better part, Judge ye. | | 


Many are hats arguments HP fo 
een in holineſs in ſpight of all the con- 
ſemquences that can poſſibly attend it. The ar- 

gument on which I have now inſiſted, is alone 
ſufficient to determine thoſe who will conſider. 
If any thing ſeem neceſſary for adding to its 
force, allow me only to remind you of what bears 
a cloſe relation to it, That the beſt men in all 
ages, far from being exempt from troubles, 
have endured many and grievous troubles, and 
often endured: them for conſcience ſake. In 
ſuffering, you are but partakers with all man- 
kind: in ſuffering for virtue and religion, you 
ſlhall be but partakers with all the ſaints. As 
the whole creation groaneth under the vanity 10 
which it is fubjefed, ſo ourſelves alſo, ſays the 
apoſtle, awhich. have the firſt-fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourſelves groan within ourſelves *, Con- 
Ader the days of old, the years of ancient times +. 


1 ale, my brethren, the apoſtles, take he pro- 


Fpbets, who have fpoken in the name of the Lord, 


For an example of ſuſfermg Miction, and of pa- 
tience . Ye have heard of the: patience of Jobe 


ye have heard of the innumerable. company of 


* Rom. viii. 20. 22, 23. F Pal, Lxxvii, 5. 1 Jam. v. 10. 
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rs; they were tortured, not accepting deliver- 


ance 3\ they had trial of cruel mockings and ſcourg- 


ings, of bonds and impriſonment ; they were floned ; 


'- they were ſawn aſunder; they were ſlain with 
the ſtword; they wandered about, being -deftitute, 


affifted, tormented, of whom the world was not 
worthy *, But none of theſe things moved 
them, neither counted they their life dear unto 


themſelves, fo that they might finiſh their courſe 


_ with joy f. The worſt that can befall you in 


adhering ſteadfaſtly to your duty, will not ex- 
ceed what far better men have ſuffered. All 
that has befallen you, comes infinitely ſhort 
of it. Te have not yet refifted unto blood, ſtriv- 
ing againſt fin 7. No: all that you can plead 
in excuſe of your paſt inconſtancy i in virtue, is 
loſs ſo trivial, inconvenience ſo ſlight, uneaſineſs 

ſo inſignificant, that it deſerves not to be named 
with the leaſt of their ſufferings. It is ſhame- 
ful to complain of it; it is diſgraceful, for the 
ſake of it, to have made one ſtep awry from 
the ways of God. Should you be put to a 
much ſeverer trial, ſhould you even be tried 


with the fiery trial, think it not ſtrange, as thoaugh 
ſome flrange thing happened unto you ||. It hath 


happened unto ten thouſands of the ſaints. Let 


their ſufferings and their intrepid perſeverance 


baniſh your fears, confirm 888 3 
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and encourage your ſteadfaſtneſs. It is through 
faith. and patience, that they now inberit the 
Promiſes : Be ye alſo patient, and ftabliſh your 
hearts +; be ye followers of them, and: ye ſhall 
obtain the ſame inheritance, — You have even a 
greater example than that of the ſaints.  Chrift 
himſelf alſo ſuffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample, that ye ſhould follow his fleps T. Though 
he was the Son of God, though he was per- 
fectly holy, his ſufferings, while he dwelt in 
this mortal ſtate, ſurpaſſed all that ever befell 
a ſon of man, ſurpaſſed what any ſon of man 
could bear. They wers appointed by God for 
accompliſhing the moſt ſtupendous purpoſe, 
the redemption. of the world; but they were 
immediately occaſioned by hos inflexible ad- 
herence to truth and righteouſneſs. - Can you 

expect to meet with no hardſhip, no inconve- 
nience in purſuing the ſame conduct? Or will 
you grudge to meet it? The diſciple is not above 
bis maſter, nor the feryant above his lord. Fear 
not. therefore || : but rejoice in as much as ye are 
partakers of Chrift's ſufferings. For if ye are 
partabers of the ſufferings, ſo fpall-ye be alſo of 
the conſolation. If the /u ffermngs of. Chriſt even 
abound i in us, our. conſolation. alſa ſhall abaund 
by Chrift. . hen his. glory ſhall he revealed, we 
ſhall be glad alſo-uith exreeding: Joy H. It is 6 


2 Heb. vi. 32; 7 Jam. y. 3 i Pet. i. 21. | Mat. x. 
r 29. 8 1 Pet, iy, 13. ö 2 Cor. i. 5« 7. | 
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faithful ſaying. For if wwe be dead with him, 
we ſhall a fo live with him: if wwe ſuffer, wwe 
ſhall alſo reign with him: but if wwe deny him, 


he alſo will deny us . I conclude with the 
apoſtle's addreſs, Wherefore, ſeeing wwe alſo 


are compaſſed about with ſo great a cloud 


of avitneſſes, let us run with patience the race 


that is ſet before us, looking unto Feſus the au- 


thor and finiſher of our faith, who for the joy 
that was ſet before him, endured the croſs, de- 
 ſpifing the ſhame. Conſider him that endured ſuch 


contradiction of finners againſt himſelf, leſt ye be 


wearied and faint i in Jour minds +. 


Now the God of all grace, who hath called 

us unto his eternal glory by Chrift Feſus, 
after that ye have ſuffered a while, make 
you perfeft, flablih, ſtrengthen, ſettle you: 


To him be glory and dominion for ever and 


ever. Amen J. 


FR Tim. ii, 1% 2. 4. Heb: Ni , 2, 3. 1 Pet. Vs 10, . 
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THE OLD AGE OF. THE R 1GHTEOUS, 
HONOURABLE 


PROV. xvi. 31 


De 5 bead is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of On 
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H IS is 10 aphoriſm, and beautifully 
| expreſſed. Old age is, in a figurative 
and poetical manner, deſcribed Dre 
concomitants, and by one which does not di- | 
rectly imply any of its infirmities, but rather 

is in its very appearance venerable, the hoary 
head, the grey hairs. As hairs are an orna- 
ment to the head, the wiſe man, by an elegant 
alluſion to them, calls old age à crown of glory, 
encircling the head, adorning it, and chal- 
lenging reſpect. Grey hairs indicate the de- 
eay of nature; but they are notwithſtanding 
an honourable crown, if the man who wears 
them, be found in the way of righteouſneſs, The 
Plain meaning of the maxim is, That the old 
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age of good men is truly venerable, and entitles 
n. to eſteem and honour. 


2 EF 4 y 75 * "at. „ pa 


4A 

Th the preſent PAP I hal u briefly *. 
luſtrate this maxim; aud then deduce ſome 
* 2 from it. 40A dan 

FI RST HC, I ſhall illuſtrate the maxim which 
Solomon delivers in the text, That good men, 
who have been allawed a long life, and have 
ſpent it in piety and virtue, are honourable ! in 
their old age, Wa and even : command 
eſteem. 


1 N 22 
2 * — 8 
8 % 


NATURE : itſelf intimates that reverence is due 
to old age, and has always; both! in the rudbſt and 
in the moſt civilized nations, led men very gene- 
rally to give it reverence.” When tlie young: filed 
in reſpect to the old, or treated chern with con- 
tempt, it has ever been conſidered as a certain | 
mark of great degeneracy of manners. The 
wiſe men of all countries have acknowleged 
that years give one kind of ſuperiority, and 
have inculcated reverence correſpondent to it. 
To enforce the ſubjection of the younger to 

the elder, has been a part of the poliey of all 
well regulated ſtates; and in ſome ſtates, this 
ſubjection has been carried very far, and inſiſted 
upon in its utmoſt extent, as indiſpenſubly ne- 
cefſary for the. order and a of ſocietyi 


5 | In 


„ . 57. 
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In the republic of Iſrael, God made it the ſub- 


ject of an expreſs law; Thou ſhalt riſe up before 
the hoary head, and honour the face of the old 
man, and fear thy' God; I am the Lord 

Elihu followed the dictates of nature and of 
decency, when he waited till ob and his three 


friends had ſpoken, becauſe they were elder than 


he +3 and he ſpoke the language of both, when 
he ſaid, I am young, and ye are very old, 
wherefore I was afraid and durſt not ſhow you 
mine opinion: I ſaid, Days ſhould. _ and 


multitude of years ſhould teach Wi oiſdom . 


Orp age, thus venerable. on its own ac- 
count, cannot fail to become much more ve- 
nerable when it is found in the away of righteouſe 
neſs." The righteous is more excellent than his 
neighbour ||. True goodneſs in the greateſt orna- 
ment of human nature; it is the propereſt ob- 
ject of approbation, and the juſteſt foundation 


for eſteem; it entitles every perſon who poſ- 
ſeſſes it, to love and honour. It muſt there- 
fore be a great ornament to old age, and render 


it truly reſpectable and venerable. When the 
Teverence due to a character of true goodneſs, 
is added to the reverence due to _ we _ 
= veneratian maſt be abet reſult. 
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Bor for the more particular illuſtration of 
Seloiton' 8. maxim, for the; fuller proof that 
the old age of the virtuous is honourable, let 
us conſider their old age in relation to the life 
which has preceded it, in its own nature,. — 


mu in hee: of ths PROS: which. 1t en 


ata Tux old age of the ca; is 5 
able on account of the life which has preceded 
it. It is the termination of a wiſe, a well- 
| Jpent, and a uſeful life. Such a life was ho- 
nourable, and it reflects great glory on the per. 
fon ms has MEE: cs it. 


1 a 3 nh virtuous ales man, we . 
n one who has long been expoſed to the 
temptations of the world, and has overcome 
them. His virtues have been often put to the 

trial, and they have ſtood the trial. Every 
period of human life has its peculiar difficulties; 


- the man who entered early on a religious and 


virtuous courſe, and went forward in it uni- 
formly to old age, has ſurmounted all theſe 
_ vifficultics. ey lets there never fail to 
be viciſſitudes of proſperity and adverſity, of joy 
and ſorrow ;. it is honourable, through all theſe | 
viciflitudes,. to have remained ſtedfaſt in the 


love and practice of eee Sincere good- 
neſs is always approved by God, who knows 
che heart: but goodneſs muſt be tried, before 


its 
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its ſincerity can be fully aſcertained-4n che eyes 


of men. We juſtly behold with pleaſure, the 
promiſing beginnings of goodneſs in the young: 
but the moſt promiſing beginnings. ſometimes 
fail, the bloſſom is blaſted, the fruit comes not 
to maturity: on this account, we can ſcarcely 


avoid mixing ſome degree of diffidence and re- 
ſerve with our approbation of the virtues of the 


young. But the virtuous old man has fully 
approved himſelf to men, as well as to God; 


by many proofs he has rendered it u nqueſtion- 


able, that his goodneſs is true and genuine: 
we may proclaim his virtues with perfect con- 
fidence,; Läke a veteran, he has long eneoun- 
tered all the dangers of the Chriſtian warfare; in 


many conflicts his reſolution. has been diſplay- 
ed, his, ſteadineſs manifeſted, and his invio- 


lable attachment to God and goodneſs juſtified. 


His integrity is proyed by the multitude of his 
triumphs; and 2 the 


eee 3 17 ht: * a Jo 31 * 


Ko poog: Yerobsoh5 liacr 


Ir le, a man's kw not only..ſhows ĩt- 


ſelf genuine, hut alſo becomes confirmed, vir 
gorous, and eminent. It 5 is by exerciſe that 
every virtue is improved. Tbe ſame temptations 


which endanger our virtues by their aſſaults, 


ſtrengthen them when they are reliſted, A 


long life contains many trials; and by every 


e conquers, he is made bet- 


ter. 
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"If ' we-devote ourſelves to the practice of 
; 8. i our earlieſt years, and theneeforth 
. conſtantly in it, we muſt make great 
progreſs before we reach old age. A virtuous 
old perſon is a perſon of improved and exalted 
goodneſs. All that honour and glory which 
belongs to: e a we Weh in its e e 
8 2 1 0 | | 


ini "_ virtuous eld 10785 18 tein ermin 
* of a life which has been filled up with 
worthy and uſeful actions. When a man bas 
degun early to do good, and lived to old age 
doing good, his ſervices to God and to man- 
Kind muſt be numerous. He has had many 
opportunities of virtuous” practice; if he has 
carefully improved them, to what "honour is 
he” not! mtitled'2 Every day a good man lives, 
bs has grenrer® glory thaniche had the day be 
tore 3 forthe has done greater good: A long 
life of piety and virtue has contained za great 
multitude of good actions; each of theſe ac- 
tions ſends forth a ray of glory, -whieht is re- 
flected hack upon him who did it;, and when 
all the ſcattered rays arè collected; and, as it 
were, twiſted into a cron te encircle his 
hoary head, how glorious is that crown? With 
vhat luſtre muſt it ſhine? How rich and 
ow various an effulgence muſt it: diffuſe 

| him! The parking of the diamond is 


_ nat 3 5 dimneſs 
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amneſs in compatiſon. The venerativn due 
to virtuous old age, is the aggregate of all our 
approbatious of the many virtuous and uſeful 
actions with which the precedent life abound- 
ed; and this veneration is heightened and 
ſweetened by the emotions of love and gratitude 


for thè advantages which mankind dan derived 
| from io long a ws of wg offices... alu 


35S ere 4107.0 mobo 
2. THE old age Ws the virtuous is; ets 
ble bit, as welk as in its neee to n. 
paar G . bee) | 5 
HAAR 1660837 A] HT 1 1 20 63 


of 2 appears in ſors: EI Sens wha 


hays been already ſaid. The character which: a ' 
pious: and virtuous. old perſon exhibits to our 


vievyy tis that of goodueſs, genuine, improved, 
and uſeful; of all characters the moſt reſpect- 

able. This character was acquired. by the 
conduct of the whole life, and therefore na- 
tucally turns our exe back ward to ĩts eourſe: but 
when we conſider it as already formed, as now 
poſſeſſed in its maturity, and actuating the 
aged perſon in all his motions, it is, in itſelf, 
and without regard to the life which preceded 


it, ac glorious! ornament. In the earlier pe- 
riods of life, the tenour of a man's virtus is ” 


ſometimes. interrupted; and its brightneſs tat- 
niſhed, by the impetuoſity of the paſſions, and 
Yin expand into which ww N ipitate him. Age 
tig => calms 
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calms the mind, frees it from turbulent and 
unruly paſſions, compoſes it into a holy ſe- 
renity, | and makes all the virtues of the heart 
to ſhine. forth, like the ſun in the eee tay, 
5 ann by the — of vice. 
eee to ee on thin: In old. age, 
views is naturally accompanied by wiſdom. and 
prudence, derived from long experience ; and 
by its unien with theſe, its luſtre: is aug- 
mented. :1Mcb - experience is the crown: of old 
men, and the fear of God is their glory *:.' Ex- 
perience is the moſt powerful teacher; in youth 
men / muſt; be in a great meaſure deſtitute of its 
bghts ; and in conſequence of this, in ſome 
caſes they muſt be ignotant, aud! in other caſes 
they muſt misjudge: it is when they ar ad- 
vancęd i zin life, that dbeird knowledge becomes 
extenſiye, their ſentiments juſt, and their 
maxims ſolid. In early dife, the violence of 
the paſſions aſten hurries men on raſnily to ac- 
tion, without allowing them either leiſure. or 
inclination to liſten to the vdice of reaſon and 
the ſuggeſtions of prudence. It is when years 
have rendered the paſſions leſs headſtrong, and 
the judgment more mature, that reaſon is 
heard, and ee acquired. In all the 1a- 


eee ue eee Far pe 
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opinion of their wiſdom, the greateſt weight 


in all public counſels, The experience of age 


qualifies men for inſtructing, for adviſing, for 
directing. When men are deſtitute of piety 
and virtue, their experience 1s often only ſkill- 


fulneſs in vice; all their wiſdom is but cun- 


ning, and their maxims but the rules of de- 


ceit; at the beſt, their prudence is confined 


to the things of this world. By communicat- 
ing their ſentiments to the younger, if they 
do not corrupt them, they will inſtruct them 
only in what regards their temporal intereſts, 
and the conduct of civil life. But when a 
man has grown old in porn his maxims | 
even for the preſent life are and 

his prudence fanCtified, by Pens and his 
prudence is not confined to earthly things, his 


experience is great in religious matters like- 


wiſe; he has ſpiritual wiſdom, and 1s fit to 
lead others 8 in the paths of righteouſ- 
neſs. He knows the various frailties of hu- 


man nature, for he has long experienced them; 


and he can preſcribe the propereſt remedies for 
removing or alleviating them. He has had 
opportunity of obſerving the ſeveral wiles of 
Satan, and deceits of ſin; and is acquainted 
with tlie beſt defences againſt them. He has 
long ſtudied the ways of God towards man; 

he underſtands the language of the various diſ- 


e of Providence; and he can teach 
Ir N others 
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others how to improve them. He has learned 
the true value of things, and found the vanity 
of the world; and can check thoſe gay ideas 
and ſanguine hopes of youth, which, when 
they are indulged without any check, over- 
whelm men with bitter diſappointment. It is 
honourable for a man to be knowing in a uſeful 
buſineſs: the virtuous old man has the honour 
of being knowing in that buſineſs which is 
the molt 3 important to every man. We reſpe& 
thoſe who are able to direct and counſel us: 
the aged faint is able to direct and counſel us 
in our chief concern, the improvement of our 
immortal ſouls: the reſpect which we owe him, 
18 eee, to the moment of this m__ 
| he old age, hs Ps oth elle decays, 
= body becomes weak and feeble, infirmities 
are multiplied. It is only the moſt worthleſs, 
or the moſt thoughtleſs, that can on this ac- 
count deſpiſe an aged perſon. From all of 
other characters, the infirmities of age will 
command the tendereſt ſympathy; and this 
ſympathy, far from extinguiſhing reſpect, will 
mix with it, ſoften its feelings, and make it 
to ſhew its power by the moſt attentive care 
to avoid whatever could give uneaſineſs to the 
aged perſon, and by the moſt aſſiduous en- 
deavours to mitigate his diſtreſſes and promote 
his comfort. Whan the infirmities of age are 
ents UE ö haſtened 
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haſtened or increaſed! by a life of debauchery 


and vice, they do render a perſon deſpicable: : 
but the bodies of good men are worn out in 
the practice of virtue, in the ſervice of God 
and mankind, and the improvement of their 
own ſouls. +: Their infirmities themſelves are 
therefore honourable; they are like the wounds 
which the ſoldier has received in fighting 


bravely for his country, and in which he 


glories. They lead us only to regret the 


frailty of nature, which permits not the world 


longer to enjoy a deſerving man. When 
amidſt the infirmities of age, a perſom affects 
the levities, or betrays a remaining attachment 
to the impurities of youth, it: is at once ridi- 


culous and ſhocking; all reſpelb vaniſhes ;/ we 


can ſcarcely help giving full ſcope to indigna- 
tion and contempt: but his corruption, not his 


decrepitude, is the object: of theſe ſenti- 


ments; the contrary ſemtiments are thoſe 


which virtue inſpires. Under the infirmi- 


ties of old age, no wonder that the vici- 


ous ſink: but they give the virtuous/ an op- 
portunity of ſhewing the triumphs of religion 
and goodneſs, in a new and ſtriking light: a 
perſon ſupporting theſe infirmities with pa- 


tience, amidſt them all preſerving compoſure, 


ſerenity, and chearfulneſs, is he more vene- 
rable, or more amiable ?. He, does honour to the 
reg of religion; and he is honoured by his 
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Poſſeſſing e in ſuch _ and 3 
it with ſuch e 2 


Tux old age of ink men is hoditable- in 
reſpect of the proſpects which attend it. 
Theſe are the principal cauſes of that firmneſs and 
chearfulneſs under their infirmities, which, we 
have juſt now ſeen; procures them reverence; 
and theſe reflect honour _ them f in other 


ne 


1 an age is Shan nintination of this eb 

life; but to good men it is the immediate pre- 

lude to immortality. A perſon who early 

began to follow holineſs * , and has perſiſted in 

it to an advanced age, is ripe for ay! glory and 
No. OR e RT | 


Ar in bf this num dt Eliphaz beautifully | 
| obſerves, Thou; ſhalt come to thy grave in a full 
age, like as a:fhock of corn cometh'in, in his 
ſeaſon 7. Like the corn of a fertile field, he 
has grown up gradually, pleaſant in the fight of 

God and man, and reached full maturity; and 
now he is ready, not to be cut down and 
caſt into the fire like tares, but to be gathered 
in, removed beyond the and of all the ſtorms 
and tempeſts of this world, and Placed in 

: NE ſecurity and red 1613-1 
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Hrs hoary head is a natural emblem, and 


the direct fore- runner of that everlaſting crown 
Mas ns oa iö ny to receive. | 


| Now is his bra near *, His daa 
are inſtantly to take place; and they are the 
moſt magnificent and glorious proſpects, and 
built upon the ſureſt foundation. They are 
aſcertained by his paſt life and his preſent tem- 
per: he has the pleaſant conſciouſneſs of a 
well-ſpent life; he has the comfortable ſenſe 
of his being at peace with God through Feſus 
Ch#ift ; he has the chearing view of being 
immediately delivered from every trouble, and 
every ſorrow ; ; he has the elevating hope of a 
great reward. He knows that his diſſolution 
approaches faſt ; he perceive it without diſquiet 
or regret; he perceives it with joy; he looks 
forward to the day of his _— as the birth- 
day of his eternal life. * When the apoſtle 
Paul was now an: old man, and 'faw death 
ready to ſeize him even before the natural 
period, and in one of its moſt formidable ſhapes, 
he declared to Timothy the tranſporting pro- 
ſpects which lay before 1 Fam now Ger | 
to be. Med, and the time of my departure is at 
band; I have fought a good fight, I have fniſb. 
ed my courſe, I have an, a the faith; W 


85 „Rom xiii, 11. | e . . 
Na there: 
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there 1s, aid up for. me. a crown of righteouſneſs, 
which ihe; Lord, the, righteous judge, will give 
me at that day I. Eyery good man has a right 
to indulge the fame proſpects; and not to me 
only, continues the apoſtle, \4ut- unto all them 
alfa . that, love his appearing: Can there be: 
truer dignity than what! is. derived. from ſuch 
ſentiments. and views ? They ennoble the ſoul. 
Theſe are thy triumphis, O religion! Thou 
enableſt thy yotaries to deſpiſe whiat- others 
court; to deſice what others dread ; to rejoice 
in what overwhelms others with. ſorrow and 
dejection: thou raĩſeſt them above mortality; 
thou introduceſt them into everlaſting happi- 
neſs. and glory. The man who has grown 
old in goodneſs, f is truly great: he can ſmile 
on . th, he can ſcorn the king of terrors; he 
is juſt. about to be advanced to a kingdom, and 
inve efted; with a crowns 53 he is quickly going 
to his God and his Saviour, to be ſet down 
| with them upon their throne, -Can - you con- 
ce N more venerable object than a perſon 
jul ready to enter into heaven? With what 
re eſpect, with what aye, with what admiration, 
would, qu gaze on one of the inhabitants of 
Heaven, if he ſhould, .reviſit\ this earth, and 
; preſent himſelf to your view? In a religious 
e Fama ald perſan, Wu behald: a oa 


4 U. a Tim, IV, 6. 7s 3. Err i 22 
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who, after a few breaths and pulſes more, 
will be one of them; who already ſtands in 
the very gate of heaven, who is on the point 
of joining the pinumerable company of angels, 
the general aſſembly and church of the firſt born, 
God the judge of all, the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect, and Feſus the mediator of the new cove- 
nant. This is real honour : it is he who is 
thus honoured by God, that may be ben 
nounced venerable. 


Tus I have endeavoured to illuſtrate So- 
lomon's aſſertion, that the old age of the righ- 
teous is honourable. Let us now attend to 
ſome of the practical reflections which natu- 
ö " ariſe from: = PIG of our diſcourſe. 


0 5 — it gives us a \ ſtriking » view of | 
the excellence of religion, of. the importance 
of true goodneſs, fit to recommend it to our 
love, and to engage us in the practice of it. 
It doubles the honours of age, it renders even 
its infirmities | reſpectable, it gives joy amidſt 
all its diſtreſſes. This is an illuſtrious diſplay. | 
of the power of goodneſs, a full proof that it 
is in its nature excellent and honourable. Let 
us all value and purſue it, as the higheſt dig - 
nity and felicity of our ſouls. It is the guide 
and the guard of youth, the defence and the 
1 of old age, the ornament of all the 

N 4 e 
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periods of life. It alone can preſerve us in- 


nocent and blameleſs in our younger and Sayer 


days, render us uſeful in our maturity, and 
give us comfort and hearts-eaſe, when nothing 
elſe can give them, in our decline: it alone 
can regulate our temper and our conduct in 
the preſent life; and it alone can prepare us 
for happineſs in the next, and by the chearing, 
the celeſtial hope of unchangeable felicity be- 
yond the grave, reconcile us to all the viciſſi- 
tudes of time. 


IN tie, the maxim which hos win 


illuſtrated, may be diſtinctly 7-0 


the wound by "_ . 


Jp Nite che 1 in the dts which 
they owe to their elders. Their years give 


them a ſuperiority, their experience gives 


them prudence, and, if they have exerciſed 
themſelves unto godlineſs *, the length of their 


' exerciſe has rendered chem proficients in holi- 


nels: theſe are all natural motives to reſpect, 


eſteem, and houour. The young ſometimes 


allow themſelves to deſpiſe the aged for the 
infirmities of their bodies, and the decays of 
their activity and ſtrength. This ſhows al- 


ways . e and -neonſideqation 3 often it 


* 


4 1 Tim. iv, 7 Ia 
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proceeds from depravity of heart, and is at- 
— — with degeneracy of manners. It is to 
diſregard the order of nature,, which gives 
pre-eminence to age; it is to find fault with 
age for wanting what the conſtitution of things 
| cannot. permit it to have: zhe glory of young 
nen is their flrength ;. but the beauty of old men 
is the grey head +. + As years come on, the 
vigour- of youth departs, but it is ſucceeded 
by accompliſhments. more reſpectable; what 
time takes from men's bodies, it generally 
adds to their minds; in proportion as the de- 
cay of their ſtrength unqualifies them for exe- 
cuting, their experience ne prudence fit them 
for conttiving and adviſing. The young 
ſometimes conceitedly prefer e own igno- 
rance to the underſtanding of the ancients; 
they contemn their counſels becauſe they are 
unſuitable to their on taſte; they are head- 
ſtrong, impetuous, impatient of control, and 
caſt, off that deference to the judgment of their 
, elders; -which would check the violence of 
their paſſions, and reſtrain the impulſes of 


their preſumption. This their way is their 


folly : experience generally leads them to 
adopt the very maxims which they once re- 
jected with ſcorn, and convinces them that 
they would have avoided many errors, miſcar- 


| t Prov. xx. 29. 1 1 Pl. xlix. 13. 
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riages, and ſufferings, if they had been pleaſed 
to learn theſe maxims from the experience) of 
others. It is the law of nature; it is the will 
of God, that the younger ſhould honour and 
regard the elder. It is the very conditioh of 
our being that human creatures ſhould be 
placed under their elders: children are taught 
by nature to ſubmit to the inſtruction, and 
rely on the advice of their parents and teachers; 
and in the ſucceeding periods of life, it is by 
obſerving thoſe who go before us, and learn- 
ing from them, that we become gradually 
more perfect in the ſeveral functions of life, 
often without our reflecting that this. is the 
means by which it happens. God thus trains 
us up 'in reſpect to our elders, and forms us 
inſenſibly to that reverence which is due to 
old age, eſpecially when it is found adorned 
with piety and virtue : and he requires us to 
pay it this reverence, | Te younger, ſubmit 
rſelves unto the elder *, is the injunction of 
an inſpired apoſtle. Eſpecially reverence ſuch 
of your elders as are peculiarly related to you: 
children obey your parents in all things; for this 
is well-pleafing unto the Lord I: honour thy fa- 
ther and mother, that it may be ell with thee, 
and —_— RY aro m__ on at uber wo | 


* x Pet. v. 5. þ Col. iii. 20. + Eph. vi, 2, 3. 
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Tu E ſubje& of this diſcourſe ſuggeſts to 
the young, inſtructions likewiſe of a more ex- 
tenſive nature: it urges them to begin early a 
religious and holy life. It is only when the 
life has been ſpent in goodneſs, that true ho- 
nour is reflected on the hoary head. Age is 
venerable in itſelf; but folly is ſufficient to 
render it deſpicable; and wickedneſs is the 
greateſt folly; ; and renders it even deteſtable. 
Honour is due to the aged; but by their 
crimes, they may forfeit their claim to ho- 
nour. Would you eſtabliſh your claim to 


| headers when you ſhall arrive at old age? be 


good betimes: begin early, and perſiſt ſteadily. 
When the life has been ſpent in virtue, thar 
virtue will ſhine mature and perfect in old 
age: but old age is not the ſeaſon for begin- 
ning to be virtuous: when the evil days are 


Already come, and the yeurs in which thou haſt 


no pleaſure; when the ſun, and the ligbi, and 
the moon are already darkened, and the clouds 
return after the rain; when the keepers of the 
houſe tremble, and the flrong men bow down 
themſelves, and the grinders ceaſe becauſe they 


are few, and thoſe that look out of the windows 
be darkened, and the doors are fut in the ſtreets, 


and the ſound of the grinding is low, and thou 
riſeft up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters: of muſic are brought low, and fears 
fe, in the. Way, and the aber is a burden, 

and 
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and defire * Failed, and the mourners already 
8 about the fireets; then it is too late, by f 

too late to begin to be virtuous, for then ſhall 
the duft return to the earth as it was, and the 
Spirit Hall return unto God who gave it u. It 
is beautiful to behold the fields in harveſt co- 
vered with corn ripe for the ſickle: but it 
eannot be beheld, except the corn has been 
fown in the ſpring. Youth is the ſpring of 
life : remember thy creator in the days of thy 
youth. Then, if you live to be old, your 
grey hairs ſhall be @ crown of glory : and then, 
it ſhall be of little moment to you, whether 
vou live to be old, or not; for at whatever 
age you die, your virtues ſhall be ripe, and 
your fouls meer for the inheritance of the ſaints 
in light 1. Though the righteous be prevented 
with death, yet ſhall be be in reft; for honour- | 
able age it not that which flandeth' in length of 
time, nor that is meaſured by number of years; 
| but xwiſdom is the grey hair unto men, and an 
wnſpotted hfe is old age: he being made _ 
in 4 58 time, fulfilled a * time [|. 


A v the ſubje& of :this diſcourſe, th the old are 
een e e N 


Anxx any of you, ye © ak yet . to 
tbe way of righteouſneſs ? Your hoary head is 


® Eecleſ. Xii. 1—7. by Col, i. 12. | TW] IV. 77 1 9. 13. ö 
bs | | your 
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your diſgrace. The wicked, though they live 
long, yet ſhall they be nothing regarded, and 


their laſt age ſhall be <without honour . When 


a man has lived in fin and grown old in it, 
he inherits the iniquities of his youth, and the 
iniquities of all the ſucceſſive ſtages of his life: 
they have been multiplied as his days; the 
guilt of them all remains accumulated on his 
hoary head, the ignominy of them all over- 


ſpreads his wrinkled face. By long practice, 
his vicious habits have become inveterate, they 
cleave to him and deform him like a leproſy, 


they are inwrought into all the faculties of his 


ſoul: they have vitiated them ſo entirely, that 
often, when he can no longer commit his for- 
mer ſins, he ruminates upon them with plea- 


ſure, relates them, and recommends them; 


and by thus corrupting the young, merits 


their contempt and execration, and infallibly 


ineurs the indignation and abhorrence of every 
perſon who has a regard either to virtue or to 


decency. He has no rational ſentiments, no 


comfortable refleckions, no chearful hopes, to 
reheve the infirmities, to allay the pains, to 


loften the ſorrows of his decline. Having 
lved depraved and deſpicable, his ſoul as de- 
generate as his body is decrepid, his ſoul as 
ready for deſtruction as his na for corruption 


on Wild. iti, 17. 
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in the. EY he dies; either ruſhing 1 into mi. 
ſery unthinking as the ſbeep are laid in the 
grave *, or meeting it with horror, deſpair, 
and anguiſh. Horrible is the end of the pe 

righteous generation ] When they caſt up 

accounts of their fins, they ſhall come tg Sa 
and their own iniquities fhall convince them 10 
_ . their face 1. At every age, vice is the 
greateſt: folly ; - for at every age men may be 
hurried in a moment to ſuffer the puniſhment 
of vice: but in old age, vice is perfect mad- 
neſs, for the hoary finner muſt quickly be 
ſummoned to his doom. How | dreadfully 
dangerous is your ſtate? Vou have all the 
ſins of a long life to repent of, you have all 
the habits of a long life to eradicate, and you 
have no time remaining for it. Vour ſun is 
already ſetting; and you have not yet begun 
the work of the day; how ſhall you be able to 
finiſh it? repent immediately; and pray God, 
if perhaps thy wickedneſs may be forgiven thee ||, 
and thou become 4 brand e out 1 70 the 


re 9. 
| Row are you, on the other bande ye aged, 
in the way of righteouſneſs ? Rejoice, becauſe 
your age is honourable. It is clearer than the 
 noon-day ; you ſhine forth, you are as the morn- 


„ Pal, xlix. 144 + Wild, iii. 29. f Chap. iv, 20. 
j Acts vii. 22. ß ech. lik, 2. | 


ing. 


„„ ID Wd. 48 


- 


Send. WIII. 
ing, you are ſecure becauſe there is hope, and 


may take your reft in ſafety . But remember 
that your period of life, as ol as the periods 
which you have already paſſed, has its pecu- 
liar duties and its peculiar temptations. There- 
fore the apoſtle exhorts, hat the aged men be 
ſober, vigilant, grave, temperate, ſound in 
faith, in charity, in patience: ibe aged women 
likewiſe, that they be in behaviour as becometh 
halineſs, not falſe accuſers, not given to much 
wine, teachers of good things ||. Be careful 
to practiſe all the duties, and to reſiſt all the 
temptations of your condition: thus you Hu 


| full bring forth fruit in old age d. Employ 


your prudence in enlightening the. inexperience 


of youth, in checking its violence and pre- 
venting its wanderings: at the ſame time, 
make great allowance for the gaiety, the igno- 
rance, the eagerneſs, which are inſeparable 
from youth. You will 1nfinuate your docu- 
ments moſt effectually, when you invite the 
young to liſten to them, by the chearfulneſs 
of your hearts, by the ſweetneſs of your man- 
ners, and by the candour of your ſentiments: 
Under your growing infirmities, uphold your- 


ſelves by the approbation of your conſciences, 
by firm confidence in the mercy and munifi- 


cence of God. n Jeſus Chridhs kn the 


?, 5 . Fw xi. 17. 7 1 Tit. i. 2, 3» 8 Pſal. xcii. 14. 
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* — juſt at hand. Supported 
by theſe, you may bear your pains with pati. 
ence, and meet your decays with reſignation. 
Sully not the honours of your age by peeviſh- 
neſs, diſcontent, or ill humour; 'manifeſt the 
energy of religion by the compoſure, the 
meekneſs, and the wiſdom of your demeanour. 
Draw off your affections more than ever from 
this world, which you are now ſo very ſoon 
to leave, Be not ſo buſy as heretofore in the 
purſuit. of thoſe earthly things which now can 
profit. you for ſo very, ſhort a moment. Em- 
ploy more time than ever in retirement and 
devotion. . Examine your paſt life over and 
over ; renew your repentance for all your 
ins; if there be in your ſouls any remaining 
ſtain derived from the cares or the pleaſures 
of the world, labour to waſh it out; if there 
be any paſſion yet irregular, mortify it more 
completely; if any virtue be ſtill weak, ſet 
yourſelves to ſtrengthen i it; if your former vices 
have left any evil conſequences, repair them 
as much as poſſible; if in any duty you have 
been defective, endeavour to ſupply what was 


wanting. Let your thoughts be fixt on the 


heavenly ſtate, from which you are now ſe- 
parated by ſo thin a veil; render it familiar to 


e by frequent meditation; accuſtom 


e to its n by giving full 
"ſcope 
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ſcope to all the pious and all the benevolent 
affections ; from the perfect exerciſe of which a 
get part of the e of heaven will 
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PROV. xxv. 28. 


He that 1 no rule over his own ſpiris, is like 
4 Wo that is Wales _ and ae en 


T. ſpirit of a man, is an "expreſſion 
which has different ſignifications 1 in ſcrip- | 


ture, and particularly in the book of Proverbs. It 


ſometimes ſignifies the powersof the underſtand- 
; as when Solomon ſays, The ſpirit of a man is 
the candle of the Lord *. It ſometimes denotes 


the paſſion of anger: be that ruleth his ſpirit, 


and he that is fow to anger, are uſed as ſyno- 
mymous terms +; and, he that is haſty of Jpirit, 
is oppoſed to him that i 75 5 fow to wrath 4. The 


ſpirit ſometimes means a temper, diſpoſiti Ition, 


or turn of mind, in general: thus we read of 


an  baughty Spirit ll, and of an humble jþ iris 5. 


. Prov. xx. 27. + Chap! I. 5 ze. 40. I Chip. 
Wi. 13. * Ver. 19. E is ; KT ELD 194 $33 1% 
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8 The Diverſity of SRM. IX. 
This is, perhaps, the meaning of the expreſ- 
7 fion 1 in my text: by him that hath no rule over 
bis nin ſpirit,” may be meant, the perſon who 
hath no government of his paſſions; ; and of 
this perſon it is affirmed, that he is ike a city 
that is broken down « and without walls ; he lies 
open to every vice to which exorbitant paſſion 
can expoſe him, and may therefore be com- 
pared to a city, the fortifications of which have 
been eraſed, and into which every enemy may 
enter at pleaſure. But the expreſſion may, 
without any impropriety, be taken in a ſenſc 
ſomewhat more reſtrained, for a mau's parti- 
N temper or predominant turn of mind; 
Solomon may be underſtood to aſſert, that 
ro v who hath no command over his natural tem- 
per o or | Peculiar bias, is in danger of running 
into 1571 BR 5 
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; Ir is in \ this light Wa I MELT to confider 
"the text. 1 deſign. to treat of the government 
of, what we call a man's natural temper. It 15 

ty of great moment; it is an important 

dal of the duty which we owe to ourſc Ives; but 

it is a duty on which we beſtow too little atten- 
tion. The generality of men ſeem” never to 
think, that it is either poſſible. « or requiſite to 

ay any reſtraint upon themſelves in this parti: 
cular, but give full indulgence to their pecu- 

| Har Os and think i it a ſufficient excuſe for 
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whatever this 8 them to do amiſs, that it 
is their temper, and they cannot help it. Even 
good men do not reflect ſufficiently on, the 
obligation of this duty, nor ſet themſelves, 
with ſteadineſs enough, to rectify their natural 
tempers. . This renders it the more neceſſary 


to diſcourſe or 4 on this * In diſ- 


e on it, I ſhall, 


Fi ks, Explain the « origin Po the nature 


of the variety of tempers among mankind ; 

1 % 

| SxconDL v, Evince the neceſſity « os our r go- 
yerning, each his peculiar temper, by pointing 


pur, the 9 I. Fonſequences. of negle Tp it; and, 


9%; I kot v, Enquire . is ichplied 3 in : the 
N of a man's natural temper. 


Tax . diſcourſe ſhall be MY in 
explaining the origin and the nature Not the 


ey, of JEET among mankind. 


TA God who is the 1 2 P of the . 


delights in variety throughout all his works. 


The ſame God is the Father of qur 7 irits *; 


and he has formed them alſo with conf e 


variety. It is a compoſed variety that takes 


place”) in the er Boo, of God; z it is conſiſtent 
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with dis ſi mplicity and uniformity. All 
matter has the ſame eſſential properties; yet 
the forms into which God has moulded it, and 
phe. purpoſes to which he has applied the ſeve- 
al parts of it, are infinitely different. In like 
manner, the ſouls of all men are indued with 
the ſame faculties; but from the degrees in 
which they poſſeſs thefe faculties, and from 
the Proportions | in which they are combined, 
there reſults an endleſs diverſity of characters 
in the human ſpecies. Among the diverſities of 
character of which men are ſuſceptible, there is 
18 any more remarkable or more intereſt- 
„than that which belongs to the natural 
ket This diverſity may be increaſed by a 
difference in the education and culture which 
men receive, and in the habits which they 
contract; but it is not produced by theſe: it 
is founded in the original conſtitution; for it 
HP in children from their very birth, and 
continues to diſtinguiſh perſons who have 
received the ſame culture, and acquired the 
me habits. Both the temperament of the 

| body and the turn of the mind contribute to 
form the peculiar bent: the latter requires 
principally to be regarded; for it influences 
the temper moſt directly; the former affects 1 it 
| only indireckly, by Alt affecting the turn of 
the mind: beſides, it} is only fo far as the nas 
rural lemper is founded in the turn of the 
4441 | C A | mind, 
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mind, that it is capable of being. governed. It 

ariſes. both from the peculiar make of the un- 
derſtanding, and from the covſtruQion of tho 
paſſions and active powers; ; but in moſt in⸗ 
ſtances, the latter is its chief and moſt imme- 
diate cauſe, and that, either by the predomi: 
nance of one paſſic ion in the conſtitution, or by 
the general tone of all the Ag . 


Brok r we enter on a more particular in 
veſtigation of theſe cauſes, it will be proper to 
premiſe one obſervation. _ Under this head, we 
conſider the ſeveral tempers ſimply in them- 
ſelves, and not either thoſe exceſſes of them 
which are vicious, or that regulation of them 
which i is virtuous, Vet it will be unavoidable 
often to ſpeak of them by names which imply 
approbation or diſapprobation, eſpecially the 
latter. The reaſon 1 is that, as all tempers are 
moſt obvious 1 in their exceſſes, and as ſome are 
very apt to run into exceſs, we have in many 
inſtances no name for the temper itſelf as di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the abuſe of it. We muſt be 
on our guard againſt deception from this im- 
perfection of language, and endeavour, as much 
as poſſible, to conceive every temper that ſhall 
be mentioned, as in itſelf indifferent, however 
readily it may. on the one; hand degenerate into 
vice, or however. eaſily i it ME on the other | 
hand be improved Into. virtue ©... on, 

0 1 TR g 
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216 De Diverſty of SRI. IX. 
| No man is altogether deſtitute of any paſ- 
= ion or affection belonging to human nature: 
| but no man has all his paſſions balanced againſt 
| one another with perfect exactneſs; and no 
two men have them all proportioned to one 
another preciſely in the ſame degree. Here 
is a fruitful ſource of varieties of temper. What- 
ever paſſion is predominant, gives a correſpon- 
dent caſt to the whole ſoul, and produces a ſuit- 
able complexion. 


s 


So ME of our paſſi ons and affeQtions are moſt 
directly ſubſervient to our own private in- 
tereſt; and ſome of tliem have other men for 
their objects : when thoſe of the former ſort 
prevail, the temper will be ſelfiſh and con- 
trafted ; when thoſe of the latter claſs are pre- 
dominant, the temper will be open and ſocial. 
Many diſtin& affections belong to each of theſe 
clafſes ; and every affection belonging to either 
of them, produces a turn of Temper a Hh 
to Nitkelf. 5 | 


we ah meet Watt Echsen bach 5 
and bad, which are founded in, and derive 
their peculiar complexion from an original and 
natural turn to thoſe affections, whether ſenti- 
ments or deſires, which are properly ſelfiſh. 
Some, for inſtance, are prone to pride; it aſ- 
nes very ent forms according to the 

cauſes 
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cauſes by which it is produced, and the ex- 
preſſions to which it moſt directly tends; and 
every form of it gives riſe to a correſpondent 
particularity of temper: hence the ſtately, the 
haughty, the arrogant, the inſolent, the con- 
ceited, the vain, the dignified turn of mind, 
and many others, which language cannot mark 
with preciſion, but which the diſcerning eye 
readily diſtinguiſhes when they occur in the 
commerce of the world. Tempers as various, 
take their riſe from an oppoſite propenſity of 
ſoul to humility. A love of honours, power, 
preheminence, diſtinction, forms the temper 
of ſome; indifference about all theſe, is a 
ſtriking feature in other characters. A high 
reliſh-and a great fondueſs for what 1s pleaſant, 
forms the baſis of ſome characters; and inſen- 
ibility to the impreffions of pleaſure, that of. 
others. Some men are naturally turned to the 
leis of _— ochers to the n of them. 


n EN the .mmalevatent paſſions have a ten- 
dency to predominate in the ſoul, they occaſion 
all:thoſe diverſities of temper, to which we ap- 
ply the epithets, ſour, ſullen, moroſe, ſevere, 
captious, n 5 Aae and 
the: Uh 


1 5 — bontrarys _ lite of the va 
aalen and kind affections of the heart, pro- 
3 | duces 
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duces a great vartety of tempers, ſome of which 
we'term the ſweet, the gentle, the mild, the 


ſoft, the courteous, the tender, the ſyrape- 
thiſing, the affectionate, the generous. 


ER affection aſſumes different forms, 


according to the different ſituations in which 


its object is placed; it exerts itſelf in deſire or 
averſion, in hope or fear, in joy or ſorrow: 
but every man has not, by his conſtitution, an 
equal propenſity to all theſe exertions of affec- 
tion. Some are prone to deſire; this renders 
them naturally keen, eager, or enterpriſing, 
and apt to becorhe anxious and ſolicitous: others 
are more turned to averſion, and in conſe- 
nce of this are naturally cautious, wary, 
circumſpe&, and liable to care, fretfulneſs, and 
diſguſt. Hope is predominant in ſome men, 
and fear in others: the former produces a tem- 
r of elation, confidence, and greater enter- 
riſe than would have ariſen from the preva- 


Jehice of deſire alone: the latter produces a 


temper, cowardly, timid, dejected, ſuſpicious, 
or foreboding. There is not perhaps any af- 
fection in the operation of which the oppoſite 
tempers now mentioned, may be ſeen more 
ſtrongly contraſted, than the love of money: 
in one perſon, this principle ſhows itſelf by 
puſhing for great advantages, embarking in 


eee and running every riſk, 
for 
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for the Take of becoming” very rich ; he is ac- 

tuated properly by the defire of wealth ſup- 
ported by forward Hopes: the fame attachment 
to money, makes another man cautious in all 
his ſchemes, . ſparing 1 in every ſort of expence, 
apt to forfeit great poſſible gain rather than 
' expoſe himſelf to the hazard of any loſs; this 
is the miſer, his conduct Proceeds eicher from 
averfion. to, and dread of poverty, or from de- 
fire of wealth, continually checked and con- 
verted into timorous anxiety, by the predo- 
minance of fear. Some men have a natural 
propenſity to run into joy; this occaſions 
chearfulneſs and gaiety of temper, in all its 
forms: other men are moſt apt to be touched 
with ſorrow; and they are conſtitutionally 
penſive, or gloomy, or melancholy. This 
difference accounts, in ſome degree, for a diver- 
ity of character which we may often obſerve: 
there are perſons who have borne obſcurity, po- 
verty, and even affliction, with great com- 
| poſure and equanimity, but have been excel. 
lively elated and diſſipated by proſperity; their 
natural chearfulneſs relieved the former, but 
being. encouraged. by the latter, ran into an 
extreme : 6 on the other hand, there are perſons 
who can bear proſperity with great moderation, 
but are perfectly ſunk by adverſity ; their na- 
tural propenſity 1s to ſorrow; when it is irri- 
tated 25 diſtreſs, it overwhelms them: When 


it 


, 
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- it is counterated by the joys of a proſperous 
| lot, it is reſtrained from ry exceſs. ? 


Ta U s all the affetions and pi" ac- 
cording as one or another of them is predo- 
minant, tinge the whole foul with their own 


ö Bo hue, 


Wr may t farther, that very great 
| diverſities of temper may , proceed from the 
fame paſſion, only by its being predominant i in 
different manners. The paſſionate temper, and 
the peeviſh;' are extremely different; yet they 
both proceed from the predominance of the 
very ſame principle, ſudden anger. Deliberate 
anger produces in thoſe who have a propenſity 
to it, many diſtinctions of temper unlike to 
both theſe, e ee be the varieties of which 
any paſſion | is ſuſceptible in reſpect of its cauſes, 
its objects, its feeling, or its tendencies, the 
temper founded in that paſſion will be ſuſcep- 
tile 8 all the lame Fare 5 


Ir may be remarked je. Make” that ſome 
tempers 4 e from the weakneſs of a parti- 
cular diſpoſition, more properly than from a 
predominance of the contrary. Courag e, ſo far 
as it is conſtitutional, proceeds merely from 
the abſence of fear. Impudence is not the 


renale of any poſitive econ. but only 
| the 
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the want of ſhame. A reſerved temper, at 
leaſt in many inſtances, belongs to this head; 
the perſon is not actuated by thoſe Principles 


| which lead others to a free communication of 


their ſentiments and deſigns. That a diſtinc- 


tion of temper ſhould ariſe from a defect in 


one mental principle, cannot be ſurpriſing: 
ſome vices are altogether negative, they conſiſt 
not in any bad affection, they indicate only 
the want of a good one; ſome virtues, in like 
manner; are not poſitive exertions of laudable 
affectlons, but ariſe fron: the reſtraint and pro» | 
per - aj rage of ſuch paſſions as tend to 
vice. The human ſoul is a complicated ma- 
chine; its ſtate and character are not determined 
by any one part of it, but reſult from the 
balancings, the relations, and the harmonious 
adjuſtment of all the parts. A want or a re- 
lative weakneſs in any one of the numerous 
parts of a clock, affects the nm of the 
Wr nne 9 | 


Tar: I's e 3 PTR po 
tion. The ſeveral paſſions and affections are, 
in different men, combined in an infinite va- 
tiety of ways; and every particular combina- 
tion of them produces a diſtinct temper. Per- 
haps every temper, when it is analyſed with 
the utmoſt accuracy, will be found, not to 
_ whoa the . of a ſingle affection, 

9 * 
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but to derive its form in ſame degree from the 
union of ſeveral. Thus in a. compounded co- 
Jour, different ingredients are mixed, and may 
be obſerved on attention though one be ſo 
much predominant as to give it its common 
denomination. Thus fainter traces of 1cveral 
diſpoſitions, are often diſcernible in a counte- 
nance, which yet receives its principal expreſ- 
Gon and general form from one affection. But 
in ſome tempers, the union of different prin- 
eiples is more obvious, and their influence 

more equal, than in others. To produce a 
tamper: turned to ridicule, both a prevalence 
ef the malevolent paſſions, and a propenſity to 
chearfulneſs, muſt concur; without the latter, 
the temper would lead to mere invective and 
bitter railing-. The united prevalence of joy 
and. benevolent affection, forms a peculiarity 
of - different from what would reſult 
Sethe prevalence of either of theſe alone: 
if there be any of your acquaintance marked 
with this amiable peculiarity, you will know 


it by finding their mirth conſtantly intended 


to promote your pleaſure, and by a winning 
readineſs and alacrity accompanying all their 
good offices. In a modeſt. temper, .humility 
and. a ſenſe of propriety meet in almoſt equal 
meaſures. Affability is a temper which can- 
not be formed but by the union of many ſenti- 
ments and 6 be eaſily. diſ: 
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covered by attention to its appearances and ex- 
ertiens- Sorne affections are apter to mingle 

ther into one temper, than others; but no 
affeclions. are ſo oppoſite as not ſometimes ta 
be 6onjoined, to mitigate the contrarieties olf 


each other, and then to be blended into one 


turn of ſoul. Hence ariſe thoſe! heterogene on 
and abſurd biaſſes which we now and then 
meet with, and wonder at as 2 bit 


„ „. 


In all theſe ways, the predominance of "ena 
paſſions and affections, or of others, is a ſource 
of many varieties of temper; of more indeed 
than language has diſtin& names 1 
though we can diſcern each of ee 
wa meet ee 1 life. „Hef en 

5 > 14 250 Anne 8 

1 it is not tleods by the prevalence. of 
Lis of them in compariſon with the reſt; 
that the paſſions produce diverſities of tempar 
among mankind: the general tone alſo of 
the paſſions occaſions à ſuitable peculiarity. A 
muſical inſtrument acquires different tones by 
having all its ſtrings wound up to different 
keys. The paſſions of different perſons are as 
it were wound up to à variety of keys, and 
thence their fouls derive diſtinct tonesrof, temas 
per. In fome men, all the paſiions:ateabigþ 
and ſtrong, briſk and lively. Had itheſto man 
no W e the. xt 


. © | this 
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this general; vivacity of the paſſions would 
produce a peculiarity of temper congruous to 
itſelf. It is the cauſe of thoſe diſtinctions of 
temper: which can be characterized by ſenſibi- 
| lity, ardour, activity, vehemence, violence, 
| impetuoſity. In other men, all the paſſions 
ate weak and languid. This renders the tem- 
per, in a degree proportioned to their dullneſs, 
inſenſible, inſipid, ſluggiſh, anflalents. cool, or 
eee 
adn rw to perceive in FR els extent. r the | 
influence of the general tone of the paſſions on 
the formation of the temper, we muſt obſerve 
that it may be combined with any predomi- 
nant paſſion. Whatever peculiarity. of temper 
a perſon derives from the prevalence of one 
paſſion, a high tone of all the paſſions will 
render more ſtriking. and more {ſtrongly 
marked, than it would have otherwiſe been. 
It is in men of warm paſſions, that the natu- 
tal temper ſhows itſelf with the greateſt force, 
and moſt preciſely diſcriminated from all other 
turns of mind. When the paſſions are feeble, 
the temper of the ſoul, whatever be the paſſion 
of which it holds, may be compared to thoſe 
faces, which having little characteriſtical. or 
diſtinctive, the painter finds difficulty in tak- 
ing off. The tone of the paſſions admits many 
gradations; it is the immediate cauſe of as 


TEEN man 
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many particularities of temper : every grada- 
tion of which it is ſuſceptible, may be united 
with any one predominant paſſion ;-' and every 
| different conjunction will occaſion a new caſt of 
mind. Tempers ariſing from the predomi- 
nance of the ſame paſſion, are, in many ins 
ſtances, ſo much diverſified by the tone of the 
paſſions, as to be diſtinguiſhed, even in com- 
mon language, by peculiar names. The Joy- 
ous temper is diſtinct from the chearful; 
affectionate from the gentle; the 3 2 
py don 1 is nn bea but its tone is n 


Tavws GH the en os this moan 1mmes- * 
diate cauſes of the varieties of temper, and: 
tough on that account they required our firſt 
and principal notice in explaining theſe varieties, 
yet it muſt be obſerved, not only that the 
underſtanding has ſome influence on every pe- 
culiarity of temper, but alſo that ſome peculi- 
arities of it cannot be at all explained without 
taking into the account, the turn and degree 
of the underſtanding; nay, that ſome peculiari - 
ties of temper are occaſioned almoſt wholly by 
the form of the intellectual powers. Some 
men have a propenſity to obſerve accurately, 
without any formed deſign, whatever comes 
in their way; this propenſity lays the founda - 
tion of an attentive turu: the habit of obſery=: 
"g ings confirms that turn: a heedleſs tem · 

„ per 
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per ariſes Se the want of this propenſity. 
Some men can cafily. remove their attention 
from one object, and immediately employ it 
with as great cloſeneſs on another; ſome can- 
not readily diſengage their thoughts from what 
has once engroſſed them: the! influence of 
_ theſe oppeſite. caſts of underſtanding, on the 
temper, is very cenſpicuous: „ im the man 
who carr obſerve: all the proprieties of quickly 
varying ſituations, in the man Who ean adapt 
himſelf ſucceſſively to diſhmilar companies, or 
in the man who can apply without diſtraction 
and with equal ardor to a multiplicity of oc- 
cupations, you ſee the operation of the for- 
mer; and you will as clearly perceive. the epe· 
ratio of the latter in the contrary characters, 
which frequently occur in great variety. 
Some men have reaſoning minds; whatever 
object is before them, they place it in every 
attitude, they view it in every light, they in- 
veſtigate all its conſequences ; khis turn of un- 
derſtanding lays the foundation of a: conſiderate, 
provident temper; the contrary turn, of a 
rhoughtleſs, raffi, improvident temper There 
is a credulous, and there is a ſceptical temper ; 
they are founded in oppoſite turns of under - 
ſtanding : but theſe oppoſite turns generally 
unply the ſame intellectual weakneſs, an in» 
capacity of petceiving the foree of evidence 
1 and preciſely 5 3 leads 


one 
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dne man to admit all the evidence that is pro- 
poſed: to him, by hindering him from per- 


ceivingy its defects; and it leads another to re- 
ect all the evidence that is offered, by ren der- 


ing him inſenſible of its ſhrength. On this 
zccount, what we often remark as furpriſing 


and unaccountable, that credulity and incre- 
dulity are found in the ſatrie characters,; both 
in very high degrees, that the greateſt ſcep- 
ties and infidels on ſore ſubjects, + ſhow the 
weakelt eaſineſs of faith on others, is natural, 
and even” unavoidable; A ſound: diſcernment 
of 'the' real force of evidence would prevent 
both extremes. When the underſtanding is 
fear and decifive, it lays" the foundation of 4 
fm and determined temper: an inability to 
form a clear e nen ee a 

inconliſtence: 8 


. Bowe ah the vitiew of  eingers;/i it 
will be proper to make another: obſervations 
The fame temper may, in different men, pro- 
ceed from different cauſes; It was formerly 
obſerved that ſome men are compoſed i in ad- 
verſity, but elated by proſperity, and otlrers 
moderate in proſperity,” but dejected by adver- 
ſſty, and that the difference may often: be ac 
counted: for, from the predominance of chear- 
fulnefs in the former, and of :forrow in the 
Inter: when t proceeds from this cauſe, the- 
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elation of the former ſhows itſelf in giddineſs 
and levity, and the dejection of the latter, in 
melancholy. But the difference proceeds in 
many inſtances from another cauſe: when 
pride is predominant in the conſtitution, ad- 
verſity may be no more than it requires to 
check, to moderate, and to reſtrain it within 
proper bounds ; proſperity inflames it, 25 
gives it ſcope in inſolence and arrogance: 
the contrary, when there is a ſtrong e 
ſity to humility, it may need proſperity to 
counteract it; adverſity ſinks it into depreſſion, 
meanneſs, or puſillanimity. In ſome inſtances 
both cauſes operate, and impreſs. on the cha- 
racter traces ſuitable to each. Eagerneſs of 
tem per may ariſe from a great predominance 
of one paſſion, or it may ariſe from a high 
tone of all the paſſions. A grave temper we 
ſhould at firſt ſight be apt to impute, in every 
inſtance, to the want of a propenſity to joy; 
yet it is often found without any predominance 
of ſorrow: in ſome caſes it proceeds from a 
moderate tone of all the paſſions, in others 
from a thoughtful, conſiderate turn of mind 
there are caſes in which it has cauſes different 
from all theſe.. One cauſe of a reſerved tem- 
per was mentioned already, the want of thoſe 


diſpoſitions ed lead men to communicate 
their; ſentiments: but it may proceed from 
Pa ee, from modeſty, for 


inſtance, 
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inſtance, or from ſuſpiciouſneſs, or from ſul- 


lenneſs, or from pride. The ſource of fic- 
kleneſs and inconſtancy is ſometimes weak- 


neſs of judgment; ſometimes timidity ; 


and ſometimes: the keenneſs of all the paſ- 
ſions, hurrying a man continually into new 


g purſuits according as they happen to be ex- 


cited in their turns. A temper of raſhneſfs 
and precipitation may proceed from an impro- 
vident judgment, from the abſence of fear and 
caution, or from the violence of any paſſion. 

But ſtill, though tempers thus proceeding 
from different cauſes, are often ſo ſimilar as 
to come under the ſame common denomina- 
tion, yet they are not preciſely the ſame. 


They are confounded by the generality, but 


a judicious: eye can diſtinguiſh them. They 
are like thoſe faces which have a ſtrong reſem- 


blauce i in their general caſt, but differ conſi- 


derably in their particular features. There is 
a peculiarity | in each, congruous to its own 


cauſe. To diſcern this peculiarity, and to 


perceive the cauſe from which it is derived, 
is abſolutely neceſſary for our forming a right 


judgment concerning a perſon's temper. When 


the cauſes of ſimilar tempers are very analo- 
gous, the diſtinction of theſe tempers may be 
very delicate, and will require great acuteneſs 
to perceive it. But it is often obvious 
enough ſimilar tempers ſometimes ariſe from 
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very etal ke cauſes, nay from fach as are op- 
3 Poſite; when they do, the dulleſt can diſcri- 
minate them: a temper of firmneſs ariſes 
from a clear perception of the reaſons of a cer- 
tain conduct; obſtinacy may ariſe from an in- 
capacity of perceiving theſe reaſons'; botli in- 
| ply conſtancy ; but none will be at a toſs to 
eim the difference between them. Gene- 
| rally, bowever, | the; princi iples which” produce 
ſimilar tempers, / have ſome analogy, ſome fit- 
neſs to coaleſce. When they: have, ſome de- 
greę of them all often appears in the temper, 
though a greater degree af one Form chem gives 
. 8 een eee 
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As ilar tempers may . Sam ai 
mar <auſes, ſo eyen oppoſite tempers may 
proceed from the fame cauſe. Under a former 
head, we have already found an example of 
this ; We have found the ſceptical | temper; and 
tbe .credulous, ultimately reſol ved into the fame 
ambecility of paderſtanding, an inability of 
_ dearly diſcerning the real force of evidence. 
This inability likewiſe gives riſe to an obſti- 
nate ternper in ſome, to a wayering temper in 
others: one is immoveable in all his ae 
becauſe he is incapable of diſcerning th 
ſtrength of thoſe reaſons which. ſhovld 225 
Juade him to alter them; another is fickle in 
hop > all, OTA cannot ſee che weakneſs 
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of the reaſons which are produced againſt 


Suck are the general cauſes of the diver- 
fity of tempers among mankind. They are 


capable of numberleſs combinations; and 


every combination of them produces a diſtinct 
temper. ; As no two plants are exactly alike; 
as no two human faces are abſolutely undiſtin- 

guiſhable, ſo no two tempers are perfectly the 
Aan, Every man has bis own ſpirit, his pe- 


culiar temper, by which he differs from every 


other man. To enumerate all the peculiarities 


of temper is impoſſible. What has been ſaid, 


will be. ſufficient to prepare us, both for per- 


ceiving the neceſſity, and for underſtanding 


the manner, of governing our own temper. It 


may likewiſe ſuggeſt uſeful reflections to us: 


{ thall-conclude this diſcourſe by mentioning 
ew of them, 


i en as us ſhould: takes to know his 
own particular temper. Know thyſelf, was 
one of the moſt approved precepts of ancient 
wiſdom. Know. ye not your own ſelves 2 is 
the expoſtulation of a Chriſtian apoſtle. Fhe 
knowledge of our natural temper is ong im- 
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Our temper has an extenſive influence on our 
conduct, the government of it is of great 
moment; but for governing it, a previons 
knowledge of it is abſolutely neceſſary. Our 
temper affects our judgments, as well as our 
conduct; to the gloomy, there is nothing in 
nature chearful; to the gay, religion ſeems to 
require no reſtraint, or ſelf-denial; every 
thing appears provoking to the peeviſn; every 
peculiarity of temper, if it be ungoverned, is 
a jaundiced eye, which tinges all things with 
its own colour, and will make us dupes to 
ſome prejudice of its own complexion. Yo 
know not what manner ef ſpirit ye are of *, 
was a ſevere rebuke which our Saviour gave 
the ſons of Zebedee, on one occaſion: if we 
be ignorant of our real temper, we fall under 
the rebuke. Every perſon with whom we 
| converſe, quickly diſcovers our temper, and 
can make his adyautage of it: it is ſhameful 
that ourſelves alone ſhould not diſcover it; we 
can make the greateſt advantage by the diſco- 
very. Many are fo totally ignorant of them - 
ſelves, that you ſhall find perſans, every day, 


dAiſclaiming in the moſt explicit terms, that 


very temper which all the world knows to be, 
in a\palpable exceſs, their own. The paſſionate 
* 9 his own- weakneſs; the implacs: 
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ble thanks God, that he is not given to re- 


ſentment; the contentious applauds his own 
love of peace; the giddy admires his own ſe- 
dateneſs ; the obſtinate declares himſelf the 
readieſt of all men to receive conviction; the 


proud, the aſſuming, the over - bearing magni- 


fies his condeſcenſion, his lowlineſs, and his 
affability. I am perſuaded, the mention of 
theſe. inſtances has called up to your thoughts, 
living characters of your acquaintance.. But 
it may be that ſome. of yourſelves. have been 
thought of by others, as fit en d of this 
ſelf. ignorance. L 

your. peculiar. bias: 50 it is by ene attention 
to the workings of your hearts and the actions 
of your. lives, that you can learn it; you will 
find, it mingling with them all, and giving 
them a correſpondent caſt and manner. Re- 
mark its tendency; this is what you ſhould 
ſet yourſelves to regulate or counteract: ob- 
ſerye what are the ill effects which it is apteſt 
to produce; theſe are what vou muſt endea- 
wur to preyent. Inyeſtigate its cauſe; en- 
quire what is the particular principle or diſpo- 
ftion, from the predominance of which it pro- 
ceeds. To examine the ſeveral ſources of the. 
diverſity of tempers,, is entertaining; it is 
uſeful. alſo, as it prepares us for diſcovering! 
the. ſource of our own temper 3 but it is this. 
diſcovery that is immediately improving, it is 
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the application of the general examination to 
this purpoſe, łhat is of chief importance. The 


knowledge of the real cauſe of our peculiar 


temmper 18 neceſſary for the government of it. 
Er every caſe the prevention or the cure of a 
diſeaſe wa 1 geg wy by e its 
gies ail i 
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| ofimpery' in the human ſpecies, would lead 
us to make greater allowance for the ſentiments 
and conduct of others, than we often do. To 
ourſelves we often arrogate indulgence, on ac- 
count of our peculiar temper, mueh greater 
than can be reaſonable: to others, we generally 
give no indulgence on aceount of the peculia- 
rity of tempers. Did we conſider, How dif- 
f it is to govern the natural temper, did 


we reflect how imperfectly we often govern | 


gur own,'-arid how often it betrays us into 
What is faulty; atid were we at the fame time 
diſpoſed to judge and to ac equitably with re- 
ſpect to others; we could not fail to make 
great allowatices' even for tlie real faults into 
vekiclr their temper leads them. Great as they 
may be in the fight of God, our judgment of 
them ſhould: be mild, and our conduct in con- 
ſcquente of them, indulgent and forbeafing; 
we may find in ourſelves; ſometimes an excuſe 
fer n * way's eee of them. But 
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we, on the contrary, often form an unfavour- 
able opinion of others, entertain hatred of them, 
or treat them ill, merely for ſuch differences 
in their natural temper as are really free from 
vice” The grave and the melancholy are apt 
to reckon the moſt innocent chearfulneſs and 

mirtlr profane and ungodly. The gay and 
chearful too readily 8 the ſerious with 
grimace and hypocrify. The mat of openneſs 
ſhuns: him who is narurally reſerved, as att- 
ful, cunning, and deſigning. Examples might 
ally be multiplied.” Have we not candour 
enough + to recolle&, what is ſo extremely ob- 
vious, that the tempers of others are very dif- 
ferent from ours? Would you find fault with 
others, becauſe the features of their faces are 
not the ſame with thoſe of your own ? The 
tempers of men are as various as their faces; 
they can no more eradicate the ' peculiarity of | 
their tempers, than deſtroy the diſtinction of 
their looks. They cannot but do the very 
ame action in different manners. By atten- 
tion to this one principle, how many dif- 
ferences, animoſities „ diſlikes, miſconſtructions, 
and ill offices would be prevented among men ? 
how much would the virtues of forbearance, 
Lada, and mutual love, be N 2 


12 Tur amazing diverſity of tempers in the 
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| contrivance and wiſdom of the God who made 
us. Vatiety combined with uniformity, may 

pe conſidered as the very characteriſtic of de. 
ſign: a perfect combination of them is an in- 

dication of perfect wildom. Of ſuch combi. 
nation, obvious through the whole creation, 
the endleſs variety of natural tempers, in crea- 
tures who have all the ſame eſſential powers, 
and produced by ſo delicate variations of theſe 
powers, is an illuſtrious example. It pro- 
claims that God our father is wiſe; it proves 
that the creator of mankind is Wonderful i it 
| counſel, and excellent in working *. Let us ad. 
mire, let us adore his wiſdom t bed in 
the conſtitution of our on nature, and in this 
particular part of it; our thoughts, our feel. 
ings, our, motions, may every moment put us 
in mind to adore it; let us celebrate the wiſ- 
dom of our maker, with praiſes ſuitable to it, 
ſaying with David, IJ will praiſe thee, for I an 

Fearfully and wonderfully made : marvellous are 
thy works, % e ny _ wt Sous 
avell + » 
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7 that hath no _ aver bis own TR 16 like 
4 72 that i is broken. down and without walls, n 


N the laſt Aſcourſe, I oli Di ih | 

and the nature of the variety of tempers 
which is found among mankind, | In this diſ- 
courſe,” I propoſe. to evince the, neceſſity of our 
ne, eich his own: nen ener, 


i P then, needfal to evince the warty | 
of a man's. governing his own temper ? Every 
man acknowledges that all others ought to 
govern their tempers, and complains of them 
when they do not. By this, every man ac- 
knowledges that the government of the temper 
i; a duty of indiſpenſible obligation. Yet there 
1s very great need to enforce it; for every man 
e Pleads a Pons: to * it in his 

oma 
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own particular caſe. As long as men do this, 
it never will be practiſed; It is not our own- 
5 ing a duty to be incurnbent upon others, but 
our perceiving it to be incumbent upon our- 
ſelves, that will lead us to the performante of 


ir. That owt may perceide, how much it is 
the diity of every one of us, to govern his 
own temper, let us attend: to the ill effects of 
neglecting to govern it. They are pointed 
out by an expreſſive figure in the text: He 
that hath no rale*over his ow9n ſpirit, is like « 
eich thut is broken down and without evalls; he 
Has no ſecht y againſt abandoning. himſelf to 
every vice. "This is an alarming motive to the 
government of the temper. If the neglect of 
it has any tendency to vice, it muſt have a 
very ſtrong tendeney. The iufluencc of our 
particular temper runs through-our whole life, 
and mixes with: every action of it; the conſe 
quences of an ungoverned temper” muſt ther 
fore be very extenſive ;/ the whole of our con- 


auer mult be vitiated-: | This" obſervation ſets 
the importance of governing che temper in a 


very ſtriking liglit;; if it be at all 2 duty, it is 


a momentous duty. For evincing that it is a 
duty, it will be ſufficient to ſſiow, that the 
neglect of it leads to vice; ard in "ſhowing 
this with the fulleſt eee egen will be 
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 EverY.natural temper is innocent in itſelf; 
i may likewiſe be made condusi ve to virtue :. 
but every temper 13, at the ſame time, apt to 
degenerate into ſome vice. To make the tem- 
per ſubfervient to virtue, or even to preſerve it 
innocent, attention, and care in reſtraining; and 
modelling it, are abſolutely neceſſary; juſt as 
the ſoil requires culture in order to its pro- 
ducing a erop of uſeful grain: but as the 
ground, whenever it is not cultivated, runs 
into wildneſs, and nouriſhes uſeleſs or noxious: 


weed; ſo, that our natural temper may lead 


is into the vices: ſuited to it, and occaſion us 
al the mifery involved in them, nothing is 
necefiary but to leave it to itſelf, to neglect to 
rule, it. Our becoming abandoned to 15 
vices at leaſt, is the neceſſary conſequence of 
the negleck. The ſtricteſt government of the 
temper, Which our imperfection permits, can- 
not prevent our being ſeduced by theſe vices in 
ſome mſtances; where there is no Ve | 


at as: A man and be enſlaved by them. 


Taz BRE 3 is not a ſingle vice to which forge 
tun of temper does not directly tend; and 
therefore there is not a ſingle vice into which 
one man or another will not be led, by neg- 
leting to govern his natural temper. This 
in in al very great meaſure, the cauſe of all- 
the, variety of vidio chanallen which, dif- 
945 x - h grace 
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240 The Neceſſiy of governing Skx M. X. 
grace the human fi pecies. Some have been led 
by particular cauſes, into courſes of vice, 
from which their natural temper was abhor- 
rent; but the greateſt part addict themſelves 
to the vices which moſt fall in with it. There 


is ſome vice which eaſily falls in with every 


turn of temper, and menen ae ns the 
eee of 1 it. 

ar Nezb: 1 int out Aire, the \ vices to 
which the indulgence of a contracted and ſelfiſh 
temper” naturally leads? Will it not be readily 
acknowledged by all, that vice is the certain 
conſequence of the indulgence? It will be 
only difficult for the generality to form a con- 
ception of a contracted temper ſo carefu lly cor- 
rected as not to include vice in the very idea 
of it. Selfiſhneſs is a term which we never 
uſe in a favourable ſenſe; a certain proof that 


a propenſity to it is very apt to become vicious. 


The ſelfiſh affections are various; ; they turn to 
different objects: but it requires the ſtricteſt 
government to prevent a temper founded on 
the prevalence of any of them, from degenerat- 
ing into the correſ pondent vice, ambition, or 
vauity, or avarice, or ſenſuality and the love of 
pleaſure. Theſe are all the names of vices, 
and of vices which, when they riſe to a great 
height, and are indulged without controul, 
_ the characters 5 in which they 
8988 | ard 
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aro: the leading pringiples. 7 We regard pride 
wih a ſamevchat leſs unfavourable eye, than 


any of the ſelfiſh deres; we allow that there 
ate ſpecies of it Which are innocent, or even 


yirtuous; but forme epithet muſt be applied to 


mak them: it is an affection fo apt to become 


vicious, and ſo frequently found in a faulty 
farm, that pride without am epithet always 
denotes a vice. To its exgeſſes, names are aps 


| piopriated. exprefſive of | the | greateſt baſeneſs. 
A man uaturally turned to pride, without go» 


verning his temper, becomes haughty, or ar- 
rogant, or inſalent. One fupercilioufly-deffiſcg 
thoſe with wiban be lives zl the flatelines of 
his carriage proclaims: hom much he reckgns 
itiem below him; he diſdains to take natice 
of them. Andther is perpetually claimiug ex- 
ttzvagaut reſpeck; he js fot ſatisſied with his 
un opinion of his ſuperidrity; he demands 


thato pms own it; he anxiouſly :difplays 
iche makes al ſhow of his riches befurt the 


fdr man, and of his pomp. before the meau; 
if ydu teſuſe him homage, if you yięldl it aid 
muy degree gf moderation, yott alfront him and 
he becomes ur enemy. One affects aſfa- 


bility and lotylineſs, but he forces you to ferl 


that he thinks the js. candeſcetiding very far in 


beating yu as his equal. Anotller is my 
| bearing, he reckons you; much his inferior, be 


e vou * *pok him, perhaps he 
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ſtudies to render you dependent, at any rate 
he treats you as if you were, he mortifies you 


with all the petulance of inſult. Such cha- 
racters are deteſtable; and they ariſe infallibly 
from ungoverned pride. Even humility, of 
all the private affections the moſt approveable, 
if it predominated in the temper, and were put 
under no regulation, would fink into a feeble, 
a mean, and an abject ſpirit, which is blame- 
able in itſelf, and E os ad money 
_ of the foul. 


1 


11 f is «Kill leſs eth to tolenlter into a A 
detail of the deteſtable v vices which ſpring from 
a temper founded in a propenſity. to any of the 
malevolent paſſions. It will univerſally be 
confeſſed that ſuch tempers, if not very car- 
fully corrected, muſt produce characters de- 


ſervedly odious. They lead to vices which 


ſpread miſery through ſociety, and which over- 
whelm the perſon himſelf with greater miſery 


than he brings upon thoſe around him. Ha- 
bitual | peeviſhnels, - producing fretfulneſs on 


very {lighteſt occaſion, Putriig one out of 
humour with every perſon and every thing, 


ereating inceſſant uneaſineſs to thoſe 6 are 
connected with him, eating out the enjoyment 
of life, is the natural effect of a temper founded 
f on a propenſity to anger, though accompanied 
with the weakeſt tone of paſſion. The ſame 
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penſity joined to a higher tone of paſſion, leads 
to vices of a ſtill more perniciqus tendency, 
to licentious reproaches, extravagant menaces, 
vehemence, rage, and fury ; it haraſſes infes 
riors and dependents, it provokes and aliens 

ates the deareſt friends, it ſtains eonverſation 
with rudeneſs and brutality, in a moment it 
precipitates into injuries which can never be 


repaired, aud into crimes which entail bitter 


repentance on the whole ſucceeding part of life, 
But when the propenſity is, not to ſhort fits 
of paſſion frequently recurring, but to perma- 


nent and deliberate anger, the indulgence of it 
produces the blackeſt vices: it renders the 


whole behaviour captious and perverſe, it in- 
fects every action with harſhneſs and bitterneſs, 
it ſettles into malice, it grows up into envy, 


. exerts itſelf in revenge, it breaks forth into 


rancour, it degenerates 1 into cruelty, it employs 
power in ereating miſery and ſpreading deſo- 
lation, it takes occaſion even from religion for 
er e gn bay: neh 


n hy 115 


ann adi even thoſe beſt of dempses in 


which the kind affections prevail, will be pro- 


ductiye of very deſtructive vices, if they are 
not governed with care, Every day wie meey 
with Perſons who have become vicious by 1 in 
dulging a temper of this kind,” One man is 


and. 
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and he becomes diſſipated, and neglects every 
Aae duty of life; he falls into ill com- 
any, and he 1s corrupted. - Another is ſoft in 
nature, and cannot bear to diſoblige; he 
falls in with vicious men, to oblige them he 
grants whatever they are pleaſed to aſk, he 
Fonſents to what he knows to be wrong, he 
Gpneth with them. Good nature, it is even 
commonly. obſerved, expoſes a donde to dan- 
gerous temptations. A ſympathizang temper 
often degenerates into weakneſſes greatly blame- 
ahle: generoſity. of tei mper readily ſhoots up 
into prodigality and ruinous extravagance: and 
the warm and affectionate heart needs to be 
held in with a ſteady rein, ele it will ruſn for- 
ward. into [unlawful teſtimonies; of Wales 


and Ynagytegys: Kage: irignlbep.. 055 


i II whatever ey aur temper maſt t diſpoſe 
the ſeveral. patſions and affections to exert them- 
ſelves, it will, without regulation, prove the 
ſource of peculiar vices When the prapen- 
ſity to deſire renders the: wwlopar keen and eager, 
if we lay it under no reſtraint, if Werbe not 
at pains both to direct it to proper Objects, and 
to moderate the degree of it, it muſt engage 
us in triſling and vicious purſuits s in reſpect 
of the Ohñect of gur, purſuit, whether pleaſure; 
Profit, or power, it muſt render us craying 
| a = 1 2 what we 


bave 


_ * — 


vation of his former hope Another gives 
b ops to the dirnidity o of his natural difpo- | 
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have obtained; wiſhing and plotting for mote 3 
and in reſpeck of the means of proſecution, it 
maſt render us impetuous and violent, re- 
gardleſs of the bounds of right, impatient of 
every delay and oppoſition ; we ſhall fret and 
tage at the  difappoiritment of withes' which 
ought never to have been formed, and the 


| inefficacy of means which ought nevet to 
have been employed. Is the oppoſite 25 


petifity to averfiort | indulged? Eve: 

wears # glooniy aſpect, and is viewed on is 
darkeſt fide: we _ as if we were reſolved ne- 
ver to be plea d; we ſearch for occaſions of 


diſguſt, regret; aud uneaſineſs, and we find 


therm ihn every object; every gentle affection i 1s 
biniſhed' from the breaſt; diſcontent, Fretful- 
tels, did ill humour become habitual. A 
temper of confidence eafily de generates into pre- 
ſumption ; it engages a man in impracticable 
enterpriſes, aid makes him fure of fuccels in 
them; it makes him look on impoſſibilitics as 
inetely difficulties: he hopes, and he ſtrains 
every tierve to overcome them, he attempts 
even the moſt unlawful means ; he 1s plunged 


into difippoin zintment when he leaſt thinks of it, 


hurried into all the vices which Mr go 
ment produces in the faliguine, and 'cver- 
With anguiſh ir to the ele- 


Q3 | ſition; * 
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ſitionl; he dares not attempt any thing that is 


worthy, the ſlighteſt danger can terrify him 
into the. baſeſt conduct; he falls into all the 


ſins and into all the miſories which belong to 


the cowardly, the ſuſpicious, the jealous, the 


cunnipg, the deſponding. The ſorrowful caſt 
of mind, become exceſſive, renders even a man's 


virtues forbidding, and diſpoſes him to vices 


which ean only torment him. A chearful temper 
18 amiable: but when it is ungoverned, it 1s 
the ſoutce of many vicious characters; the man 


who abandons himſelf to diſſolute mirth and 


jollity, without regard to the propriety of ſub- 


jets or of ſituations; the perſon, who trifles in 
a unceaſing levity, incapable of ſerious thought 


or of a moment's ſedate behaviour; the inſig- 
nificant, fluttering in a continual round of gay 
amuſements, at leiſure for none of the duties 
of life; the wretch who runs from pleaſure to 


| pleaſure, and gives himſelf up to falſe and 


riotous joys; all theſe characters and many 
more, ſpring in a great meaſure from chear- 
fulneſs of temper indulged without tou. 


WII EN the general tone of the paſſions i is 
high, 1 expoſes a man to all the vices in their 
turn, which can ariſe from the exceſs of any 
paſſion, and moſt to thoſe which ariſe from the 


ſtirength of his ruling paſſion. When it gives 
too . ſenſibility to the e it renders a 


man 
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man prone to all the weakneſſes which natu- 
rally ſpring from love or hatred, from joy or 
ſorrow, from any of the emotions of the ſoul, 
immoderately indulged, according to the dif- 
ferent ways in which his ſenſibility happens 


ſucceſſively to be touched. When it produces 


violence and impetuoſity, it needs but an oc- 
caſion to hurry a perſon into all the crimes' 
which anger, malice, revenge, extravagant de- 


fire, preſumptuous hope, or any the moſt reſt- 


leſs paſſion in human nature, can ſuggeſt. If 
the man who has a keen and ardent temper, 
turn not to virtue, he muſt be bold and un- 
controulable in all his vices: but to virtue he 
cannot be ſuppoſed to turn, if he have 0 rule 


over his own' ſpirit ; for virtue is always founded 


in ſelf-government. When, on the contrary, 
the paſſions' are low and 'languid, and render a 
man unfeeling, ſluggiſh, and inactive, if he 
be at no pains to counteract this diſpoſition, is 
it poſſible that he can avoid the ſins of omiſ- 
fion; the vices of neglect? Of the meltings of 


compaſſion, of the efforts of benevolence, f 


the Jabours of love *, of the fervours of devo- 
tion, of the actings of zeal for God and good- 
neſo, of all the alacrity and vigorous energies 
of virtue, he is incapable, until he raiſe him- 


ſelf above me natural inſipidity of his — 


e Heb. vi. 10 


The þ 


848 
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the #193} be. harmleſs, he gaungt be uſcful, 
$ lands ca 2 515 1 deep ee ; tbe 23 
Long his hand in bis boſom, it grieveth him to 
9 it agein,; po Fe mouth, + 5, his hands refuſe 

wk bon * his n is an trdge of thorns ||. 


r 3 
OT * 


Ar Will not be Nester for our purpoſe, to 
examine. what, are the v vices congenial to every 
one of the varieties of temper, which were for- 
merly pointed out As ariſing. from the, ſeveral 
Aten powers, either ſeparately or differently 

abined., together, From the inſtances al- 
rea dy produced, it is ſufficiently. plain, that 
every turn of temper leads naturally to ſome 
vice or angther. To. theſe inſtanc $ let us hows 
ever ſubjoin a very few. more. & ourage may 
very readily degenerate into Herceneſs; ; reſerve 

into, ſullenneſs and openneſs of temper. into 
ſuch u. | arineſs as betrays. the ſecrets. or the 
intereſts, of: the deareſt, friend. * 4 prudent turn 
of mind is gaſily crrupted into eunning; and 
the, ſmalleſt propenſity; to thoughtleſſneſs may 
termunate, in the moſt, geſfructive raſhneſs and 
precipitation. ,Credulity lays. a man open to 
many means of ſeduction; and a tendency to 
goube may grow. up, into ſuch Septiciſm as 
hall enervate every. Pprineiple of virtue, — 
; aunihilate; every motive to the practiee of it. A 
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firffi and ſteady temmper is marily-3- but if it be 
ingoverned and unditected, it may produce 
obſtinacy, rendering a inan inflexible in his 
worſt actions and deſigns, irreclaitnable: in all 
his vices. The oppoſite temper can ſcarcely; by 


any pains, be kept from producing ſome de- 


gree of fickleneſs and inconſtancy, which F it- 


if a blemiſh; and if no pains be taken to fix it, 


it will render a perſon contemptible and little, 
ineapable of that pefſevering goodneſs, which 


2 can 110 either end to men or CAP 


Tan . 3 it may {hs Pro wa 
mel, will lead a man, with equal readinef$, 
into oppoſite vices in oppoſite ſituations. There 
is an example very common, and very corm- 
monly. taken notice of. The fame littlenefs 
of mind renders a man inſolent in proſperity; 


aud abject in adverſity? A man of this turn 


obtains: a fortune, and becomes rude to his ſu⸗ 
periors, cofitemptuous to His equals, alid op- 


breſſive to his iinferiors; he runs into all ex- 
travagance, he diſſipates his fortune, and lie is 


mean and ſhameleſs in his poverty. Shimei 


 ehling geunes at David unnd his ſervants; going 


ifter hitnz. and cuying as be went, calling hin 


W man, and. a man 8 Balu and 


E ® « Gam. d. © 
| . Shimei, 
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Shimei, a few days after, on a reverſe of Da- 
vid's fortune, the frft of all the houſe of Joſeph 
10 go down to meet him, falling down before 
Bim, and deprecating 4 "ages +3; 1s Ow 
80 n een F e 


Bas wins we Fi cache it will, to which 
our particular temper; directly leads us, is an 
enemy already advanced to the gates of the 
Heart; and if it finds the heart /ike a city 
without walls, it enters at its pleaſure, we 
can make no reſiſtance. If we have no rule 
ever our own ſpirit, if we do not carefully go- 
vern out'natural temper, we cannot avoid in- 
dulging that vice. But the indulgence of any 
one vice, is inconſiſtent with true goodneſs of 
character; it forfeits our future happineſs; it 
exchudes us from the | favour of God. For 
whoſoever ſpall keep the whole law, and yet of- 
fend in one point, %; is guilty of all *. If, NG 
fore, our becoming a prey to * ae vice, 
were the only effect of our neglecting to go- 


vern our natural temper, it OP be ace 
| to mag us n b ede toy 


as this is very 35 Said) inde the whole 


effect of our neglecting to govern our natural 


temper: the man who ruleth not his ſpirit, 


+ 2 Sam, ix. 18, rg, 20. Jam. ii. 10. 


does 


C&S 
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does not merely become enſlaved to one vice; 
in conſequence of this, he is open to every 
rice, and certainly ſhall be led into very many 
vices. Every ruling fin will require from the 
man who lives in the indulgence of it, the 


commiſſion of many others, for its ſupporty 


for its gratification; or for diſguiſing and con- 
caling. it: and if that ſin has by its ſuitable- 


neſs to an ungoverned natural temper, ob- 


tained: dominion over us, it will not be in our 
power to abſtain from any of theſe others, 
whenever they become neceſſary for theſe pur- 
poſes. . This might be illuſtrated and confirmed 
by a long detail; but it is not needful to pro- 
duce many inſtances; ; it lies open to the ob- 
ſervation. of every man, in the daily courſe of 
the world. Few vices at their firſt approach 
ſmile ſo ſweetly, or ſo much put on the look 
of innocence, as the love of pleaſure: but let 


a man, by giving a looſe to his natural tem- 


per, be once abandoned to the love of pleaſure, 


and the vices are innumerable by which he 


muſt neceflarily be contaminated; it quickly 
brings on a diſreliſh of every enjoyment and 


of every ſentiment ſuperior to the gratifications 


of ſenſuality. and the ſuggeſtions of appetite; 
no. office of kindneſs, no exertion in doing 
good muſt be expected from the ſenſualiſt; the 


labour of performing it would break in upon 


the indolence and deſtroy the gaiety of the 
4 preſent 


preſent _ þ K leaſures ard en, in 
 Kipportihg therm he diffipates all tlie wealth 
that is Bis den, he dovets Fan '6f other men 
as the means of Contifuing His riöts, he be- 
dötnes the flave of avatibe, he bes beyond 
the loweſt miſer in rapacity, extörtian, rapine, 
and diſhoneſt arts; gratitude to ES bahefier, 
fidelity to a friend, the claims of innocelie, 
the ſacted rights of marriage; öfter ſtarid be. 
tweeti Hirn and the indulgenet of Which his 
foul is ſet; they theft all be overleiped; all 
the! ſtratagems of ſeductiom, all the methods 
of perfidy, rſt be practiſed; the tyrant of his 
Heart deffrands it. This very 'tytant got poſ- 
ſeſſion of David's bert for à little While, and 
m led him firſt thettly to attempt inipoliig a 
$purious offsp ring on His valiant; faithful, and 
Tealous ſervanit, and afterwards' bafely to lay 
_ ſnate for His Life, and expbſe him to certain 
Aeſtruction in bravely ſerving hirm; if it could 
produce deeds fo foul in s Hört pered of ufir- 
Fation, What a ſeries" of crimés win it nat 
nee When it is "quiefly fettled on the 
throne for life? Vanity is, perhaps, 11 itſelf 
one 6f the moſt hartileſs of the vicicus paſ- 

| ſiohs; it is reckonell the öbjec rather of ridi- 
eule, than of indiguation ; büt let it predottii 
nate iti the temper, and be indulged without 
teſetve, it will lead to vices well deſerviug of 
N FRE ſerious ind gnation; it will prompt 
VA a man 
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2 man to falſhood and lies in order to riſe ad- 


mirgtion af his abilities or his exploits; it will 


hurry him on to an expence of oſtentation 


| which his fortune cannot bear, to meanneſs 


and injuſtice for ſupporting it, and to every 


wile, however unlawful, for hiding the po- 


verty Which it has produced; it will make 
him betray a truſt, | ſacrifice the rights of 
others, or venture on the baſeſt actions, when 
by ſo daiig ehe can diſplay his importance to 
the great, or catch the applauſes of the multi- 
tude ; it will ſeduce him to deny the maſt 
momentous truths, to laugh at the moſt ſa- 
aed:obligations, to propagate; the moſt» perni- 
cious mak ims, that he may appear ſuperior to 

the vulgar. Generoſity is an amiable temper: 
but thei man who has allowed the generoſity 
of his nature 10 lead him into profuſion, will 
bon becorge guilty of all the wines dybich | 
ſem meceffary for retrievingchig diſtrbſſæd i cir- 
ee eee, Eee find hiis heart iembüttered 
nd, hy the: ingratitude af the 
eee laviſhed his favours. 
When iſuchlfaults of temper as theſe can be- 
get ſo ny and ſo heinaus vices, itasiſurely 
needleſs : totrade out the amnumerable progeny - 
af thoſe turns of .temper-whigh tend ſtill. more 
ſtranglyr to multi ly crimes: every page, for 
inſtance, of the hiſtory of mankind is full of 
13 enormities of all OT kinds, which 
have 
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have ſprung; from the love of power i 
rated into boundleſs ambition ; and the experi. 
ence of all ages has verified the apoſtle's aſſer- 
tans! ae the love 7 _ is the root Y« al 
8 
Bu T it . to Hor ates veanarked, 
3 as ſoon as the miſgovernment of natural 
temper has ſubjected a man to one predominant 
or ruling vice, he is no longer proof againſt 
even ſuch vices as are in themſelves moſt oppo- 
fite to that very temper. To a perſon who is 
under” the dominion of any one vice, mere 
temper is not a ſecurity againſt any crime, 
Every one's obſervation will ſupply him with 
inſtances of perſons who, being engaged in one 
vicious "courſe, have by it been led into fins 
moſt contrary to their nature, and at the 
thought of which they would have ſhuddered, 
=. their darling ſin had not demanded them, ani 
produce c inſenſibility to their baſeneſs; with 
inſtances of the ſoft: and gentle being brought 
to act with cruelty, and even to venture upon 
murder; of the benevolent and kind - hearted 
Jabouring to bring ruin upon thoſe ho hap- 
pened to ſtand in the way of ſome unlaufu 
project ; of the generous, in the proſecution 
ee, wech degn. Hoping to the mat n 
ry l By Þi 20 ©4363 _ Toe os 
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did actions; of the candid: and open betrayed 
into ſchemes of artifice, diſſimulation, and 
falſhood 3 of the timid ruſhing forward into 
the moſt dangerous crimes. Hence a reflection 


which is often made, and is ſo obvious as to 
occur to the leaſt diſcerning, of a perſon who 


has become addicted to any vice, . it Ou 
e his very nature. | 


. te man who PART 1a bim to 
that one vice which ariſes from the corruption 
of his natural temper, is from that moment 
in danger of every ſin. Every predominant 
rice requires as great a number of other vices 


to be ſubſervient to it in the courſe of a wicked 


life, as the miniſters whom any tyrant can 
tand in need of, to be the inſtruments of his 
cruelty, rapacity, and luſts. In conſequence 
af indulging that vice which ſuits his particu- 
hr temper, the ſinner becomes polluted with 
many acts of almoſt all fins, and depraved by. 
confirmed habits of very many ſins. By be- 
ing like @ city without walls, deſtitute of de- 
fence againſt any fin, , he becomes like a city 
broken down, reduced to ruins, deſolated, un- 
inhabited, and uninhabitable; and, as the 
prophet foretold of ancient Babylon, wild 
beafts of the deſert lie there, and heir houſes are 
full of © doleful creatures, and owls ' dwell there, 
95 INES dance there, and the wild beafts of 

| 2 is 
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the Hands cry in their deſolate: houſes; and dra- 
Jans miber pleaſaut palaces every thing re- 
gular, fair, and worthy is Wee _ adhs 
Ny be is-Glled wih all erer 


oF; FURRY the: od mba ks Ds, 3 of 
the — of our neglecting to govern 
our natural temper, can it be neceſſary to uſe 
many words for diſſuading us from the neg. 
k&.?..Can any of you think of pleading: your 
temper as an excuſe for any vice? Do you not 
ſoe that becanſe your temper leans to that par- 
ticular vice, you ought for that very reaſon to 
guard againſt it with the, greater auxięty and 

Cate? On that ſide your danger is moſt im- 
minent, and therefore to that ſide your: quickeſt 
and your maſt canſtant vigilance ſhould be di- 
c rected. Can ou imagine that God requires 
8 vou not ta: employ. all the care that is: gecſſary 
for governing your natural. temper? To ima- 
gine it. were to ſuppoſe that he gives every 

man allowance to live in the practice of ſome 
one ſin; for evory peculiarity of temper in- 

dulged without contraul, it has been clearly | 
ſhewn; terminates. naturally and inevitably, i in 
a correſpondent vice. Nay, to imagiiie it, 
wers to Tuppoſs that Cod has granted unlimited 
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lar ſituations: for there is no ſj, Which the 
>dominant vice ſpringing from the indul- 
gence of a man's natural temper, may not at 
times demand. Such imaginations are abſurd 


and impious; and therefore it muſt bè true, 


that God requires each of us to rule his ou 
ſpirit, to ;teſtrain and regulate the prevailing 
bias of his nature. The work is difficult, very 
difficult: but ſince it is a neceſſary and im- 
portant work, its difficulty ought only to aug- 
ment our care and diligence in performing it. 
Its difficulty will be no excuſe for our neglect- 
ing it; it only renders it a very ſubſtantial 
part of our probation and moral diſcipline. In 
ſpite of our greateſt care and our moſt aſſiduous 
application, the natural temper will, I fear, 
Kart forth now and then into vice; the mer- 
ciful God, who knoweth our frame, and rer 
membereth that we are duſt +, will doubtleſs 
reckon this among the infirmities of our na» 


ture, to which he extends? his paternal pity; 


but it will be only with reſpect to thoſe who 
ſincerely exert themſelves in oppoſirig and ſub- 
duing it; thoſe who beſtow. no pains upon it, 
he will. hold, to be without excuſe, and to 


them he will impute all the corruption and all 


the, .crimes , which ariſe from the . miſgoverns 
ment of 5 temper. In this:s as W 
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other caſe, God's merey is great to the failings 
of the upright, but he ſhoweth ne merey to 
any wicked tranſgreſſors. Can you think 
| bvithout horror, of the baſeneſs of thoſe mul - 
riplied vices with which the habitual: miſgo- 
vernment of your natural temper muſt in time 
greripreatl your fouls? Can you think without 
terror of! the accumulated guilt” of all theſe 
wicesz and of the puniſhment to which they 
Muſt expo yay? Poſſeſſed and actuated by 
ctheſe emotions, be rouſed to every exertion for 
removing tlie faulty propenſity of your nature. 
tt is like a fubtle poiſon perrading : all the 
powers of your ſouls, mixing ſelf with all 
your ſentiments) and actions, and infecting 
them; it envenoms the foundation; and viti- 
ates all the iſſues of life. While you neglect 
to govern your natural temper,” all your en- 
deavours to avoid or to mortify the viees which 
ſpring from it, will be but like lopping off a 
few twigs, which the: vigour of the root will 
enable quickly to grow agaitz, perhaps ſtronger 
and imore luxuriant than before: fe is only by 
letting yourſel ves ar once to govern it, to rec. 
tify all its perverſities, that you een hay! the art 
to. err 'of the irde, and efeually” K all 


tte bezuches. Thus hall we in the eafieſt 


and moſt: effeftual | manner, by: the grace of 
God, render our hearts pure, our conduct blame- 
"ou , conſiſtent, and Uniform, and ourſelves 
184110 A acceptable 
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acceptable to him, and fit for the future ſtate 
of perfection and happineſs. How we ought 
to govern our temper, ſo as to anſwer this im- 
portant purpoſe, ſhall be explained 1 in the. next 
diſcourſe, | 
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He that hath no rule over his. own iris, is bke 
A Led that j . N down and wild Walls, : 
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Far sse sees edadpele are by A 

14 + multitude of cauſes rendered infinitely 
yarious 3 and that every man's governing his 
own temper is abſolutely neceſſary in order 

to; prevent Bis being byl it preeipitated, not 
only into the vices which ſuit it moſt, but 
alſo, by means of them, into almoſt every _ 

ce, and conſequently is his indiſpenſible 
duty, has been already ſhewn,” in two diſ- 
eourſes. It remains on this ſubject, and ſhall 

be the buſineſs of this diſcourſe, to ſhew, how 

this duty ought to be performed; to explain, 
what is implied in the government of the na- 
tural temper, or in a man's having rule ove 


"e own 70 b 
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Ir implies not, that a man deſtroy his pe- 
culiar temper.. It is the buſineſs of governs 
ment, not to exterminate the ſapjects, but to 
direct, > animate, and to reſtrain them p pro- 
_ perly: To extirpate one's natural temper, is 
_ ieipoliblec le is 7 diſtitigulſh; ing, Fg 
impreſſed off every ſout by the hand of the 
Almighty, which | the power o of man can no 
more eraſe, than it can efface the diſtinctive 
characters of the ſeveral kinds of plants and 
animals, and dn them 2 to dne kind. 


50oftible nts Tho, bh 

pecttiar | Temper, = 6010 not be neceſſary, it 
would be even pernicious. It is for the beſt 
purpoſes, that the all- wiſe God hath idiſhi- 
buted among mankind: fo great à diverſity of 
tempers: could we deſtroy that diverſity, all 
theſe purpoſes would be:defeatedi The beaii- 
tiful variety whichiat preſent prevails: among 
the haman - ſpecies wbuld dfappbar; an if 
pid ſameneſs of charter wontd fiicceed, 
Men would no longer be diſpoſed to different 
purſuits and manners of acting, nor frted for 
uniting eloſely in ſoniety : all would act in the 
ade manner; esch wobld be 3 for ſbli- 
tude or fer independence; all the deliglits and 
All the benefits of ſocial conndxidf and _ 
vn ͥerce would be at an 220 cken 117307 


* N 34 ; 
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- Alone all the varieties of temper which 
buen poſſeſs, there is not one inconſiſtent with 
virtue, there is not one which duty requires us 
to endeavour to extirpate. We ate apt to con- 
fider ſome turns of natural temper as in them- 
ſelves «virtuous! or vicious. The teaforr' is, 
that the affections from whoſe predothinatice 

forme tempers reſult, are naturally friendly to 
virtue, arid lead to it when they are chertthed; 
and thoſe in the predominance of which other 
tempers conliſt; tend moſt directly to vice, and 
lead to it whenever they are indulged. The 
Yorraer- tempers, ſuch for inſtance as held of 
the benevolent affections, are in themſelves 
defirable and amiable; the latter, ſuch for 
enample as proceed from anger, or from any 
of the ſelfiſh principles, are diſagreeable, ren- 
der the Practice of ſome virtues difficult, and 
put men in great danger of becoming vicious. 
Our proneneſs to run into the miſtake is the 
greater, becauſe the names given to tempers 
of the one kind often imply their improve- 
ment into virtue, and the names given to 
thoſe of the other kind expreſs that turpitude 
which belongs to them only: when they have 
degenerated into vice. But as the former, 
conſidered only as natural biaſſes, have no real 
virtue, ſo the latter, conſidered in the ſame 
light, are not really vicious. It is an unhap- 
rac to be marked with them, but it is not 
R "Ee ä 
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ſinful in itſelf. They are very liable to abuſe; 

and the abuſe. of them is ſinful: but the beſt 

natural temper may likewiſe be abuſed; and 
the abuſe. of it too is dae. 3 


* ng though it N opithes pofible nor ne 
— — extirpate the natural temper, it is both 
poſſihle and neceſſary to govern. it. We every 
day meet with perſons Who, from good breed- 
ing, or from prudence, can diſguiſe their tem- 
per wb keep it from ſhewing itſelf, , not on one 

occaſion, but on many occaſions and through 
a long courſe of time; could not, then, better 
principles enable them to correct it? We ac- 
tually ſee ſome perſons who have corrected 
very bad natural tempers, to a great degree: 
their cloſeſt. and moſt, intimate friends perceiye. 
little ſtarts of them on particular emergences; 
but the general tenor of their behaviour retains 


no veſtige of their conſtitutional fault of tem- 


per; moſt of their acquaintance; can carcely 
believe that ever they were ſubject to it. A 
phyſiognomiſt pretended to diſcover by his art, 
that the; great Athenian philoſopher, Socrates 
was addicted to vices ſo oppoſite to his whole 
conduct and character, that all who. knew 
bim were diſpoſed to ridicule the pretenſions 
of the phyſiognomiſt as abſurd: but, to their 
uſbment, Socrates declared, that he was, 
| by his conſtitutional biaſs, om to all the vices 
which 
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which bad been imputed to him, and that it 
was only by Philoſophy that he * got the 
better of them. Would it not be ſhameful, 
if many Chriſtians could not make a ſimilar 
declaration? By the power of Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, the government of the natural temper 
may certainly be carried to a great height of 

perfection. Let us conſider what it implies, 
and corefully {et ourſelves to practiſe it. The 
government of our peculiar temper, may be come 
prehended in three particulars, —that we reſtrain | 
it from breaking out into fin, that we render 
it n to the 12 1 of u e 


5 4 7 EA» 


182 own aa 18 to 4 5 his 2 "Ou 
ſo that it. may not become vicious, or lead. him 
into ſin. The leaſt that can be incumbent on 
us, is to- keep it within ſuch bounds. that it 
may continue innocent: but even this will be 
very difficult. The natural temper may be 


compared to a conſtitutional proneneſs to any 


bodily, diſtemper, which it is poſſible to pre- 
vent from actually breaking out into that diſ- 
temper, or at leaſt from breaking out into 
other than ſhort and moderate fits of it, con- 
fiſtent with an habitual ſtate of health: but 

this can be obtained only by conſtant attention | 
to the conſtitution, by unintermitted care to 
3 obſerve 


a, 
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vbſerve a regimen fit to counteraRt it; if it be in 
the leaſt degree neglected the diſtemper will 
break ont with violence, and becottie' mortal, 
In Hke manner, to prevent our natutal temper 
ftom bringing us under the dominion ef 'thoſe 
Fits which are ſuitable to it, will require the 
moſt intenſe and unweatied diligence in oppoſing 
every irregular tendency, and teſtraining every 
blatneable exertion of that temper, in aveiding 
very action which can confirm! it, and every 
object and opinion which can increaſe its faulty 
bias, and in purſuing ſuch a conduct, cheriffring 
fuch opinions, and dwelling upon yur ob 
+ JeQts, as ære fit to wear off that bias Dili. 
gence in all this, is neceſſary for our ing 
every vice, but it is peculiarly neceſlary for 
eur avoiding that ruling vice to whieh- out 
e e 1 us to lean moſt — 


7 hay patho aha! affen ek and 
phiatte in the moment of its birth. Had we al- 
Ways recollection enough to obſerve, and reſo- 
tation! enough to check its firſt tendency to ir- 
regularity, our victory over it would be eaſy. 
But if we let {lip this favourable moment, it 
Al ſoom be able to carry us wherever it pleafes, 
Nen thou fitteſt” 1% ku, fays Solomon, put a 
Affe 75 thy throat; if tbon be & man giben 10 
appetite *, By the catefel eren r this 
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rule, by oppoſing the firſt riſing of the ſen⸗ 
ſual appetite} the man who is moſt ſtrong - 


ly turned to pleafure, would become capable 


of abſtaining from every exceſs, and from 


every forbidden ſpecies of enjoyment. If we 


could mark the inſtant in which' the deſiie 


of riches or of honours begins to render us 


uneaſy in the want of them, and to ſuggeſt 
improper methods of purſuing them; the in- 
ſtant in which pride begins to ſwell the heart, 


to throw off the reſtraints of virtue, deſire to 


into preſumption, laughter to become mad, 
forrow to degenerate into dejection, or fear into 
deſpondence the inſtant in which reſerve 


verges towards ſullenneſs, in which modeſty 


makes us think of omitting what our ſoul ap- 
proves, in which we feel an inclination to re · 
fiſt evidence by which we are convinced, or to 


Arive to believe what we cannot perceive to 


ved, or to perfiſt in a courſe which we 


ſee good teaſon to alter: if we could ſeize and 


ene that inſtant, we ſhould effectuall 7 pre- 


Eeccleſ. i A. 2 


vent our natural turn of temper from betraying 
vs into fin. Even they who are far from go- 


verning it as they ought, may be convinced of 
this from their own experience: the moſt haſty 


: ms, _ example, may Perhaps recollect 


malevolence to imbitter the ſpirit,” ſociability 


grow up into rapacity or carefulneſs, and hope | 


— 
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ſome rare axcaſiqns on whigh they have watched 
| the ide ae of their anger, prevented its 

eir hearts, and recovered their 
3 oon it was diſturbed; the ſame 


care TE ande —— nl therm | 


ts Ye ney! vices, it 5 * * 3 — 5 


right . 3. 9 ou off the right hand d Th 
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MO EN. Be is neglected, when [the-roling 
me in any degtee ir- 


paſſion . 1s allowed. to. | 
regular, it Works within the ſoul, it fixes the 
imagination on the attractions of its object, and 
from the contemplation: of it draws nouriſh- 
ment and acquires ſtrength.,, Then it ſtruggles 
for exertion. To. prevent its exertion will re- 


quire more reſolute and vigorous efforts than | 


Would haye been ſufficient, to check it before it 
15 fo; far indulged, But their difficylty i is 


t. greater. than the necellity. of employing 
Ko is urgent. If {elfſhueſs has already | 


0 thee to deviſe an unrighteous plan for 
gratif, Ving it, and to wiſh. for an opportunity 
. fafcting l cs. if thine heart bas wha dit 
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'chned to the ways of à ſtnange woman *, and 
thou haſt /yfed after her beuuty in thine brats +3 
if wrath has already raged like's' tempeſt in a 

breaſt, and torn 8 the deſire of hurting 
the perſen who had provoked it; if the gaiety 
of · thy heart has already riſen into levity ready 
to overleap the bounds of decency or to ſport 
witk ſacred things; if thy prevailing paſſion, 
whatever it be, has already met with inward 
indulgence, recollect thyſelf immediately, thou 
laſt no time to loſe, thou art on the brink of 
the precipice, in one moment thou muſt either 
tetreat, or tumble down. Even after the pre- 
vailing paſſion has been heedlefoly-Gaffered to 
operate ſo far, it may ſometimes be checked and 


ſubdued _— a bold and veſctars e VOY 
exerted. gas 30: een! id HOOK 
9d porugh no vi went goto io ak 1 in O08 


ee even rein in our ruling paſſion be- 
Fig it has broken out into overt acts of vice, it 
will be of great importance for our obtaining the 
command of it. Every outward action ſtrength- 
ens the inward principle from which it pro- 
ceeds; if we indulge ourſelves in vicious ac- 
tions dictated by our ruling paſſion, each of 
them will give it new vigour, and, aided by 
our natural re- to it, they will quickly 
| JI ual nk and en _ 
2. in } ! bt! 1 

44 34h ern a tcbr n 1% 77 
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fiſtible. Is thy heart prope: to pride? High 
books, lofty, eyes, bavglity words, ſtatel y car- 
Sages inſulting actions, will |xender thet con- 
Smanally' more prone ta it. Is thy natural; pro- 
penſity to anger? Haſty words, bitter tquars, 
outrageous viflence: will: inereaſt the paopen- 

u. But abſtinence from all ſuch evil actions 
av fall in with: your natural temper, vill be 
the beginning of your victory over it; deprived 
af the nouriſhment Whicir it world. have drawn 
from them, it will gradually be weakened ; 
your abſtinence; will become continually r 
and by perſiſting in it, "has! e par ay 
at its Mann ta Rs nr 1 ö 


N 4 


4 
2 4 


yi e n ä bench alactenb a: are ex- 
cited by the preſence or by the lively. concep- 
tion of their objects; they are enflamed by our 
entertaining flattering opiiuons of ee | 
The frequent preſence: af theſe objects, the 
upon theſe opinions, cannot Fail to 
f Kurngthen oh ſeveral patſions, . and, wherever 
he; ſtrength of a paſſion is faulty, to render it 
vregular and vicious. Tbe greater nur pro- 
penſu to can paſſian, the more quicidiy will 
ĩt become irnegylar, - If therefore we would re- 
ſtrain our predemimm paſion, we muſt be at 
dhe greateſt pains 20 anoid dhe 53; the opi 
nions, the imaginations, which are favourable 
to its * Naſt thou 4 Propenſity to 50 
wid; cels? 


e „ 


n A ee i. 


ceſs ? Look not thou upon the avine when it is 
red, when it geoeth bis. colour to the cup, when 
{t-moverh rtfetf aright 9 Is thy conſtitution al 
bias to impurity and luſt? Look not on u was 
man till chou haſt hyfed after her + Doſt thou 


feel in thyſelf any tendency to @ narrow and 


contracted ſpirit? Let not thy heart ſuggeſt ta 
thee that wealth is precious, let not thy fancy 
magnify the advantages of riches 3 wilt thou ſet 
83 eyes an that which i is nat 2 for riches cer- 
tainly make themſelves awings, they Fee anvay as 
an eagle towards heaven 755 Wouldſt thou res 
ſtrata thy ruling paſſion? Learn firſt to ga- 
rern ty ſenſes and thine iehaginatio; | 


* a to. ab our culing: . 


wil often be neceſſary, ſtudioufly to turn our 


attention to ſuch objects, and to accuſtom our- 
1 0 to ſuch actions, as are molt contradictory 
Art thou conſtitutionally 


-gloomy ? 
; - cog wt thoughrs to the ſmiling Jeenes:of 


nature, the chearing views of Ja Mg and 


the gladdening pro of religion. Art thou | 
too much NG gaiety and giddinets * 


Force thyſelf to frequent contemplation of 


every thing” that is awful in religion, and ta 
the performance of ſerious 'cxereiles, 


art hau apt to become too fond of a 


1 Prov. xxiil. 384 tin w. . T rer. xxiü. 3. 


Deny 
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Deny thyſelf: aca fuch-:gratifications as are 
lawful. Art thou naturally indolent? Pre. 
ſcribe to thyſelf vigorous and continued exer- 
tion in ſome laudable employment. When a 
twig has long been bent one way, it cannot be 


made ſtraight, wen e for n time ben | 


the contrary way. one 1 „ 4 0 


— wot 


8 ant ven an oled e 10 
Tux vices to rn the natural temper 
8 us a propenſity, are thoſe which-we ſhall 
find the greateſt difficulty in conquering ; and 
which, after many defeats, will malt fre- 
quently revolt. The laſt vices. which a good 
man is able to ſubdue, are his conſtitutional 
vices; he cannot mortify them perfectly in this 
mortal ſtate:; aſter all his pains, they now and 
then prevail againſt Him; they are his frailties, 
from the incurſions of Which he can never be 
altogether. ſecure. When Peter was a young 
betrayed the timidity of his tem- 


ae aher his Lord: after he had made 


great proficience in the Chriſtian life, he 20ith- 


drew from the gentile converts, and ſeparated 


himſelf, fearing 2 which avere of the. circum- 
cifion *. He had often, id the interval, diſ- 
played a nable courage: but the contra 


ben 2 3 8 
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Good men fall into other ſins, hs before, 
a violent temptation, or by beiug very much 
off their guard: but the beſt men, by the leaſt 
failure in circumſpection, or on a very weak 
temptation, ſometimes fall; into particular acts 
of thoſe fins which ſuit their natural temper z 
the, temptation. to them is ever preſent, it turks 
within, it is in the heart itſelf. We ſhould 
not for this reaſon give indulgence. to ſuch 
ſins, or, ſuffer ourſelves to think favourahly of 
them: Whenever we fall into them, ye en 
repent, deeply that we may not have occaſion. 
often to repent of them, we ſhould direct our 
ſtricteſt attention to them, and employ our 
moſt ſtrenuous endeavgurs,;againſt them, an 

thus, if human infirmity permits not our avoid - | 
ing them Wholly, render our commiſſion, of 


them leſs frequent every day. A propen nſity 
to them is the weak part of the fortreſs; it 


needs A double guard. Jo preſerve, us from 
theſe vices, is one of the chief purpoſes for 
| which! the, grace of God is given ; a N 
over them, is one of the greateſt, triumph 8 of 
dving grace in the heart of man: grace to 
conquer them ſhould, be one of the grearalt ſub- 5 
jects of , our prayers; and we ſhould improve 
the grace of God to this purpoſe, with, the ut- 
moſt 1 The gener ality neglect to go- 
vern their natural tempex, even ſo far as to 
ed t from W n, or Ae 


| hy: 4s Þ x 2 | 
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{troh 
do Gblerve, becauſe it is fo plain, — 41 the 
tempers which are fourided- 5 a predominance 
_ of the kind affections, are direly Favourable 
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of vicious actions: but the government of the 
temper, the ruling ef a; man 3 04H Pirit, im- 


plic much e than this. 3 DIS 


1 
5 * ra 8 * , x q 
HY of * 18 3 401 4 * 
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— —— to the practice of virtue 


and holineſs. As every natural ternper, even 
the anoft amiable, ay degenerate into vice, ſo 
on the. contrary, every temper, even that which 
becomes moſt diſagreeable by the ſmalleſt cor- 

ruptioh of it, may be made to contribute to 


| 1 virtue of the heart. Te make our natural 


temper to contribute 10 this, 1 is an important 
of our duty in governing it: it is the bu- 
eſs of government, not only to reſtrain the 


prom from crimes; but alſo to encourage them 
in right: practice, and to em and regulate 


OP E. natural temper properly tht 
ind improved, may give us an advantage, ei- 


ther't for the Practice of ſome particular vir- 


tue, or for the gene neral ſecurity of dur 3 


Sonne turns of temper are naturally 
y allied to virtue. It is ſcartel) Nr 


to the Tove of mankätid, to all the Important 
vi ittbeb of: benevolenco-agth charity; and render 


che practice of every ſockal uy eaſy and plea- 


ſant; 
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aut; or that they introduce a habit of ſoul 


congruous to the love of God, as well as to 


that inw¾ard ſerenity which charaQerizes, every 


87 ace, PR renders it doubly amiable. . 


OTA FR turns of temper are, as it were, 
Fm between virtue and vice : in perceiving 
how theſe may be rendered ſerviceable to vir- 
tue, there is little difficulty. The keen and 
eager temper, in which deſire is the chief in- 


gedient, when directed to holineſs as its ob- 


ject, will render a man ſpirited in the practice 
of it, and ſuſceptible of a ſtrong impulſe from 
its Joys and rewards. The contrary temper, 
in which averſion prevails, tends to chexiſh a 
deep abhorrence of fin, which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt permanent ſecurities againſt 
the indulgence of it. Both theſe tempers may 
become equally conducive to holineſs, by 


prompting us, the one to ayoid evil, the other 


to do good. The temper of confidence which 


hope produces, will encourage the heart to 
aſpire after the moſt excellent attainments, and 


to attempt the moſt arduous improvements 


in virtue. It. ſeems to haye been eminently 


the temper of the apoſtle Paul; in the ſchool 
of Gamaliel, it led him to Profit in the. Fews 
religion above, many his equals in tis own, na- 
ten 7 in the Chriſtian church, it made him 


YL e Gal. i. The 5 : 2 py | 
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to ſtrive that lie might not be 4- 2vhit behind 
the very chiefeft apoſiles, but in labours more 
abundant x; his diſcourſe to the elders of Ephe- 

ſus + how many ſtrong marks of it; in all 

his writings and in all his actions we may read 
his ambition to reach forth unto thoſe things 
relnch ure befo re. The oppoſite temper, like- 
welle, of caution 460 timidity has ſo many pe- 

Elia advantages,” is ſo friendly to circum- 

ſpection and watchfulneſs, and conſequently 

to that holineſs which, without theſe, cannot 
be ſteadily and bfanbelefzly practi ſed in this ſtate 
of trial and difficulty, that the wiſe man ſays, 

,* Happy, i is the man that feareth' alway l. When 

a chearful heart is united to a virtuous cha- 

rakter, it favours the improvement of it, it is 

its ornament, it gives a grace to all its exer- 
tions, it renders it amiable and attractive. 

Neither is tlie contrary temper without its on 

advantages; whenlit is duly regulated,” it pro- 

*duces a ſeriouſneſs in religion, which is ve- 

nerable and commanding, and proves a pre- 

ſervative againſt many ſins. A high tone of 

the paſſions, a ſenſibility, ardour, or activity 
of Tpirit, prepares the ſoul for entering into 
the Taptures of devotion, for feeling the fer- 
vours of godly zeal, for ſhewing eminent ala- 


'U rity in every duty. Tn, e led * 
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to fin, on one occaſion, by wiſhing for fire 
from heaven to conſume the Samaritans *, and 
on another occaſion, by intriguing for one of 
the chief places in the kingdom of Chriſt - oY 
but it likewiſe cheriſhed that holy vebemence 
in religion, which entitled him to be ſirnamed, 
A ſon of thunder ; and it gave his benevo- 
lence that conſtant warmth, that benign ar- 
dour which is conſpicuous in all his writings. 
A temper oppoſite to this, may be improved 
into a ſettled compoſure and calm equahility in 
the love and practice of holineſs. A reſolute, 
ſpirit will render it the eaſier to be ſteadfaſt in 
in our adherence to goodneſs, A pliable and, 
variable temper is, to a certain degree, requiſite. 
for our being ready to correct what we have 
done amiſs. But it is e to enter far- 

tber into d particulars on this head. 


17 3 is Fol e to Wenge, . it is. 
not ſo obvious, that even thoſe turns of temper. 
which are moſt nearly allied to vice, and 
which are With the greateſt, difficulty kept 
from runnin into it, may notwithſtanding be 
rendered ſublervient to virtue. Pride, for in- 
ſtance, may be improyed into true dignity of 
character, into a noble and habitual diſdain 
of every Ahonght and a0 a0 Fon, that is mean t 
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baſe. An ambitious temper needs only to be 
fixed upon its propereſt objects, in order to 
animate us in the indefatigable purſuit of that 
genuine honour which reſults from the appro- 

bation of God and from the glories of heaven, 
and which will be. beſtowed only on the 
| righteous, and in proportion to their righteouſs 
_ nefs, A temper which, by being neglected, 
would become blameably ſelfiſh and contracted, 
will, by being governed, become eminently 
added to prudence, and an incitement to 
diligence in that courſe of holineſs which! 18 
our real wiſdom and our beſt intereſt, Even 
that temper in which the malevolent affec- 
tions tend to preponderate, the ſour, the mo- 
roſe, the iraſcible, may be rendered fibſervient 
to our virtue and improvement : if it be curbed 
fo ſtrongly as not to lead us to hurt others, or 
to with for their hurt, it will exert itſelf 1 in a 
keen indignation againft vice, in a ri zorous 
purity of heart, in a blamelefs ' ſeverity Rig f 
manners; and it will make us inacceffible to 
many temptations which have great proc | 
over oft, and ls. and focial minds. 1 


"F481 $3681 "7 3 


Taos every temper may be Kae Pros 
dudtive of ſome advantages for the rackice of : 
virtue ; and it is our up to corfider what are 
the advantages which our particular temper 
gives us, and to improve them with care. 
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3. WE ought not only to 1 our pecus 
lar temper ſubſervient to virtue, but alſo to 
en it Wait all our virtues. f. 


| ras a man's hacks be good or 
ks his natural temper will run through it, 
if it be not violently hindered, and will tinge 
it with a correſpondent. complexion. „Both 
the particular vices to which different ſinners 
addict themſelves, and the particular manners 
in which they practiſe the ſame vices, are in a, 
great meaſure. determined by their different 
tempers.. The grace of God does not extin- 
guiſh the diverſity of tempers; it only purifies 
_ and rectiſies each of them. There is à great 
variety in the make of human bodies, even 
| ſuck as have nothing faulty or diſproportioned; 
one is formed for ſtrength, another for agility ; 

the beauty of one conſiſts in dignity, that 
of another in elegance: : there are ſtill, greater 
varieties in men's inwa rd characters, even 
when all of them are virtuous. In diſpoſitions 
and manners no- wiſe blameable, there may be 
Sreat diſſimilitude. Characters equally good are 
yet never the very ſame. No virtue 18 wholly 
wanting in; any good character: but one virtue 
or another predaminates according to the original 
propenſity of the ſoul, and directs and ſhapes 
de exertion of all the reſt; and according to 
the ſame propenſity, any one virtue is exer- 
cifed; and practiſed in a different manner and 
„ mile 
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Kile by different men. Survey the good cha- 
racters with which you are acquainted; you 
will find them diſtinguiſhed: in both theſe re- 
ſpects; no two of them are perfectly alike. 
All the good men whoſe lives the ſcripture has 
recorded, diſplay different forms of holineſs 
derived from their diſſimilar tempers. Job is 
characterized by patience; Moſes by meekneſs; 
David is high- ſpirited; his devotion is event, 
bis virtues are all heroic ; Solomon has a ſofter 
ſoul, turned for exereiſing virtue in the mild 
arts of peace; John and Paul are both warm, 
fervent,” and: affectienate, but the warmth of 


the former is ſweet and gentle, that of the 
latter bold and enterprizing. To the influ- 


ence of the natural temper informing and 
x faſhioning the whole character and conduct, 
are owing all the varieties of characters truly 
virtuous: without that influence they could 
differ only in the degree of their goodneſs; in 
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As A man us Wire Or 
diſtin perſonal character, he ought to adhere 
to it, and to preſerve its peculiar- decorum. 
He can preſerve it only by maintaining his 
own natural temper ſo far as it is innocent, 
e always in conformity to it. We 
up W with _ 7 our own 
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articular and proper nature in the caſt of our 
whole behaviour; to violate it, will always be 
of bad conſequence. Eqvuability, conſiſtence, 
and uniformity in the whole tenor of our 
lives is of very great importance; but it can- 
not be obtained, if we endeavour to put on 
the naturę of another man, and to throw off 
our o.π]ꝗ]un. In whatever inſtances we attempt 
2 our behapiour cannot be natural or grace- 
that will always become every man- 
per which is moſt his own. Every depar- 
ture from a man's ow.n perſonal character is 
an affectation which will be either ridiculous 
or diſguſting. It is like the painting of the 
face, it diſguiſes the genuine complexion of 


the ſoul. It is like altering; the natural caſt, 


of the body by runnnig into diſtorted attitudes 
and motions. It is as if, in ancient games, 


the:brawny wreſtler) had engaged, only, i in the 
courſe, and the man Who was fitted for te 


ns endeavoufed to ſignalize himſelf by 


feats of ſtrength· A man naturally ſedate 


and grave, attempting gaiety and, frolic, be- 
comes an aukward buffoon; and a man natu- 
rally chearful, putting on grav ity. and ſeve- 
verity, becomes no :leſs aukwardly moroſe; 

each of them conſidered at one time, forms a 
perfect contraſt to himſelf as he appears at 


mother time. The man of a mild, gentle, 
timorous, flexible we: by chooſing)”. a walk, | 
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in life which foits him, will be truly amia- 
ble; but ſhould he ſet up for a bold reformer, 


or intrude into a buſtling ſphere; or ruſn for- 


ward into dangerous enterpriſes, he would, 


quickly loſe himſelf, and betray his weakneſs. 
Is a word; as every violation of a man's pecu- 
har temper is, in its owWn way, diſagreeable, 
ungraceful, and pernicious, it is an important 
part of the government of the temper, to per- 


form all our duties, and to cultivate and ex- 


ereiſe all our virtues in congruity to it, and 
thus to maintain the ae 8 dee eg 
ans nn s de 8 11551 


©. 5 . 177 
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50 Ne Sele ads ſubject; if we would bn 


our 01 Pirit, if we would govern our natural 
temper; let us [reſtrain it from degenerating 
into vice, or leading us into ſin: let us take 
every advantage which it can give us for the 


improvement of our hearts, and the practice 
of our duty: by preſerving it and adhering to 
it fo far as it is not vicious, let us render our: 
whole character natural and uniform, and all. 


our conduex graceful and confiſtent. The 


means of governing our PR" temper are 


the fame with the means of performing every 
other duty, reſolution, . ee exerciſes, 


. watchfulneſs, and prayer. But all theſe means 
we muſt in this caſe” employ with peculiar 
care and diligence, becauſe it is a matter of peculiar 


difficulty to controul and "Pn our predo- 


minant 
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minant diſpoſition, Its importance is, how- 


- ever, in proportion to its difficulty. If we 
can effeQually accompliſh this, it will render 


it the eaſter to ſubdue all our other irregular 
paſſions. They act in ſubordination to it, and 
derive a great part of their ſtrength from it; 
and to ſubdue it, 1s like cutting off the gene- 
ral, who was the ſpirit of the battle, and on 


whoſe fall the army breaks and takes to flight. 


By cheriſhing our natural temper when re- 
fined from all perverſity, we ſhall facilitate 
the practice of virtue, we ſhall render our vir- 
tues truly our own, conſiſtent, becoming, and 
graceful ; we ſhall obtain that inward tran- 
quillity, ſatisfaction, and ſelf-enjoyment which 
attends a natural ſtate and behaviour; and 
when we are removed from this world, we 
ſhall find in our Father's houſe manfions * pe- 
culiarly adapted to our character, and ſhall be 
fit to fill our proper place in the heavenly ſo- 
ciety, to the beauty, perfection, harmony, 
and happineſs of which a variety of characters, 
ſtations, and employments doubtleſs will con- 
tribute. . 
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15 times, and 1 to make a conſtant pi prog ogrels in it, f 


WE} 


ih an e ential ingredient i in a virtuous temper, | 


a negeſſary qualification of « our obedience, and 


: powerful means. of our becoming active and 
ſteadfaſt 1 in 1 5 This ſolicitude is expreſſed | 
lirongly, "though, 3 in very few wotds, in the 
text.. The nature of the pfalm 219 great. 
1 for IA \ lively and forcible expreſſion : 


of it., is a pious meditation oF David, in 


ifs 
wi hich fe gives utterance to the ſeveral works 
ings of his heart 1 in a variety of fituations, and | 
particularly to his ſentiments and emotions res 


being the law of God. In compariſon with 


the Slowing pictures of character and 1 
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to which ſuch a meditation gives ſcope, gene- 
ral maxims delivered in a ſpeculative diſcourſe, 
are. Ad nd ungfteting. It intrbduces us at 
once into the receſſes of the pſalmiſt's heart, it 
diſplays all the movements of his ſoul, it ena- 
bles us to” perbeive andi males us to feel, how 
he thought and acted on every occaſion. By 
this means it, as it were, embodies a virtuous 
temper, and while 1 it gives ys, 805. cleareſt con- 
atür eſs, at the ſame 

ume ſtii kin „bees dove and practice 

of it. Nothing chulds wr inſtance, convey 
to us a diſtincter or a livelier ſenſe of earneſt 
falicit ge. to 0 praiſe and improve in holineſs, 


— 
— 


RI, 


y text. ; O that my + ways were direfied to keth 
1 11 21 1S Thort., exclaination diſcovers 

N C 01137 i&Y & 

10 0 8 temp fr: i es a ſoul Burning 


155 oye. to. goodneſs, "bene on. the practice of 
fing: 885 improve! m in it, ahd Tifing 


| — er bent prayer 555 God for his aſſiſtance: and 
| 1 e © this 85 Ie op wie: 10 great d force, 
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e. to 1 ultrate this temper, by * pointing 
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ſenſe of this is the only proper Foundation of 
folicitude to practiſe holinefs; and it is plainly 
expreſſed in the context. In it the Pfalmiſt 
aſſerts the happineſs of virtue; Bed are the 
undefiled in the way, who walk-in the way of 
the Lord: bleſſed are they that keep' his teſimo- 
nes, «and that ſeek him with the wwholt heart'®: 
He reflects that it is required by that God who 
has ſupreme. nnd 'over us 3 thott haft com 
manded us 0 keep thy © precepts \" diligently: 
Theſe views of Boine impreſſed hiin with 
ſuch a ſenſe of its importance, as naturally 
difated this earneſt wiſh, that his'ways core = 
direfted to keep God's flatutes. And when he 
had formed this wiſh, he hugged it in his very 
heart; he exulted in the Proſpect of the inward 
peace, ſelf. complaeence, and Joy. Whick the 
accompliſhment of it would give Him ; an⁰¹⁴ by 
this proſpect he cheriſhed his with and irg 
creaſed its ardour; then'/ball I not be whatoed, 
when I have reſpefs unto all thy comma nament-! 
Twill praiſe thee with uprightneſs of Burt, aeiben 
J, 2 Biobe ee, wy . e Jags P. © 
7 8 57 mon 16 
V8 In digi lighe we eonifices Belge; we 
may well be ſenſible of its importance. hdg 
we conſider it merely in relation to the ſenitit 


ments of our own hearts, it is GF Iuelr Sth 
ely ATE NS; 10 C15 VOTE TL ISO 1 820 £33 20 48 
2 A ; * Pal. ver. I, 2. : t Ver. 4, 7 1 Ver. C, 7. 
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ſpeakable conſequence, that, if. we be deſtitute 


of it, if we be conſcious of our having lived i in 
the violation of its laws, we cannot approve 


ourſelves, but muſt be aſhamed. and. deſpiſe 


ourſelves, in every. moment of ſerious reflec- 
tion. . Holineſs is of indiſpenfible obligation, 

for f it is the law of the God who made us, the 
| Sovereign. of heaven. aud earth. It is the health 
of the ſoul, the balm of adverſity, the orna- 


ment of proſperity, the :greateſt good of man, 


the — both ef the preſent, life and of 
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hes Fo ede that to 3 God, and 
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| ferent judgment. If we ever think b e im- 


portance of keeping God's law, we think of it 
very ſeldom and very ſligbtly: the thought 
ſinks not ſo deep as to touch the heart; it cer- 
Tainly continues not ſo long nor recure fo often 

as to make a laſting. impreſſion on ythe heart. 
Far from regarding holineſs as our chief, and, 
in compariſon, ' our only concern, we ſeem to 


5 think it leſs our concern than any ching be- 
ſides. A moment of guilty, pleaſure, a few | 


pence, . the gratification of any appetite or pal- 


_ n. to be, in our ren of * 
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mo- 


tem exccedin 
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moment than doing the will of God; for it is 
preferred to it every day. No wonder then 
that we are ſo indifferent, whether we do right 
or wrong, whether we improve or corrupt 
ourſelves, Without a deep and permanent 
ſenſe of the importance of virtue, as our dig- 
nity, dur duty, and our intereſt, we cannet 
be ſolicltous to cultivate and praiſe it. 


. TAE Nauper which the plalmiſt ex- 
preſſes in the text, implies a ſettled love of 


goodneſs and hatred of iniquity: This-is the 


natural conſequence of the former part of this 
temper. | A Juſt ſenſe of the importance of ho- 
lineſs cannot fail to attach our hearts to it; and 
it will not ſuffer us to be cold or lukewarm, 
in our attachment. Thy word, fays our pfal- 
miſt, js very pure, therefore thy ſervant loveth 
4 I hate vain thoughts, but thy law do I love. 
My foul hath. 2 en and 7 =o 
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Tut worſt of men cannot help approvint 
virtue and difapproving vice: but the approba- 
tion and diſapprobation of the wicked are only 
cool perceptions of the underſtanding. In the 
good man, theſe perceptions are improved into 
warm ſentiments of the heart, are made to 
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grow up. into lively affections of love and ha- 
tred. A ſtrong conception of the beauty of 
holineſs, of the excellent nature and the happy 
conſequences of virtue enamours his ſoul, and 
makes him to feel all that Dayid felt when 
he Gaid, O how love I thy law ! „ *; is my me- 
ditation all the ai. Hor feet are thy words 
unto my ile! yea, fevecter than honey to my 
mouth. Through thy precepts I get underfland- 
ing: therefare I hate every falſe way. There- 
fore I love thy commandments above gold, yea, 
above fine gold. Therefore I efteem. all thy pre- 
Cepts, concerning all. 2 zo be right; ; and [ 
hate every falſe Way Hatred of ſin is 
inſeparable. from the 2250 of holineſs; t „ 
its counterpart, it is a different exertion of the 
very ſame affection. The more warmly we are 
affected by the excellence of virtue, the ſtronger 
ſenſe we muſt have of the baſeneſs of vice, the 
greater muſt be our abhorrence of it, the 
keener our indignation againſt it. A ſtrong 
affection to any object alway implies averſion 
to its Contrary. . If virtue be the darling of the 
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We vice muſt be i its deteſtation. Wo 


a In ESE K principles rooted and cheriſhed in 
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"the foul, will neceſſarily promote virtuous ſo- 
Jeong: Actuated by them, 1 we > Cannot. but 
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regret deeply every failure in our duty, every 
ſtain and depravity of our temper; we muſt 
long for deliverance; from every remain of the 
body of ſin; we muſt be intent upon holineſs, 
and fired with a noble ardour in the practice of 


ie 


4 8 Tuts N us on Wo 1 chat che 
e expreſſed in the text, includes a vigo- 
rous, conſtant, and prevailing deſire to keep 
God's ſtatutes. This is indeed the leading 
feature in that temper, it is the moſt obvious 


language of David's wiſh. It will naturally 


ſpring from a ſenſe of the importance of holi- 


. neſs, and from love to it on account of its. im- 


portance: and it is only when it ſprings from 
theſe that it can have either vigour or ſtability. 
When a wiſh that we were holy, ſprings up 
ſuddenly, as is too often the caſe, only from 
an occaſional fit of ſeriouſneſs, from accidental 
experience of ſome of the inconveniences of our 
vices, from the preſent depreſſion. of adverſity, 


or from a momentary dread of the wrath of God, 


as from a ſeed. dropt by chance in an improper 
or unprepared ſoil; no wonder that it is weak 
and puny, and quickly withers; for it has no 
ſound and healthy root. It muſt grow out of 
a warm love to goodneſs, elſe it cannot thrive. 
That it may thrive, and yield its proper fruits, 
it muſt be both ſtrong and conſtant. 
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RARE and tranſient wiſhes for holineſs, 
however ardent, will be of ſtnall avail. There 
are few of us, perhaps, who do not ſometimes 
_ with, and wiſh+earneſtly too, that we were 
better than we are. It is only the ſinner who 
is abandoned in his way, that never forms this 
with. It now and then ſtarts up in the 
thoughtleſs ſons of pleaſure, in the midſt of 
their diflipation ; though it ſtays” not long 
enough to preſerve them from going 8 
into the houſe. of © 4 range woman , or 
from ſeeking for nuxt wine +, on the Bert oc- 
caſion. It ſometimès ſteals into the heart of 
the buſy worldling, though the cares of life 
baniſh it before it can excite him to labour 
ſtrenuouſly for the meat 'which 'endureth unte 
everlaſting life 1. Sinners of every claſs can- 
not belp ſometimes” wiſhing, their own ſouls 
know it, for deliverance from the power of 
fin. Nay, all who have not proceeded far and 
perſiſted long in ſin, are at times wrung with 
anguiſh, and in the bitterneſs of their ſouls 
groan heavily for reformation." But all their 
wiſhes and their groans are uſeleſs, becauſe 
they are not e 5 26; and habitoak, 
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they be conſtant, if they are not likewiſe 
ſtrong. A man may feel pretty conftantly a 
faint deſire of doing good; but becauſe it is 


faint, it is therefore ineffectual. We ſome- 


times feel ſuch a deſire, even while we are 
committing ſin. At the very time when op- 
portunity invites, when temptation ſolicits, 
when appetite or paſſion prompts to an act of 
ſin, we yet do not run into it with full com- 


placence; there are deſires and wiſhes on the 


other ſide; they firuggle againſt the commiſſion 


of the lin + but they are vanquiſhed boy the 


ſuperior ſtrength of ſinful inclination: yet 
they do not yield in ſilence; they complain, 
Asgit were, of the violence which they ſuffer 3 
they make us to feel great reluctance againſt 
the ſin, even while they yield. When the 
act of ſin is over, the virtuous deſires revive: 
wWe ware pierced with grief; we wiſh that we 
had not done it; we wiſh and pray that we 
may be more reſolute hereafter. But corrup 


| ae ſoon begins again to riſe; it ſtrug- 


s againſt the nobler 'wiſh for virtue: theſe 
E deſires poſſeſs the heart by turns; they 
ſometimes even occupy it together, and diſtract 
it. But on a new trial, the vicious deſire puts 
forth all its ſtrength: the virtuous wiſh is over- 
'whelmed ; in every tridl it füls, for it has 
not vigour enough to actuate us uniformly, in 
e to vicious principles. by 
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Davrp's concern to practiſe and improve 
in holineſs, was at once vigorous, and ſteady. 
He explicitly declares' both its vehemence and 
its conſtancy ; Behold, I have longed after thy 
precepts. My foul. breaketh for the: longing that 
it hath unto thy judgments at all times." I opened 
my mouth, and Ae for I lenged for © thy 
commandmenis x. Our deſires of virtue ſhould 
have ſo great re as to be able conſtantly to 
ſupport themſelves ageinſt all oppoſition, and 
to exert themſelves in ſpight of every difficulty. 
Bięſſad are they which.do hunger and thirſt: after 
righteouſneſs : the appetites of hunger and 
thirſt will be ſatisfied with nothing but meat 
and drink, and they crave always till they get 
them; juſt ſo, our deſire to keep God's law; 
ovght to be ſuch as will be ſatisfied with no- 
thing leſs than actually keeping it, and ſuch 
as will make our endeavours. reſtleſs and inde- 
fatigable till we be er e we have 
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2 Tu E Fever of Clieltude t 5 8 Got, 
ſtatutes, which David: expreſſes in the text, 
implies a firm reſolution to keep them. That 
he was reſolved, he tells us explicitly when he 
ſays almoſt immediately after, I abi | keep thy 
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will keep thy precepts with my whole bears 
Throughout the pſalm, he repeatedly declares 
his refolution, in a great variety of terms. 
The deſire of being virtuous, naturally pro- 
duces # reſolution to practiſe virtue; and by 
this reſolution the deſire! is, in its turn, con- 
irmed. s | 

| i Ws ds r not dee Geſre a tbirgy e at mas 
our deſire of it is very weak, if we at the 
ſame time reſolve not to do any thing for ob- 
taining it. A ſtrong deſire of what in any 
meaſure depends upon our own endeavours, 
quickly converts itſelf into a reſolution to pur- 
ſue it 5 the deſire is the reſolution in its be- 
ginning ; the reſolution is the deſire riſen to 
maturity. When even tranſient wiſhes that 
they were better men, are accidentally excited 
in the wicked, they always produce, at leaſt 
for a mometfit, ſome defign of becoming better 
men. The deſign proves abortive, becauſe 
the wiſhes were only tranſient. But were we 
earneſtly and habitually deſirous of becoming 
holy, we would be likewiſe ſincerely and con- 
ſtantly determined to practiſe holineſs. With- 
out a reſolution to do all we can to keep God's 
ſtatutes, an ardent deſire to ROW them Re 
be an abſolute 3 4.6 ee ee 
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„ n 
As ſoon as the reſolution is formed, it ſup- 


porte and ſtrengthens the deſire. It n 


the object of the deſire in a ne form fit to 
draw out that deſire with redoubled force; 


| ſets it before us as what. we have reſolved. - : 


we will by any means obtain. {, have, ſaid 


that I would keep thy words. I have ſworn, 


and I will e it. * Iwill keep thy righte- 
aus judgments *, The plalmiſt's. prayer in 
the text, expreſits, a foul, already! reſolved to 


practiſe virtue, and in conſequence of this con · 


cerned and ſolieitous to execute the refolution. 
His reſolution was hearty and permanent; and 


therefore his ſolicitude was, vehement and laſt- 


ing. But too often our reſolutions ate neither 
vigorous: nor habitual; and our ſolicitude muſt 
partake in their infirmity and languor. When 
2 favourable opportunity of committing ſome 
darling ſin occurs, when. a ſtrong temptation 
to; it preſents itſelf, we diſcoyer that we have 


never made a determined choice of the ways 


of virtue, that we have been but half reſolved 
to walk in them, that reſolution has never 

taken faſt hold of us. For if our reſolution 
be at all remembered in the hour of difficulty, 
we find it feeble and impotent ; it ſuffets it- 
ſelf to be explained away; we ae our- 

ſelyes that it was not neceſſary to have nd 
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it — ſo great rigour and ſeverity, and that 
| 5 this inſtance we may veuture to counteract 
Enervated by theſe ſuggeſtions of corrupt 

— our good reſolutions yield; they vaniſh; 
and with them yaniſhes eyery deſire to do our 
duty. This deſire is again awakened; our 
reſolutians. are renewed ; and mood ſtill 
again: but ſtill again they fail, and are for- 
tten in the day of trial. Such fluctuation 
makes it plain that our reſolution was not firm. 
It ſprang. not from a ſtable loye of goodneſs, 
nor. from a predaminant deſire to practiſe 85 
aud for that reaſon it begets no ſolicitude to 
carry it into execution. A hearty reſolution 
would be an unalterable choice of God's zefi- 
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Cox lalmiſt's temper which we are 
Kterbing, implies a prevailing bias of the 
whale Par towards virtuous practice. He de- 
clares explicitly that this was included in his 
temper; I have. inclined mine heart 10 perform 
thy flatutes alway, even unto the end t. It is 
got enough that the will-be fixt in a determi- 
nation to practiſe holineſs ; the whole Heart 
likewiſe, all the affections and. ſprings of action, | 
muſt e eee bent and eee 
e ene mY Ver, 11. a ant 
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But their needing to reſtrain us by force, by 
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- towards thi pradtice < of it. Till they have ac- 


quired this bent, our defire of practiſing holi- 
neſs cannot ſettle into an uninterru pted ſoli- 
citude, but muſt often fail of producing its 
effect.” The inclination of the heart to virtue 


ariſes part tly from the reduction of vicious paſ- 


ſions, aid par 5 is frog che vigour of good af- 


fections. . 8 


— a ; * a , 
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Warts vicious" Patton cord ſo great a 
Abbas to rendef us often violently "prone 
to fin,” , they "will 'oftet 1 Hkewiſe make us to 
look bpell our duty With averſion” or repret ; 
for 'a time” the Agfire of 
performing it, even though” we be determined 
to perform it; and iti tie placæ of that deſire, 


they will dern wiſhes that we could in this 


inſtance diſpenſe with obedience to the law of 


God. Few of us, I fear, have made ſo great 
a progreſs in virtue, as not ſometimes to feel 
corrupt inclination ſtruggling in this manner 
againſt our beſt principles and reſolutions. 805 


are, perhaps, determined not to indulge it 


but it is ſo ſtrong that it 'almoſt'overcomes us; 


it is by a ſort of force that principle and reſo- 


lution reſtrain us, unwilling and feluctant, 


from proceeding to the full indulgence of it. 
It is well if they reſtrain vs by any means. 


God knows that in many caſes they cannot. 
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o violent an exertion of their power, is a 


proof c of the imperfection of our holineſs. Our 


heart 1s not yet enough formed to virtue, elſe 
finful paſh on could not reſiſt ſo ſtoutly. Ir 
deed, in this frail and feeble ſtate, irregular 
appetites and paſſions cannot be totally extir- 
pated'; ſolicited by the preſence or the con- 


ception. 'Of”: their object, they will ſometimes 
riſe Nt d labour for indulgence. But in the 
perſon WhO is reſolved and ſolicitous to ad. 


here to virtue, and habitually actuated by this 
reſolution and ſolicitude, irregular inclinations 
will be ſo, often checked, and fo much accuſ- 
tomed to fubmit, that whenever the virtuous 
prinipte begins to, exert itſelf, they will, after 


a few languid e efforts, yield without great re- 


ſiaance + in ike "manner as the moſt mettle- 
ſome horſe, by being enured to the bit, readily 


obeys the Bentleſt motion of the hl r- 
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r the Ae time, all virtuous s aff 
being nouriſhed by the determined choice and 
love of the heart, and ſtrengthened by babitual 
practice conſequent thereupon, will be rendered 
ſenſible, - as it were, of their title to indul- 
gence, will rile with confi dence, will be in A 
conſtant Preparation and forwardneſs to exert 


themſelves, | and will exert themſelves * with 


alertneſs and vigour whenever they have op- 


portunity. : 
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portunity. Thus ardent deſire of virtue, che- 
riſhed by love to it, and ſupported by a Ready 
reſolution. to 50e it, will gradually pro- 
duce a propenſity to virtue, wear off the con- 
trary bias of de praved nature, and impreſs a 
h predominant. beut and tendency to. run intq the 
practice of every duty: and by this bent and 
tendency f the deſire of virtue. and 1 improve. 
ment will, e ſtrengthened and ſecured of 1 its 
* accompliſhment ; for it will be rendered | natu- 
ral and congruous to the, reigning, temper of 
| 25 foul, | CLE LEN N 7 7 
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| miſt here expreſſes, implies, fervent deſire of 

God's aſſiſtance in the practice. of holine Is. He 
addreſſes his with. in a prayer 70 God; Pty in 
many paſſages of the pfalm, with declarations 
of his ſolicitude ta do his duty, he Joins pe- 
titions for aid from God in doing „ iT will 
keep thy fatutes: O forſake me not utterly. 
Teach me, Q Lord, the way of thy Natutes, and 


7M ſhall heep it unto the end. Made me to go in 


the fath of thy commandments, for therein do 


dellgbt. Iucline my heart unto. thy 1eftimonies, 
and not to cavetouſneſs. Behold, I have; longed 
after thy. precepts: quicken me in thy righteouſneſs 
Confider how. love thy precepts; * quicken me, 
01 Lord, according to 0 e Let 
E dela Bri.  tbine 
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nature render the affiftance of God abſolutely - 


neceflary for our ptactiſing holineſs. A ſenſe 
of -neceſlity is ſufficient to produce ardent de- 
ſires of that aſſiſtance, and earneſt wiſhes for 
it, in every perſon who regards and! is attached 
to holineſs as his main concern. Had we in- 
deed no hope of obtaining it, our wiſhes muſt 


be weak and tranſient: Aire vaniſhes when 
we know it to be impoſſible that it ſnould be 
fulfilled; it ſoon becomes languid when its 


accompliſhment appears to be totally uncertain. 


But deſire is ſupported and invigorated by the 


proſpect of its being ſatisfied. Of aſſiſtance 
from the benignity of God, in practiſing that 
holineſs which is his delight, nature itſelf in- 
fuſes ſome degree of hope, and revelation gives 
us full aſſurances. If then we be not con- 


ſtantly concerned to obtain it, we cannot be ſenſi- 
ble of the infinite importance of holineſs, we can 


havenolove to it, we can have neither deſire nor 
reſolution to adhere to it, we cannot have the 
ſmalleſt inclination of heart to the practice of 
it. This temper would impel us with an ir- 
reſiſtible force to aſk the aids of divine grace; 
it t would not ſuffer us at any time to aſk them 

without 
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without * real deſire of — in our hearts; it 
would not ſuffer us to aſk them with only 
weak deſires. It would not ſuffer us to conti. 
nue long without exerting deſires of them; it 
would render our concern to be aſſiſted and 
ſtrengthened by God, conſtant and habitual, 


9 ane Sales 
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We ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance for doing 
every action of our lives in à right manner; 
let us not at the time of any action be void of 
the deſire of his aſſiſtance. In particular, 
whenever we. find either a. temptation or an in- 
elination to any ſin, whenever we meet with 

any diffculty i in perceiving or adhering.; to our 
duty, let us then recollect ourſelves, and 
| cheriſh ef put forth deſire of aid from hea- 
ven. Lat us diligently uſe all means of reli- 
gious worſhip and meditation, which God hath 
e for the communication of his grace 
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x 95 Jug of. obtaining by them. the influences of 
divine. grace. The grace of God alone can 
Keep, alive our ſolicitude to do his will, and 
preſerve it in. continual vigour; and, as the 
tue naturally draws in the ſap which canduceth 
to its life. and growth, 5 that ſolicitude will 
foſter earnelt. and habitual. deſires, of, PRE «al 
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* Us, We pſalmiſt's prayer in the text is 


a fervent expreſſion of his ſolicitudę to prac- 
tiſe and improve in holineſs. It diſplays a 


foul poſſeſſed with a deep ſenſe of the ſupreme 


importance of holineſs, with a prevailing love 
to it, with ſtrong and conſtant deſires of it; 
reſolved firmly to adhere to it, habitually 
prone, and well-diſpoſed to its ſeyeral duties, 


and earneſt to obtain, all that aſſiſtance from 
God, which is neceſſary for Holding up our go. 


ings in his ways . Theſe are the ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions which, by their union, form 


that Concern and ſolicitude to Ne hx 


e 


and which will be one of 50 moſt. powerful 
incitements to the cultivation of it. In every 
perſon who is not wholly deſtitute of holineſs, 
ſome degree of this ſolicitude muſt take place. 
No man can practiſe holineſs, whoſe, heart i is 


not ſet upon it as his buſineſs. The beſt of | 


us are defective in virtuous ſolicitude; and 


therefore our holineſs is ſo incomplete. A juſt 
and permanent concern to be better, would 


quickly carry us forward to the ee of 


Su a 


"Ani you may. nk this holy 4 


eitude {ll more clearly, that you may judge 


| * Pſal. xvii. in 
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the more certainly whether you are äctuated 
by 1t, that you may have the ſtranger ſenſe of 
its moment and utility, I ſhall conclude this 
diſcourſe with pointing out, what ſort of con- 
duct and behaviour will natumlly⸗ reſult from 
the inward temper which we have deſcribed. 
Is it not plain, that the man whoſe ſoul is full 
of love to virtue, and reſolved, anxious, and 
inclined to practiſe it and excel in it, as long 
as he acts under the ibfluence of this temper, 
will be indefatigable in ſtudy ing his duty, and 
careful, diligent, inflexible in doing what he 
knows to be his duty? Does not ardour in 
every art, prompt the artiſt to becotrie perfect 
both in the knowledge of its principles, and 
in performing according to its ruſes ? And cau 
it be hora in 1 the art of life ? 8 


I eery Wendet Ant man's concern, who | 
glows with © virtuous ardour, will be, not 


what is agreeable to his humour and inclina- 
tion, and what will procure him pleaſure Of 
advantage, but ſolely what is right and good, 
Intent on diſcovering this, he will, like Da- 


vid, meditate on God's precepts, and hide God's 
. averd in his heart, that he may not fin againſt | 


him; his zefimonies alſo will be his delight, and 
| bis $ only Colenſellors e. JP. we now * our 


* Vers 3. 21. 4 


duty, 


Seni. XI. irmuous Solieiud . geg 
duty, it is impoſſible that we practiſe it. IF 


we willingly remain ignorant of 1 it, we are in- 
en abaut it. | 


WHEN deſire, hand: ele. and incli- 2 
nation - are all fixt upon holinefs; the united 
force of theſe cannot fail to render a man dili- 
gent in practiſing it. He will abſtain from 
every ſin; for that holineſs on which his heart 
is ſet, includes univerſal purity. We commit 
fin, only becauſe we are not enough ſolicitous 
to avoid it. They who ſeek opportunities of 
ſinning, who deſignedly meet temptations, or 
who yield without a ſtruggle on their firſt aſ- 
fault, ſhow that they are - wholly deſtitute of 
virtuous ſolicitude, nay under the power of a 
contrary temper, prone to fin, in love with 
it, confirmed in iniquity. Temptations will 
often force themſelves upon us: if in this caſe 
we yield to them eaſily, or deliberate about 
yielding to them, or admit in our hearts any 
extenuations of the fin,” or faulter in our reſiſt - 
ance to it, this manifeſtly proceeds from ſome 
coldneſs in our love of virtue, ſome weakneſs 
in our reſolution to purſue it, ſome faintneſs 
in our deſire of practiſing it, ſome remaining 
indiſ poſition of our hearts to virtue. The man 
who is intent on virtue, will be watchful 
againſt every deviation from it. The infirmity 
of his nature will not allow him to avoid every 


; 1 | act 
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act of ſin: but his inward tempet will make him 
reſtleſs till he recover himſelf by repentance, 

and fortify his foul more ſtrongly. againſt a 
relapſe: A ſudden temptation may now and 
then ſutpriſe him off his guard; but for the 
moſt part, the averſion. of his determined heart 
againſt fins will be rouſed quickly enough to 
defend him even from a ſudden affault. Cor- 

rupt appetite and paſſion, like a reduced enemy 
deriving unnatural ſtrength from a fit of 
deſpair; may at times exert ſuch force as to 
gain an advantage over him: but they will 
never be able to bring him into laſting ſubjec- 
tion} fixt on the attainment of holineſs, be 
will war conſtantly. againſt all its enemies, till 
he ſubdue them, though it ſhould be by flow 
degrees, and by means of the ſevereſt ſtrug- 
gles. He will practiſe and cultivate every vir- 
tue: for every virtue belongs to that holy 
temper which engages his moſt earneſt ſolici- 
tude. Qmiſſions of his duty, neglects of the 

virtuous exertions for which he has opportu- 
nity, will be the rare blemiſhes of his con- 


duct, not its general tenor or complexion. 


The temper of his ſoul will produce activity in 
well doing, will render him reſolute, patient, 
and undaunted in ſurmounting all the difficul- 
ties of religion, will prompt him to put forth 
all his ſtrength, that he may be ever pure, 

9 and ep good, In propor- 
= : tion 
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tion as our ſolicitude for virtue renders it our 
prevailing temper, every duty will become 
pleaſant to us, by falling in with the predo- 
minant bent of our hearts; and we ſhall per- 
form it with alacrity and chearfulneſs: its 
very difficulties will only occaſion an agree- 
able exertion of vigour: even the pains which 
it brings upon us, will be amply compenſated 
by the gratification which the performance of 
it yields to our prevailing temper: and we 
ſhall conſtantly delight ourſelves in God's com- 
m, which we have loved. | 


| O that our ways were directed bus to 1 
God's Halutes! Amen. | 


Ver. 47. 
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And they were both righteous before God, j walk 
_ Ing itt all the commandments and ordinances 
Ofc the Lord, blamele 4 2 


44477 


IN chete words, which contain * character 
1 given by the evangeliſt, of the parents of 
ohn the Baptiſt, the moral pretepts of the 
law are by many thoughts to be meant by or- 
dinances, and the poſitive and ritual precepts, 
by commandmets : and in reſpect of both, Za- 
charias and Elizabeth are pronounced righteous 
before Gd, and blameleſs i in the ſight of men. 
17 this light, the words intimate, That. a re- 
gard to ritual duties really inſtituted by God, 
as well as to moral virtue, is neceſſary to a 
worth y and blameleſs character. But though 
the expreſſions ſhould not be conſidered as in- 
Oy." tended 


oy 
= 
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tended to mark this diſtinction, it being cer- 
tain that they are often uſed orormifcuoully in 
ſeriptute, yet the tec will natqtally enough 
ſuggeſt the ſame intimation; for none who 
attends to the nature of the Moſaical diſpen- 
fation, abounding With Ceremionies appdinted 
| by the immediate authority of God, can ima- 
gine that a Jew and a Jewiſh prieſt would 
have been reſpected. as. bearing a. blameleſs cha- 
rater, without the punctual obſervance of all 
the ritual duties of his religion. 


4 'T HAT wind duties are the aweightier. matters 
of the, law A and of higher and more iudiſpen- 
fible obligation than any politive and external 
duty, none but the ſuperſtitious will deny. 
It is fo plain and fo certain a truth, that even 

the ſuperſtitious generally rather abt in contra. 
00 ion to it, than explicitly deny it. But on 
this obvious and important truth, error may 
be grafted.” By this principle, ſome Who pro- 

feſs fo "believe the polpel; think” themſelves 
authoriſed to ' pronicunte,' "that a regard to ex- 
ternal worſhip and ritogk | duties, is tiot at all 
| eflential to a good and worthy cllaracter; and 
to beſtow, he Right ap lauſe on perſons Whoſe 
behevdlencs” and 5 5 5 integrity they reckon 
Unexceptianable, - without any abatement for 
their . neglectinng all the politive appoint: 


» 4 24 
. 1 | * Mat, xxailh, 23. 
| 5 | ments 
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ments of Chriſtianity, Nay a punctual oh; 
ſervance of theſe, they would perhaps bonſider 
as taking ſomething from the character, 38 
implying weakneſs and ſuperſtition, if not hy- 
poctily. This judgment is pronounced by ſuch 
22 ag think themſelves at liberty to neg- 
lect poſitive” duties, provided they adhere to 
moral virtue, The principles of conduct which 
we adopt for ourſelves, ae me r gue | 
fertimnents: of others. | «fie: Stel! 
Fact: Rao; 875 3 
Th bwin af os cons of oppolite 
ng les of conduct, the generality of Chrife 
tians form a very different judgment. I ſpeak 
not of the ſuperſtitious, Who deſpiſe morality, 
and fooliſhly reſt in outward rites as the whole 
of religion; it is natural for them to reckon 
4 ſerupulous obſervance of rites, a compenſa- 
tion for moral goodneſs in other men, s well 
as in themſelves, But even they whom all 
except the impious will acquit from the charge 
of pri gp goon they who, both in prineiple | 
and in practice, acknowledge the great ſups - 
Rorty of moral to poſitive duties, hut yet 
eſteem theſe latter alſo of high obligation; nay 
ell who have a genuine and deep ſenſe of re. 


ligion, not only judge a * to itz poſiive 
iulſtitutions abſolutely neceſlary- to complete a 


worthy character; but even 2 a ſeverer pen. 


ſute nn n to theſe, "0p weer 
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great neglect of them than on ſome trauſgreſſions 


of moral obligation, and reckon. it a more certain 
gu of an r ene eee e | 
* 4 201 3 06 81 b | 
> Tas: 8 e at firſt Sake, to bs 

1 e with the acknowledged preference 
due: to: moral duties: the unbelieving and un- 
godly; aſcribe it, without heſitation, to ſuper- 
flition:and-as it is adopted by ſerious Chriſ- 


tiahs in general, and even ſupported. by the 


declarations of ſcripture and the ſpirit of re- 
vealed religion, they confidently :- urge it as 


4 pfobf, That revealed religion aud poſitive 
precepts neceſſarily foſter ſuperſtition, and lead 


men to undervalue morality. It will be uſe- 
ful, thefrfore, to account for this judgment 
witbout reſolving; 1 it into ſuperſtition,;,; to' ſhew 
4that4trus> juſt-and well founded, and perfectly 
W mime nh h che ſuperiority of moral virtue, 


to all poſitive duties; to evince that notwith- 


anding this ſuperiority, a great neglect of the 
later, is really baſer and more blameable than 
fot defects iu the former. It will tend to invali- 


datera plauſible objection againſt the genius, aud 


eavſequently the diyinity of Chriſtianity, and to 
_corredt-ſentimenits which, many Chriſtians have, 
eſpezjalhy;in, this age,cheedleſsly ' borrawed from 
anfidblityo' With la view to theſe important 


purpoſes, I ſhall; in the preſent diſcourſe, en- g 


dea qur to Proye, T hat Dy diſregard to the 
| 1g V me 
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e and external, duties of religion, or a. 
very great neglect: of them, is juſtly reckoned I 
more. blameable, and a ſtronger evidence of an 
unprincipled 1 than even ſome tranf- 
greſſions pf r moral obligation : and afterwards I. 
hall apply he, ſubject to the direction of our 


I q G. 21 ' 02 Wor: ei * 5 F « 'Y 
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"L,nx6ny 1305 NY" LON that, . wad 
tutions in general, as diſtinguiſhed from parti- 
cular rites, have really the nature of moral 
commandments. No one particular mode of 
external worſhip is of moral obligation: but 
to worthip: God. externally 1 is a duty of moral 
obligation, ſuitable; to our. compound frame; 
and our embodied. ſtate, and ſo obviouſſy diſ- 
cernible by the light of . nature, that it has 
been. acknowledged: by. the univerſal practice of | | 
mankind i in every age and every nation, But 
the, man who totally and conſtantly neglects 
politive, duties, does not at all worſhip God 
externally; and conſequently, tranſgreſſes a 
moral obligation, and 18 juſtly cenſurable as, in 
that reſpeck, g and vicious. 


BEST DES, even pacticular 3 pee 
a3 ſoon as they are given by God, have ſome- 
thing moral in their nature. Suppoſe the rites, 
which are enjoined, by them, perfectly indif- 
. before / were enjoined z yet from 

that 
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that moment they ceaſe to be indifferent. The 
divine authority is interpoſed far the obſervance 


of them, To negle& them, is no longer to 


forbear an indifferent action, or ta do a thing 


is one way rather than in another, which has: 
natural] y no greater propriety ; it is very dit. 1 I 


ferent ; it 1s to diſobey God, it is to de 


his authority, it is to reſiſt his will. Can any I 
man believe a God, and not acknowledge that . * 
| qiſobedience to him and contempt of his au- 


thorit is immoral, aud far from the leaſt 
heinous ſpecies of immorality? Ta condemn 
the perſon, therefore, who neglects the external 
worſhip of God and the pofitive inſtitutions of 
His will, and to condemn him for this neglect 
more ſeveiely than for ſome other vices, is 
not weaknefs,'1 1s not ſuperſtition, 4 is not to give 
rites the preference to moral virtue: it ĩs only 
to proportion our ſentiments to the cothpara- 
tive moment of different moral virtues; it is 
only to pronounce that obedience. to the great 
Lawgiver of the univerſe is a very ſacted and 
important virtue; it is only to Judge" Font: 
ently with the belief of a God. 


Ti render this ſtill plainer, ir may be ob- 
ſerved, that poſitive duties are expreſſions of at- 
fetions and diſpoſitions morally good. The 
heart is the ſeat both of virtue and 6f vice; 
bur every virtue and every vice ſeated in the 


hear ö, | 
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kart; neceſſarily exerts itſelf in correſpondent 


| outward actions. We perceive only theſe ac - 
| tions 3 from them we infer the virtue or vice 


5 Wound ah to iger. "Out exatt oba 


5 Wände of poſitive rites owned by us to be of 
* divine Appointment, ſhews'in general temper - 
of of ſybjeRtion and obedietice to God; the nep- 


of ſuch rites ſhews'the want or hs Wed 
nels of this teniper.” Every particular religious 
nite is fit alſo for arg ſome. ” particylar 


good affection ; thankſgiving” is att. exEftion of 
Traitde player of 155 dence, iſiterteſſion 
of *benevoletice * and if the good affection be 


vIgorous in the heart, it will break forth into 


0 h exertion. The neglect therefore of all 


external worthip and poſitive duties, Indicates 
the watt, 2nd great remiſſnefs 1 in etiam pro- 
claims the weakneſs, of all the good Actor 
wbielt would have been exerciſed in perform 
ing. them; aud the man ho indülges Himſelf 


in that temifinefs or neglect, we with reafon 


confider as void of theſe affections. They are 
among the moſt atniable affections in human 
nature; they ſtand in oppoſition to the moſt 
teteſtable vices; on the perſon, therefore, who, 
either by dis neglect of the poſitive inſtitutions 
and external Cones” of * , or by any 

other 
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other means, ſhews himſelf to be deſtitute of 


theſe affections, not to paſs a heavy cenſure, 


would demonſtrate a great. perverſion 2 judg- 
ment. For to be deſtitute of theſe affe tions, 
is a deeper depravity than that which is fixed 
upon the character by ſome immediate tranſ- 
greſſions of moral laws. When we eenſure it 
more ſeverely than ſuch tranſgreſſions, we only 
look beyond the outward, action which indi- 
cgates it, and which is neither good nor evil, 
N conſidered merely, in itſelf; we abſtract from 
ſuch circumſtances of the action as are. not ef. 
ſential, we conſider it ſimply as a figs of in- 
ward ata temper 3 and we eſtimate. the cha- 
rafter according, | to that inward. temper, which 
alone can be of 1 inporrance; in erde it. 


"Pan omen. all "pt TUES: of di- 
vine appointment, are means of cultivating 
moral virtue, Be the rites. themſelves what 
they will, their being enjoined by God, reu- 
ders them proper trials of our Obedience to 
him, and renders our obſervance of them the 
means of cheriſhing a. ſenſe of his Authority, 
and of improving a principle of ſubjection to 
it. A principle of ſubjection to the authority 
of God, is one of the firmeſt ſur PP! ofts of all 

ineſs and virtue; and a g biggen 
are the moſt direct means of cultivating it; for 
the obſervance of them proceeds folely from 


the 


„„ 1 * . 
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the principle of obedience; but in every moral 

virtue, other principles are conjoined with 
this. All the rites appointed by God, are 
likewiſe direct and very powerful means of 
improving many particular virtuous affections, 
all the affections which are naturally exerciſed 
in performing them. Neglect of the means 
demonſtrates, in every caſe, indifference about 
the end. Diſregard to external worſhip and 
poſitive inſtitutions, ſhews the want of all con- 
cern for moral improvement. But uncon- 
cernedneſs for moral improvement is not the 
defect of a fingle virtue, is not a ſingle vice; 
it is a corruption and degeneracy of the while 
foul, and therefore muſt! appear highly de- 
teſtable to every perſon of ſound and unbiaſſed 
judgment, much more highly deteſtable than 
forms tranſgreſſions c of a INE moral law. 


7 IN, when men indulge hailing in 
the neglect of poſitive duties, their acts of neg- 
lect are more frequent, more conſtant, and 
bear a greater proportion to their acts of per- 
formance, than the acts of immediate immo- 
fality which, even in very vicious perſons, fall 
under the notice of obſervers. But it is un- 
queſtionably juſt to paſs a ſeverer cenſure on a 
long aud uninterrupted multitude of tranſ- 
greffions, though each of them, taken by it- 


Eu, . than on a few acts 
"9 | of 
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of vice, each of which ſingly is greater than 
any one of the others. This conſideration 
actually has great influence on the judgment 
now under examination: for on the one hand, 
it is only the total or the very great neglet 
of poſitive inſtitutions, that men pronounce 
inconſiſtent with all principle and goodneſs; 
ſmaller degrees of neglect we treat with greater 
indulgence, than almoſt any immediate tranſ- 
greſſion of moral law : and on the other hand, 
when a man lives in the frequent or the con- 


tinvual practice of any direct immorality, we 


conſider him as. abandoned to. that vice, and 
never fail to blame his conduct more highly 
than we blame PP "urge. of ae Inſt- 
Etens. 1 rad 

1 4 5 added, that the nab po- 
ſitive duties is more obvious to ſpectators, than 
many tranſgreſſions of moral obligation, Theſe 
latter are ſometimes indefinite and ambiguous; 
the actions from which we infer a tranſgreſſion, 


are in ſome degree equivocal, and capable of 
different conſtructions: but the neglect of a 


Poſitive inſtitution, is an act abſolutely deter- 
minate, which can neither be palliated not ex- 
plained away. Men therefore paſs. their cen- 
ſure upon it without heſitation; and the aſ- 
ſurance and readineſs witll, which, they pats it, 
Brest their Judgment glentet firmneſs and force, 


} and 
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and more appearance of ſeverity, than the judg- 


ments have, which they. pronounce with he» 
ſitation, concerning tranſgreſſions of moral 
obligation, more indeterminate or equivocal. 


FzxAL EIL, with reſpect to almoſt every 


tranſgreſſion of moral obligation, there is ſome 
natural paſſion, which directly and univerfally 


proves a temptation to it. We of courſe think 


of this temptation along with the tranſgreſſion; 


and a ſenſe of its ſtrength, and of the difficulty 
of reſiſting it, mitigates our cenſure. Any 


vicious paſſion may, accidentally and in a par- 
ticular inſtance, oppoſe the obſervance of a po- 
ſitiue inſtitution : but there is no one natural 
paſſion Which ſtands directly and in all caſes 
in oppoſition to the performance of poſitive 
duties. Conſequently there is no univerſal 
temptation to the total or habitual negle& of 
them, in the view of mankind, when they 


paſs their cenſure on the perſon who indulges 
himſelf in that neglect: and therefore they paſs 


it without mitigation or a abotemnenk. 1 


. = BSE . TPO July weighed will be 
ſufficient ta vindicate the ſevere Judgment 
paſſed by the bulk of Chriſtians, concerning 


the character of / thoſe perſons who. habitually 
or totally diſregard the poſitive inſtitutions of 


religion, This Judgment i iS rere ly conſiſtent 


with 
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with a ſenſe of the ſuperior excellence of mo- 
ral virtue: it by no means implies that mere 
rites and ceremonies are in any caſe ſo eſſential 


as moral goodneſs: it only conſiders a diſ. 


regard to rites ordained by God, as a proof of 
moral defect or depravity, and condemns it 


more ſeverely than ſmaller defects or depravities 


evidenced by actions of a different kind. This 

judgment proceeds | not from ſuperſtition ; it 
is founded in nature, it is confirmed by the 
cleareſt principles of ſound reaſon. It is not 
they who reckon a regard to pofitive inſtitu- 
tions eſſential to a good and unblemiſhed cha- 
racter, that judge weakly, but they who reckon 
that regard of no importance, Vain are their 
pretenſions to enlargement of ſentiment and 
elevation above prejudice: their minds are ſo 


contracted that they can admit only a partial 


idea of the nature of poſitive duties; they con- 
fider but the mere matter' of them; "hey. com- 

prehend not their moral principles, their ſub- 

ime. end, or their important ſigniflcation. 
Suffer not yourſelves, Chriſtians, to adopt or 
to give any countenance to a judgment which 
cannot be ſupported without ſuppoſing, either 
that the ritual inſtitutions of your religion are 
not of divine original, or that the precepts of 
your God are not of ſacred obligation. Your 
religion does bind you to hold the contrary 


Pn and in doing to, it te coin- 
| cCides 
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oides with reaſon: it foſters not ſuperſtition; ; it 


prohibits irreligion : it ſets not morality aſide; 
but it completes it, and makes a proviſion for 
its ſupport, abſolutely neceſſary in our preſent 


embodied ſtate The high regard which Chtif- 
tianity demands to external worſhip;/ can be no 
preſumption that it is an impoſture: on the 
contrary, its entire coincidence with reaſon in 
demanding this regard, conſiſtently with the 


acknowledged ſuperiority of moral virtue, and 


even in fubſervience to it, is a mark of its de- 


ſeent from as God h endued nien n | 


r 711 — 5 " Aae 1 — . 
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16 192 ugs 16 2K 
Tas rabid which x we 2 mille in 
this diſcourſe, tend no leſs to direct our prac- 
tice, than to regulate our judgment, with re- 
ſpect to the moral and the poſitive precepts of 
religion. They ſerve to reſtrain us from both 
the extremes to which ee 28 N 
e, 2 en e 97 te Ih 


off F1t 3 2! 
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indulging ourſelves in the neglect of the poſi- 
tive appointments of Chriſtianity, under a pre- 


tence of adhering ſolely to morality. They 


demonſtrate this neglect, ſo incompatible with 
the whole tenor of the goſpel,” to bo, on ſup- 
poſition of the truth of the goſpel; no leſs in- 
np with reaſon; and a heinous viola; 

X tion 
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tion of morality itſelf! Moral duties are far 
more excellent than poſitive ! Whenever, in a 

particular ſituation; v cannot perform both, 
ange we ought to ptefer the former ; 
but whenever there: is'no;ſuck' incorifiſterice; it 
is equally unqueſfionable that the obligation of 
the latter is ſacred and indiſpenſible: Such 
mconſiſtene is very rare: how, ſeldom does 
our ſitustion enable us honeſtly to: ſay, that 

we could not have attended upon entbrhal wor- 
ſhip- without neglecting ſome. moral duty 
How ſeldom is the ſuperiority of: yirtue to ex- 


ternal rites at all applicable to our ſituatian, on . 


capable of being pleaded as an excuſe for our 
omitting theſe? Tbe omiſſion gentrally pro- 
ceeds from very diftienilar cauſes 10 from in ſen- 
ſibility to the autherity of God's, Jaws;; from 
weakneſs: of the religious affections, from in- 
difference: about ſpiritual improvement, indif- 
ferente about improvement in that very mo- 
rality, for which we pretend ſo ardent a zeal. 
No doubt there may be juſt reaſons for omit- 
ting-a-poſitive duty at; a particular time But 
what then 2? Will this excuſe; dur omitting it 
— there is no Juſt teaſon F; There May be 
ans alſo for omitting a particular! exerciſe 

of moral virtue : peculiar circumſtances may 
make that ceaſe to be our duty at one time, 
which is our duty at other times. Will it 
therbfors follow. that. mor nen he neg- 
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waſoning, imply the ſuperiority of motal vir 
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lected when no ſich” peculiar circumſtances 
exiſt? In the former caſe it is, as really as in 
the latter, 2 point of conſcience whether The 


FF. 4" £ 


are juſt and valid. For the frequent omiffion 


of poſitive duties, much more for the habitual 


and conſtant neglect of them, there cannot poſj- 


fibly be any juſt or valid reaſon : it is abſolutely 


| inexcuſable ; b it 20 CEO with the belief 


„Bur Jef" us hs likewifs Garetat to gyard 
Woh the oppoſite extreme. While we ſhun 
irreligion, let us with e ual” caution avoid 
ſuperſtition, '” Though a regard to poſitive 
duties be neceſſary for completing a worthy 


„ 


Ld 3 SF 


character, yet 4 regard to them alone will con- 


tribute very little to worthineſs of chatacter. 


Te perforta them without a religious temp 1 * 
* 


is baſe bypocrißy; 285 perform them wil 

moral improvement, is (unprofitable | faperlt. 
tion; to reckon' the per 
compenſation for the neglect of any virtue, 


itonernetit for any vice, is deſtructive imp ety, 


All the pricitiples from Which we have beet 


tue; it is from the indifpenfible obligation 
and the excellence of this, that we Have de- 
duced all our proofs of tlie ſacred obligation. of 
My mſtitations. As they "hb "aegis 

X 2 theſe, 


rmance of chem $ 
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theſe, neglect the neceſſary means and the ma- 
tural expreſſions of religion, ſo they, who 796 
in them, deſpiſe its principle and its ſubſtance. 
While. we are not. negligent in obferving. any 
inſtitution of. our 1 | „ let us be diligent in 
ee every virtue... FIILITY .c 25770 i 2 5 185 


? 01503 offi: 903 © 10 75 . 

| 3 — af: den hinges v5 it Fa 
articles of faith, and rules of practice; it in- 
cludes precepts of a moral, and precepts of a 
Q! kind: all theſe are eſſential to it, and 
8 l them bas its proper place and dig- 
Bk. We. ought. not to. ſeparate them; We 
gypgh ht of prgly to gxalt one; and depreſs the 


— 4. 


"5 hat riſees, in our Saviour's time, 
 Unde Ss 12 neglected, moral duties, and 
1 hoped | to, expiate the. neglect by fa very ſeru- 
3 By] eee not only with poſitive pre- 
Loepts of divine appointment, hut alſo, with ſu- 
Perſtitions of their own invention. For this 
ur... Saviour often. reproved them with great 
1 verity. , The contrary. extreme he had ſcarce- 
N An Spee of reproving, profeſſedly.; 
| one of the Jews; irnagined it lawful to meg 
| tea the ritnal of. their, religion; it is among 
7 Chriltians that hig incanfiltent abſurdity. has 
„ Een introduced by the contagion of in fidelity, 
- bein reproving.. the, Phariſees, he has Ju. 
t JeNLLY. PPE us d OB guard againſt this, ex- 


. treme. 
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treme. While he declares the ſuperior excel- 


lence of moral virtue, and inculcates the 
careful practice of it, as indiſpenſible, he is 
far from vilifying poſitive duties of God's ap- 
pointment, he inculcates the obſervance of 
them alſo, as truly neceſſary. He diſtinguiſhes 


the reſpective obligations of theſe two claſſes 


with the utmoſt accuracy: Mo unto you, Seribes 
and Phariſees, hypocrites ; for ye pay tithes "0 


mint, and aniſe, and cummin, and rue, and all 


manner of herbs, and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, Judgment, mercy, and faith, 
and the love of God: THESE ought you to have 


DONE, and not to leave the other undone *. 
2K part of the injunction is unneceſſary in 
xe Chriſtian world; neither part of it can be 
Gbegarded without hazard to our ſouls. If 
we walk not both in all the commandments, 
and in all the ordinances of the Lord, if we per- 
form not both meral and pofitive duties in their 
proper places, we cannot ſuſtain a character 
of complete and conſiſtent worth, we can net- 
ther be righteous before God, nor blameleſs ! in 


| the eyes of en men as Judge. ſoundly and 


e 


N Mat, x xxiii. oy Luke xi. 42. 
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1 Redeeming the Time, SERM. XIV. 


future part of them; and from that reflection, 
to collect maxims for the regulation of our fu- 
ture, eqnguct, 18 Ney powefful means of re- 
ligious improvement. It is to redeem the time, 
that we m 0 walk circumſpectly, not as fools, 
but as die. It is an exerciſe wllich we ought 
to, perform frequently, but which we are very 
apt to negle&t. For preventing the neglect, 
we ſhould take advantage of the ſeveral di- 
ſtinctions of time, and at the end of each of 
them recollect gur .demeanour through the 
courſe of it, for our direction 1 in the next. It 
is an excellent advice to this Purpoſe, which 
an ancient philoſopher gave to his ſcholars; 


At. the end 90 every day, to. recallect all;the 
action ns of! it, that if they had done any thing 
arniſs, they might amend it next day, and that 
if they had done any thing well, they might 
enjoy. the comfort; of it. When a heathen re- 
a e this to be practiſec every. day, may 
vat, they bluſh, to call theraſelves.Chriſtians, 
who praftiſe it (ſcarcely, any day 2. Such daily 
ee Pection, uniformly, pecfiſted. in, could not 
roduce dhe. happieſt, effects. A lte 
MY 5 * indeed, by; . be 
beſtowed upon. it every; day: but, if it were 
f — 7 FL - 97 1 little time would 
ſoon become ſufficient for it. Eyen in this caſe 


Ip FL it would. not be, tuperfipons, at the 
e of f larger. periods. of. our time, Wee - 
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of the years which divide our lives, to ſurvey 
at greater leiſure the manner in which we have 
employed them; to conſider more deliberately 
how we may render the occurrences of them 
ſubſervient to our improvement; and to re- 
ſolve mare explicitly that we will render them 
ſubſervient to it. But the more negligent we 
have been in daily recollection, the more ne- 
ceſſary it is that we ſhould eee «elle 
"ory our conduct at ſtated times. by; MIgropey 
—— . 18 e erat only. a if Hs 
ofaupthar. year are yet elapſed. If we have 
| begun \this- year with the practice now men- 
tioned, it is well. If we have not, it is not 
yet too late we are yet alive, though even in 


theſe fe days many of our fellow- men, and 


ſome it may be of our neighbours, have been 
ſnatched away by death. Let us ſeize the 
opportunity while we have it: how: ſoon it 
may be loſt, God only knows. While: we 
yet live,; let us look back upon our paſt con- 
duct, that we may learn to redeem the time. 
Thus the apoſtle exhorted the Epheſians 3 
805 thus he exhorteth every one of us. The 
eſians had but lately heard the goſpel 


reache re rela che greateſt, part of their 
lives, been heathens, dead in treſpaſſes and fins, 
wherein _y walked, evening N the courſe f 
| e To 2g e this 
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mir avorld v: the apoſtle: confiders all that part 
6f their lives as loſt, ang directs them to re- 
diem it, to buy it back. Though we were 
born Chriſtians, we alſo have loſt a great part 
of our paſt time, Having a name that wwe lived, 
ae have _ woe wr NON us 400 Ie Ny "was 
ot BIOS} £1492 5 * 2 
—_—_ EXE is a Loney 1 which? every man 
er gladly buy back his paſt time. When 
old age has come upon us, when feebleneſs 
has run through our frame, when diſeaſe racks 
us, who would not willingly recover the ſcaſon 
of youth, health, and eder Tbe ſenſualiſt, 
when pleafure begins to loſe its relifh;'or when 
he can no longer find opportunity ad means 
of gratification, wiſhes that he could recall the 
opportunities and the enjoyments! which he 
once had, and'taſte big ſefnſuality atjew?"! Phe 
worldling would rejoice, if he could recalf bis 
former opportunities of making gait, Phe ſor- 
rowful and the unſueceſsful periods of Hfe, we 
would readily abandow#! hut all the” heurs 
which have been chearful, proſperous, or ſuc- 
ceſsful, we would be deſirous of redet ing, 
und living over again In fuch ways te fe. 
alem the lime, would be only to have At in bur 
power e W chris mpg ic or at beſt to em. 
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V ir for mere worldly, purpoſes. To redeem 
it in ſuch ways, is impeoſſible: time once paſt 
is irrecoverable; the very lateſt moments of 
the laſt year, and of yeſterday, are already as 


much beyond our reach, as the years and days 


which were before the flood. The only way 
in which we can redeem the time, is to employ 
the future better than we have employed the 
paſt ; it is, from the experience of the paſt, to 
learn to act more wiſely for the time to come, 
correcting the faults which we have formerly 
committed, | purſuing the improvements which 
we have hitherto neglected, and uſing - the 


opportunities whinh's we mien often careleſsly let 


ſlip. 10 #! — 2 Wai 8330 8115 
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Fon our thus beg thi time; it is ne- 
ceffary to look back to the paſt, with᷑ a reſo 
lution to apply it to the direction of the fu- 
ture. That we therefore may thus redeem 
the time, let us in the beginning of this year; 
review our paſt time, and particularly dür paſt 
year, on purpoſe to . make'a 
better uſe of our time, in the preſent year, 
and in all our future years. "ihe: we may 
view it with the Kew diſtinctneſs, and 
with the One gy" 4 us s contider our 
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x1 ** In reſpect of of 5 events high 
LATE with it; and at 
87 Ni - 9113. {8 209% 
25 Wt, 85 151 15 In, reſpectof be manner inmbich 
ve have employed: it. clas m i NN 
* Fils, Let v us s conſider aur, dae in 
ba of irfelt. nn 19 1 


1 
"T5 ME conſidered e in 7 is a Wa 
committed to us by God ;; and it is a moſt 
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important truſt, aud committed to us for the 


moſt impprtant of all purpoſes, for providing 
for eternity, for avoiding, .the miſery. of hell, 
and for obtaining the everlaſting joys of hea- 
ven. Our time is ſhort ; it is likewiſe ſo un- 
certain that we know, not but it, may expire in 
* ſingle hour; its ſhortneſs. and uncertainty 
render it a truſt the more important; for ſtill 
it is the only ſeaſon allowed us for ſecuring 
our everlaſting intereſts. Being ſo important, 
iche gught = to be waſted.: : Whenever the 
F aur ſouls is neglected, time is waſted, 

ut whatever elſe it has been employed. 

£ Pleafur is aflurivg.; * innogent pleaſute we are 
| Wk requized t refuſe: riches ate; convenient 3 
, honeſt means We ares, Allowed ;t02puriue 
em : honour. and power are defirghle;;i we 
are not forbidden to aſpire after them with mo- 


geration. But in; ut neithee of plea- 


ſure, 
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ſare, nor of riches; nor of —.— and e 
| oupht t our whole time to be employed: 
ought to be employed chiefly in ſeekitig — 
the delights, the treaſu res, the e the 
ae of eee 1 ch ee 
ht Te which of cheſs oo aw your ben 
time, to which of them has your laſt year 
been devoted? Examine this queſtion ſeriouſly: 
it is a very ſerious inquiry; and it is each of 
you, for himſelf, that can determine it. Does 
conſcience teſtify, that your paſt time, that 
your laſt year, has been devoted to the care f 
your ſouls, has been employed for their ſalva- 
tion, has contributed to their improvement iti 
goodneſs? Happy may you, with reaſon, be 
in the pleaſing conſciouſneſs: you have no 
need to redeem the time: you have ſpent it 
well. Continue to do ſo; ſpend this year as 
you did the laſt; ſpend it as much better as 
you can. If you do not, you will hencefortly 
loſe your time, and forfeit all the advantage 
which you have gained. The whole of this 
life is the uay allotted us for our preparatiom 
for eternity; as long às the day laſts, we mig 
work tbe works of him that ſent us . Then 
when the: night cometb, we ſhall ol rb 
ary _ +3 we Op reft , ma 1 " 1avours, our 


. e vel. * 
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everlaſting bleſſedneſs. ut does any of you, 
after careful ſelf. examination, find that your 
laſt year. has not promoted your ſal vation, 
that it has been ſpent i in fn, that it is gone 
without bringing you to repentance? Which 
of. Jou have feaſon to form this melancholy 
judgment concerning yourſelves, it is impoſ- 
ible. for me to ſay: but in ſo numerous au aſ- 
ſembly, ther muſt be many who have reaſon 
to form it, and who deceive: themſelues if they 


— it note Your, have loſt Your” precious 


time; redeem it without delay. Begin im- 
mediately to o out yaur ſalvation , employ 
chis year in working, it out with diligence. 
To loſe any longer time, would be deſperate 
folly: the. (night cometh, qwberein'no man can 
work ; you! know not he ſoon it cometh ; 
the dby of human life is not, like the natural 
day, of a known and equable duration there 
are clouds which unexpectedly overcaſt the 
ſunſhine. of liſe, and often bring on night and 
darkneſs at noon. ' Glue gbory, therefore, 70 
before your feet tumble upon tie dark mauntaius. 
and 1while- ye look for lighi, be turn it iuin tb 
n 8 _ and CRIES dar big. 

* ae 8 nr * W F 
* Rev: iv. 13. + Phil. i. 12. : Jain ix. 4. | Jer. xiii, 76. 
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d your God 1 0 he caigſe darkueſs,. and 
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SECoN L Dy, Let us conſider our paſt time, 
in reſpect of the events Which it brought along 
with lit. Time brings along with it opportu- 
nities 3 and it brings along wiah it temptations. 
To theſe two, all poſſible events may be reduced, 
in relation to a influence on our harten 
and our . $ In 7 
H 9H Ar Ofs ie 
I d esa r Nat of time a n 
opportunities along with it; your laſt year 
brought you many opportunities. Every hour 
gives an opportunity for the practice of ſome 
Chriſtian duty, for ſome act of ſelf. governe 
ment, for ſome; exerciſe of piety, ot for ſome 


work of beneficence. How many ſuch oppor- 
| tunities-bas the laſt: year preſented -to every one 


of us! Recollect them carefully; ponder 
r ee Eyery one of our opportu- 
nities has been either improved, or neglected. 
The only portions of our time, which ve have 


no netd to redeem, are thoſe whoſe opportu- 


nities we have improved. The remembrance 
of them will elevate our hearts with ſpiritual 
joy and with triumphant hope. May they be 


many; of which we can have chis glad remem 
brance: It will give us the ſincereſt, the 


pureſt, the aoſt ſolid happineſs of which a 


mortal man is capable. Let our bleſſed ex- 


perience of it in any paſt inſtance, encourage 
if to ſeize al to <6 our future oppor- 
a | tunities 
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tunities with ſtill greater alaerity and alſiduity. 
that our joy may grow, that our joy may be full. 
Then ſhall we employ all the coming days of 
our lives continually better and better, ever 
abounding in the work of the Lord *. Herein 
hall our Father be glorified +; and hereby great 
hall be our reward in heaven J. — But alas, 
who among us can ſurvey his paſt life, who 
among us can ſurvey a ſingle year; nay a fingle 
day of it, and ſay with truth, that we have 
laid hold of all the opportunities of doing our 
duty, of improving ourſel ves in holineſs, of 
fitting ourſelves for heaven, which it put iuto 
our hands? Many, very many of thoſe ta- 
lents which our Lord has delivered to us, each 
of us has neglected to employ to advantage ; 
we have laid them up in à napkin ||; we have 
hid them in tbe earth &; we have ſuffered them 
to remain uſeleſs, we have even loſt them. Of 
all this we muſt give an account to our Lord 
at his return: for all this let us now - call our- 
ſelves to an account, that judging ournſelves, 
we may not be judged by bim . The beſt 
of us have let many an opportuinty flip: re- 
deem the opportunity; ſo the text may be tranſ- 
lated, and-ſfo-it is underſtood by ſeveral inter- 
preters. Reflect, hat are the opportunities 


3 by agg you Dave eng by what means you: Were on 
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led to loſe them, and in what manner you 


might have improved them: guard againſt 
ſimilar neglects for the future; look out here - 


after for every opportunity of well-doing, that 


you may ſeize it the moment it occurs. Though 


you ſhould not be fo negligent of your oppor- 
tunities as to prevent your falvation, yet every 


degree of negligence will leſſen your reward: 


the ſervant who had gained only five ound: 
was ſet over only five cities; but he who had 


gained ten pounds, was raiſed to authority over 
ten cities x. Some of us, I fear, like the 
thoughtleſs ſpendthrift who diſſipates his whole 
fortune, have let flip all their paſt opportunities 
of doing good and becoming happy. Such have 
been flothful and wicked ſervants: Flee from 


3 ruin: 3 inſtantly begin to redeem the opportu- 


nity; reflect that for all your preſent and for 
all your future opportunities you will be 


brought! into judgment: be careful to employ 


them ſo that you may be able to Hand in the 


| judgment +; the more numerous the opportu- 5 


L 4 


nities are which _you. have already loft, the 


greater in h thould | be your future 


W 2 all had many opportunities; ; but 


ities have been different, No two 
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of us have been in preciſely the fathe Mtvatiba ] 
and every ſituation affords. its peculiar oppor- 


tunities. Each of you, recollect your own 


fi tuation, and the opportunities which it gave 


you. I cannot enumerate the ſituations or the 


opportunities of you all. But for your aſſiſt- 
ance, I ſhall mention Tome of the moſt general 


and comprehenſive varieties of fituatic on ; and 
while 1 mention them, each of you alk your 
own conſcience, how you have improved ſuch 
of them as have belonged to vou. Vou have 


enjoyed health, and you ſtill enjoy it. It is 


the opportunity for induſtry both in your tem- 
poral and in your ſpiritual concerns. Have 
you employed your health in induſtry for 
both? Whenever you have health, be careful 
to employ it in this ane. you have 
been broken with fickneſs and groaned under 
diſeaſe. It may happen again: ſoine time or 
other it will happen to every one © of ü us. Sick⸗ 
neſs brings the opportunity for 11511 pa- 
tience, and for exefciſing meckneſs and reſig- 
nation. Have you exerciſed theſe . in oli 
diſtreſs? Whenever you are in Aiſtteſs, daß 
lect not to exerciſe them. Vou have been buſy 
in the occupations of active life. Theſe pre- 
ſent opportunities for the Practice f Juſti ice, 
honeſty, truth, fidelity, equity. Tae you, 
or have you not, ractiſed theſe virtues! ? Prac- 
| tiſe them whenever vou, are * in your call- 
; | ings. 
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ings. Or, it may be, you have retired from 
buſineſs, or had intervals of leiſure. Theſe 


gave you opportunity for entering into your- 
ſelves, for conſidering your ways, for ſtrength- 


| ening virtuous Principles, for deepening reli- 
gidous impreſſions in your hearts. Did you 


improve them for theſe purpoſes ? You will 
often [hereafter en joy leiſure and retirement. 
Improve it always for theſe purpoſes.— Vou 
have lived from year to year in affluence, or 
you have been proſperous laſt year, and found 
your wealth increaſed. This was the ſeaſon 


for thankfulneſs to God, and for an inereaſe of 


your beneficence and Se to the needy. 
Perfiſt in this conduct, if you have begun it: 


make up for your paſt neglects, by additional 


thankfulneſs to the giver, and enlarged bene- 
ficence to men, in every future ſeaſon of plenty 


and ſucceſs. Or, your, lot has. been ſcantineſs | 


and ſtraits 3. your, fortune has been diminiſhed; 


your riches have fled. This is the ſituation 


which gives ſcope for contentment, ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and. truſt. in him whoſe unerring wiſdom 
orders all the viciſſitudes of things. You 
ought to have improved it, and to continue to 
improve it for cheriſhing theſe, graces —Laſt 


Year has, perhaps, found and. left. you living 


chearfully with, your friends and family, re- 
1 — and the welfare of the huſpand or the 
ent, 38d; in- the, ippraye- 
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ments of your darling children. This year 
the fame happineſs may continue. It is one 
of the ſweeteſt joys of human life. It calls 
for the fervours of thankſgiving, the ardours 
of focial love, and the chearfulleſt alertneſs in 
_ practiſing all our duties, —But laſt year has 
wounded the hearts' of ſome of you with pun- 
gent ſorrow for the unkindneſs of relations, the 
cruelty of acquaintance, the death of the re- 
vered parent, the ſupporting huſband, the 
ſoothing wife, the pleaſant child, or the be- 
loved friend. Theſe are the ſcenes of the ten- 
deereſt forrow. © But they are "likewiſe the op · 
. | portunities for learning patience, reſignation, 
| fortitude, the vanity of this Keg ng the 
f value of the next. Mr 


4s 


wh. Ty ME brings abi with i OY not only op- 
portunities for virtuous practice and improve- 
ment, but alſo zemptations to vice and dege- 
neracy. Every year and every day of our 
lives expoſes us to temptations: and to reflect 
on the temptations to which we have hitherto 
been expoſed, will both enable us to form a 
juſt judgment concerning the paſt, and ſerve 
for our direction in the future. Our tempta- 
tions have been either reliſted or complied 
with": from conſidering deliberately; whether 
we have reliſted them A with them, 
ver may detive great * age. Have we re- ſ * 
e e ſiſted W 
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ſiſted them? Have we avoided the vices into 
which they would have led us ? Have we per- 


ſiſted in practiſing the duties which they ſoli- 
cited us to neglect? So far we have been 


oonquerors; and may rejoice in our victory: 


we have improved the time; let us continue 
to improve it. It will be ſhameful to fall at 
length before the enemy whom we have often 
vanquiſhed, and to fall before him after,” by 


e rh victories, he has been weakened, and 
we have been ſtrengthened. Vet even our for- 
mer victories may contribute to our falling: 


they may render us confident, preſumptuous, 
and negligent. Guard againſt this abuſe of 


your ſucceſs. Let the difficulty which you 
experienced in reſiſting former temptations, pre» 
ſerve you vigilant, and ever mindful. of the 
neceſſity of caution and exertion. Whatever 
were the means which contributed to your ſuc- 
deſs in paſt inſtances, employ the fame means 
in every future hour of trial. But of the temp-· 
tations: which have affaulted us, how many 
have: prevailed: againſt us! What have theſe 
bean ? Inta what ſins have they bettayed us? 
By what means did they ſeduce us? The exa- 


ination. of theſe particulars will be unplea · 
ſant; it will force upon us an humiliatiug ſenſe 
of our on Weakneſs; it will fill us with te · 


morſe for our guilt. But without ſubmitting 


to it, we muſt continue to be vanquiſhed in 
Sand 1 3 every 
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every trial, to degenerate more Ad Ad 


become the ſlaves of ſin. Thote peridds of 
time in which we have corrupted ourſelves by 
yielding to temptations, we have very great 
need to redeem. We can redeem them, only 
by reſiſting theſe temptations when they again 
attack us) and by | refiſting every! temptation 
for the future, t than we have 


reſiſted any in time paſt. Id this, the recol- 


lection and the permanent ſenſe of our former 
defeats will be ſubſtrvient, by | rendering! us 
diffident of ourſelves; eircumſpect, dependent 
on the grace of God, inflant in prayer *: for his 
alſiſtauce, cateful to fly from temptations; ſuſ· 
pioidus of the arts by which we haue been for- 
merly begulled, jealous of the madlvertencies 
by! which we have . _ an b er 
agaimſt us. * Trine 208 1001759 10 ou 
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fezſum abounds with them. Every tam, ac- 
obrding to his peculiar circumſtanses, has his 
ow? temptations, apainſt:which he is qhiefly 


concerned to defend himſelf: his, tuation 


eicher plits him in idanget of committing Jottie 
| arcs, or expoſes him tb ſome parti- 
eulat mode ef ſeduction. By-reflecting/on the 
variety of our paſt conditions; nee 
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bring to his remembrance the.. temptations to 
which he in particular has been expoſed; Youth 
and high health contain temptations to levity, 
to: diſſipation, to unlawful Pleaſure, to thought= 
leſſneſa about death and eternity. Sickneſs | 
puts us in danger of peeviſhneſs, murmuring, 
and: impatience. A buſy. life is apt to render 
Wan worldlytmiuded, intent upon - earthly 
things, regardleſs of God and religion... A life 
of idleneſs, or even of leiſure, leads men into 
eſſiye or unlawyfulb amuſement, and into all 
the cviges Which ſpring from the want of good 
employment. A Mate; of proſperity and af- 
fluence gontaing-temptations to pride, inſolence, 
_ picſumption,! luxury, inſenſibility to the mi- 
Hries of manking.. Poverty leads to. diſcon+ 
tent. danxiety, complaints againſt Providence, 
abjeGueſz-ob-{pint,. or diſhoneſty, The temp- 
taͤtions belonging to the, ſeveral Foe e in 
ihe Tt e we been placed, each of 
for Himſelf ſhduld recollect; that, if you 
> reſiſted. them. you may, know how. to rer 
it them ſtill, and thus improve your future 
time; that if you have yielded to them, you 
may henceforth redeem the Rares by no en 
fielding to chem. Boni Mn ev N HKS 
303. + FA 214 An Hils ate eat, 2111 $0 
ro TATIADE T. We may conlider, our paſt time 
in nepect of the manner in which we', have 
e Ir was impoſſile to exelude this 
, 4 ; view 
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5 hours in which our hearts have be 
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for events are what give occaſion for particular 


ijnſtances of behaviour, and our behaviour has 


always a congruity to the ſituations in which 


we are placed: but it will throw new light 


an the ſubject, and give farther direction for 
dur redeaming the aw to ſurvey the paſt: part 
of it, as either e or ee 
ak "as e . 


90 Dow pal time 40 our 57 your: way 
| tomy been wwell-employed. Let each of us examine 
himſelf, what part of it he has employed well. 
Thie buſineſs of this life is to make preparation 
for the next. Whatever time we have ſpent in 


the practiee of any virtue, has been well ſpent; it 


has been ſpent for the great purpoſe of our being. 
While we are practiſing any virtue, we are 
going directly forward towards heaven: 7he 


way righteouſneſs, and the way" cverlgſting is 


the ſame. | The hours which we have em- 


ployed in ſincere devotion, in praying to God, 
in praiſing him, in adoring the perfectioiis of 
his nature, in humbling' ourſelves: before him, 
confeſſing our ſins, exereiſiiig repentance and 
exciting ourſelves to cane. fe 
of his immediate and awful preſence ; the 
been truly en- 
ed in theſe duties, in ſecret, in our fami- 
hes; or in the public allemblies of Chriſtians 3 
wor „ the 


| n the Time. Suu. XIV. 
view of it PROF under the former head; 
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the hours in which we have been indulging - 
the ſilent workings of love, reverence, reſig · 
nation towards God, or cheriſhing theſe pious 
affections by meditation and retirement from 
the world: all theſe hours have been well em- 
Ployed; they have been employed in ſtrength - 
ening and in exerciſing the firſt and nobleſt 
of the virtues, tlie great principles of all right 
condu@t, thoſe principles which alone can pro- 
ſerve us ſtedfaſt in good practice. The hours 
which we employed in ſerious conſideration 
of the great truths of our holy religion, of 
our; ſtate and our obligations, of the vanity of 
earthly things, of the frailty of life, of our 
latter end, of the important concerns of eter· 
nity : theſe have been well- employed: they 
have contributed to excite us to our principal; 
buſineſs, + The haurs which vou have ſpent in 
controlling any; of your appetites and paſſions : 
the hour in which you reſiſted the allurements 
: * Pleaſure; the hour in which you ſtopped 
ears againſt the licentious jeſt or the 4or-) 

att communication *, in which you: ſtruggled! 

againſt the thought of impurity and laboured 
to: baniſh it; the hour in which you; 
to laat upon the 'wine when it avas red, hen, 
in gave its. colour, in the cup, when it moved. 
ifelf right +3 he dear in which: ou. A 
F wp 21 in 
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a iſing ĩnclination to exceſs, recollected yours - 


ſelves; and made your cloape.. from the com- 
pany which was running into riot: the hour 
in which you repreſſed the motions of anger, 
the efſuſions of peeuiſnneſs, the ſuggeſtions of 
envy, the impulſes of malice or revenge: all 
theſe houts have been well · employed, employed 


in purifying your hearts from — 


would render you unfit for heaven, andtrea- 
ſute up- miſeryg and anguiſh for you. The 
huis which>you chave ſpent ina the exerciſe of 
{dial eme good offices, in rpliaving 
the hadigene, ind aſſiſtiug the helpleſs, in pa- 
trernzing he kicndleſs; ; in comforting the ſor- 
rowfulj2 us:tdoftening! the injurious, in diſ- 
charging-the. Buttes-of your ſevetal relations; 
tels haye: been: welle pent g they /have2 been 
uſiſut to men, ad they with! be beneficial ita 
youre ſouls. . Iwill. add, that hel hours 
whiehyoul-bave ſpent in your lawful calling, 
whatever it beg. the hours d which:powhave 
carried on yourt ordinary buſſneſegdigentiy- 
HongRly;! and culiſclentiouſſy; have been wel- 
ent and have promoted vf eternal falvay: 
te That partiof your time which has been 
employed inch ways a8 theſe, ſtands im 
Httle need of beiog ved; ih has not been 
Tf: Be. ſolicitsbs to benploy your \femairing; 
time no worſe. Be even ſolicitous to employ 
it better: in but beſt-ſpent * in itte duties 
Zudi: & 1 | to 
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to which e hayes applied oufſelves With the 
greateſt + vigour, many imperfections have a>" 
hered to u: labouf to wear off your imper - 
fections by degrees. Many, however, as our 
imperfections; have been, it were happy fer us 
that We could; reflect on all qur paſt time ag: 
employed in the Ways Which have been mens, 

Wan artn _ this 1 18 0 85 $90: Saſs.) GY ya 
nb 1904 20 Nan egi 2. NAS 
25 poli paſt aim Red eel ele A great 
part of it bas been Aempleyed. All the time 
that we haye ſpent in ſin, has been miſ. ſpent 
in diſnonouring God, in gorrupting our o⁹])n 
hearts i labouring for ciſery. We have 
| need to redeem it. If we would redeem it, 
ve muſt ſtarch out the fins' which we have 
committed and ſet them in order hefore our 
eyes, im all their baſeneſs and all- their guilt; 
that Hy the view of then we may ehe ite 20894 
ſelves to avid every fin hereafter. If io wil 
not; w muſt continue to repeat the: 
— toi rut into other fins, and to abuſe t 
ourcown Heſtruction all the years which:God:is 
Pleaſed to give us for ohn gal vation &. Have 
ydu ſpent any part of your time without a ſenſe 
of God ? or have you: ſpent it in direct dut · 
tages againſt his majeſty, in ſwearing, 1 in pro- 
faning * in . againlt. che 
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difpenſationsof his providence ? Have you waſted 
his ſabbaths in liſtleſs idleneſs, or in attention 
to your "worldly buſineſs? Have you ſuf. 
fered* them to lip away, one after another, 
without any meditation on religious truth or 
moral obligation, without doing any” thing to 
encreaſe your knowledge of the principles of 
the goſpel, or to confirm your attachment to 
its duties? Have you ſpent any of your days 
Bs proſecuting an unjuſt deſigh, in catching at 
diſhorieſt gain, in oppreſſing the weak; in im- 


: en, Nen the ignorant, in treading upon the 
„uin "executing. the dictates of malice or 


of reſentment? Have you proſtituted any of 
yourthours to the purpoſes of drunkenneſs, de- 
bauchery, or unlawful ee Every hour 
that you-Have-ſpent in the practice of any vice, 
i in he uerylworſt ſenſe loſt. It is not only 
wpent Wichout advantage; it has been highly 
pemiicieus It has produced effects on = 
waperahd? your ſtate, which it will require 
1 great labour to retrieve, but which will ruin 
put Wuls, if they be not retrieved. It is only 
by=fihcere-and hearty repentance,” by amending 
hay zoays and your 'deings +; by ceafing: 10 do 
euil and learning in de well f, by a fim reſo- 
lutipn, and ſtrenuous, and contin 
5 8 and to Practiſe N 
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virtue for the future, that you can redeem the 


time which you have ſquandered in ſinful 
courſes, that you can efface the traces of de- 
pravity with which it has marked your ſouls, 


that you can repair the havock which it has 
made in your ſpiritual condition. Make no 


ftarrying io turn 10 the Lord, and put not off 
from day to day *. It cannot bear delay. 
Your days are few. Many of them, already 
paſt, have been ſo miſ-employed as to lay up 
in ſtore labour and ſorrow. for your ſucceeding 
days. How many of them, even your own 


moſt careful recollection can but imperfeRly 


inform you. The more days you have 


thus miſ-ſpent, the more ſins. you have to 


unlearn, the deeper corruption you have to 
eradicate ; and the leſs time remains for accomy 
pliſhing, the arduous taſk. Loſe no part of 
that little time. Short-lived creatures as we 
are, we cannot. afford to e a ah hour 
in nne eee, e . FS. 


. . GREAT a wh . 


ey way. It too needs to be redeemed. 
If it has not t ie. abuſed to bad purpoſes, yet 
it has not been uſed” to any good. purpaſe, 
Whatever part of our time has contributed 
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$32 
though it has not been 6: employed corrupt 
ing them; whatever part has not promoted 
our ſalvation, though it has not directly coun- 
teracted it, has been trifled away! A very 
great part of our time is neceflarily ſpent in 
ſuch a manner as can Have no ififluence on 
our Preparation for eternity. So far as'this is 
neceſſary, it is not blameabſe: it is but one in- 
ſtance of the imperfection of our nature. In- 
fancy and childhood is the ag of trifling : rea 
Jon is dormant”; the ſenſe of good and 1 is 
dut beginning to ſhew' itſelf 5! the faculties 
cly opened for a juſt ooncep- 
tion of things'Fpiritual and eternal. Through 
all the periods of life; a oonſiderable propor- 
tion of our time muſt be ſpent in ſleep, in ex- 
erciſe, relaxation, and amuſement, needful 
For the bealch and vigour of the body, as well 
as for the Toundneſs' and alacrity of the mind. 
How great « part of your paſt time his thus 
elapſed ? If in theſe things you have not ex- 
'Ceeded the bounds of moderation, it has paſſed 
innocently : but Nilit has been n- wiſe ſub- 
ſerwient to the important purpoſes of eternity. 
8 Since, chen, ſo great a part of our time has 
flipped- away, and muſt continue toflipiaway, 
Withe ut promoting cheſe purpoſes, can we be 
| 606 diligent in making the beſt uſe of thoſe 
parts of it which are capable of promoting 


them? But which of us can ſay, that we have 
250 tau 5417 3 | ſpent 
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ſpent no more time than was neceflary, in theſe 

ways, or that we Have: waſted hone of it in 
liſtle(sindolence, ” counting the tedious hours; 
and wiſhing that they would paſs more ſwiftly ? * 


What is the whole life of many, but one un- 


interrupted feries” of thoughtleffnefs, levity, 
and diſſipation? Does this become creatures 


| who, artidſt all the avocations of this ſhort 


life,” muſt make preparation for eternity? Re- 
deem the time which you have thus ſauntered 
away, by henceforth ſpending no more of 
your time unprofitably, than is abſolutely un- 


avoidable. The huſbandman or the artificer 


reckons only upon his working- days for mak- 
ing proviſion for his family. The induſtrious 


U merchant looks upon the hours as loſt, that 
are diverted from his trade. Let your time be 


employed as conſtantly as poſſible, in ſome 
profitable buſineſs, that you may avoid the 
folly and the temptations of idleneſs. Never 


indulge yourſelves in relaxation and” amuſe- 


ment, when you have a call to” any uſeful 
office. Render our very relaxations, as far 
as their nature can permit, indirectly ſubſer⸗ 
vient to your falvation, by taking care that 
they be always fuch as render you fitter for 
WE ple which 9 Funn it. 


1 HAVE now endeavoured to aſſiſt and direct 
vou in Ln your paſt time, ſo that you 
may 
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may, redeem. it; that you may more than ever 
employ it for its proper end; that you may 
improve the opportunities which you have 
formerly neglected, and improve thoſe better 
which you have improved well already; that 
vou may reſiſt the temptations to which you 
have formerly yielded, and continue to. reſiſt 
_ thoſe which you have hitherto reſiſted; that 
you may perſiſt in employing your time well, 
in thoſe inſtances in which you have been ac- 
HOES to employ it well; and that, by 
your future circumſpection and diligence, you 
may in ſome meaſure retrieve thoſe parts of 
it which you have either mi. ſpent or trifled 
away. To redeem the time, is of great im- 
portance, and of real neceſſity to us all. The 
beſt are capable of great improvement, and are 
bound to make a conſtant progreſs to the very 
end of their lives, But if there be any of you 
who have yet done nothing for eternity, with- 
out ſpeedily redeeming | the time, you muſt be 
Tuined for ever: now it is bigh time to awake 
out of flee ;. the night is far ſpent, the day is 
at hand: awake thou that ſleepeſt, and ariſe 
from the dead +. Ve aged men and aged wo- 
men, inſtantly redeem the time: your remain- 
ing opportunity muſt be very ſhort : not a mo- 
ment of it ow ye to loſe. Ve healt . 
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ye ſtrong, ye vigorous, you alſo ſhould re- 
deem the time: defer it not: what is even 
your firength that you fhauld hape + ? fs your 
ſtrength the firength of flones ? or is your fleſh 
of braſs | ? your ſtrength is not for ever; 
your vigour will ſoon decay ; your health will 
quickly be turned into diſeaſe ; you will be 
called into the eternal world, and you muſt 
obey the call whether you be or be not pre- 
pared for it, Even you, ye young, were not 
exempt from obligation to redeem. the time; 
the youngeſt of you have already loſt ſome 
time: the ſooner you begin to redeem it, the 
eaſier will be your work, and the more profi- 
| tably and happily will all the reſt of your 
days be ſpent: if you begin not ta redeem it 
now, even you may have no opportunity of 
redeeming it; young, blooming, gay, ſprightly 
as you are, even you ſhall go down 10 the 
chambers of death *, even yau are haſtening ta 
the grave Where there i is no work nar device +. 
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SERMON Xv.“ 
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Prerchel in the High Church 1of Edinburgh, May 
23, 1768, at the. Opening of the N Alen. 
coo ffi Chak of Scotland, | 
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excellence of his own character and office, ſay- 
ing, I am the light of the world *, The Pha- 
riſees cenſured this as vain-glorious boaſting, 
characteriſtical of an impoſtor; Thou beareft 
record of thyſelf, thy record is not true +. He 
anſwers in the text, Though I bear record of 
myſelf, yet ny record is true. The anſwer is 
not applicable only to that one occaſion: it 
naturally implies this general ſentiment; that 
Chnſt Jeſus propoſed and urged. the evidences 
of his miſſion in'a manner which, far from 
2 their weight, makes an addition to it. 


Tu Rx is ſcarcely. any teſt of truth, leſs am- 
biguous that tHis, That it becomes more unde- 
niable, 'the-mbre ſeverely it is examined, and 
the more various the lights in which it is 
viewed. Chriſtianity has many features per- 
| ceivable at. firſt. fight, Which intimate its di- 
vine original f but cvery new. atttitude in 
which it can. Te placed, | way We additional 
Marks of its. divinity. 5 ſtrength, of its 
ſeveral evidences conſi dered in themlelves, has 
been often and fully dilplayed. The manner 
in which theſe evidences were at firſt propoſed, 
has not been ſo commonly attended to. That 
that manner contains many ſeparate preſump- 
tions of the truth of Chriſtianity, it a be 
the buſineſs. of this diſcourſe to nee _ 5 
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In proſecution of this deſign, it will be 
neceſſary to examine diſtinaly, rf, the man- 
ner in which Chriſt and his apoſtles propoſed 
the evidences of the goſpel originally; and ſe- 


condly, the manner in which they propoſed 
them 1 in e g pe of oppoſition. 


| Fit, Lr us attend to the manner in 

which Chriſt and his apoſtles propoſed the evi- 
dences of the goſpel originally, that is, in ad- 
dreſſing thoſe who had not yet ſhewn preju- 
„ dices, or raiſed objections againſt the goſpel. 


In this ſituation, they ſimply exhibited the 
evidences of their miſſion, without either ile 
luſtrating their ſtrength by reaſoning, or ſtudi- 
_ ouſly preventing objections againſt them. They 
publiſhed doQrines really excellent ; but they 
did not affect on every occaſion, either to aſ- 
ſert that they are excellent, or to affirm that 
their excellence proves their divinity. They 
wrought miracles actually attended with all the 
circumſtances which could contribute to their 
credibility, and to their force; but they were 
not at pains to ſhow by arguments, in what 
manner, or how much, the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances contributed to the one purpoſe or to 
the other. In many inſtances, they diſcovered 
their knowledge df the hearts of men, and 
hey predicted future events; but they left 
a L 3 | men 
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men to conclude of themſelves from theſe in- 
ſtances, that they had a divine miſſion 3 they 
ſcarcely ever drew the inference., They proved 
Jeſus to be the Meftiah, - from ancient,prophe- 
dies: but they proyed it in the ſunpleſt man- 


ner; ſometimes by only appealing to the Old 
Teſtament in general; often by barely quoting 


a particular paſſage; always without juſtifying 


the application by ſubtile reaſoning... That this 
was uniformly their manner, in propoſing: the 
evidences of their, miſſion origiually, or to 
thoſe who did not directly ſhow a ſpirit of op- 
poſition, might be proved by a large detail of 
inſtances: from the New Teſtament; but that 
would be tedious, and in Wit andi it 18 


wh lang. 0 


— does not this ee eden af their 
eee give countenance. to an objection 
Which has been urged againſt Chriſtianity, 
that it was not, in its firſt publication, founded 


upon argument ? It does not give countenance, 
ſo much as in appearance, to this objection in 
the moſt important ſenſe of it: it implies not 
in the remoteſt manner that Chriſtianity is 


not founded on, or, to ſpeak more properly, 


ſupported by, juſt and rational evidence; for 


the obſervations which we have made, relate 


not at all to the matter of the evidence, but 


h to the manner of propoling it. But 
| does 
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does it not give a colour for affirming at leaſt, 
that the evidence of the goſpel was propoſed 
in an improper and imperfect manner? If it 
give a colour for this objection, it gives no 
more. This manner is no real preſumption 
againſt the truth of Chriſtianity ;' on the con- 
ad it is a ſtrong praſurapizen for it. 


155 is no 8 againſt es 8 af 
_ Chriſtianity: for that manner was neither im- 
proper nor imperfect; it was ſufficient for 
Producing belief, in the circumſtances in 
which it was uſed. If the goſpel, in its firſt 
publication, was not ſupported by argument, 
it was notwithſtanding ſupported by evidence. 
Evidence is different from reaſoning: evidence 
perceived is the immediate cauſe of belief; 
reaſoning is but one means of bringing men 
to perceive the evidence; and it is a means 
which is far from being neceſſary in every 
caſe. The ſtrongeſt conviction poſſible is 
produced by ſimple intuition. The evidence 
of natural and moral truths, and in general of 
all matters of fact, requires not a proceſs of 
reaſoning, in order to its being perceived: a 
fact is exhibited, and from it a concluſion 
concerning another fact is directly inferred: 
the natural conſtitution of the mind determines 
us to make the inference, and to adopt it, 
without any compariſon of ideas. The evi- 
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dences of the goſpel are facts, miracles for in- 


ſtance, the perception of which leads the mind 
naturally to infer the truth of the goſpel. The 
facts are perceived without teaſoning; and 
when they are perceived, the coneluſion is like- 
wiſe dedueed without reaſoning. Natural evi- 
dence is, by the original formation of the ſoul, 
adapted to the underſtanding; there are prin- 
ciples of belief eſſential to man, on which it 
lays hold, and by means of which it pro- 


duces immediate conviction in the unperverted. 


Chriſt exhibited evidence in a way fit for ope- 
rating on the natural principles of belief; he 
made men to perceive the facts from which 
the truth of his miſſion directly followed : this 
was enough ; it is the very method by which 
men are _y convinced f in- mn caſes, 


[Porpancn of every kind atits- | 
ing: the evidence of our religion is capable 


of copious illuſtrations and- defences by argu- 
ment. But it is in no caſe neceſſary in order 


to conviction, that a perſon attend to all the 


reaſonings of which the ſubject is ſuſceptible. 
If: he-perceive the evidence without them; it 
would be altogether ſuperfluous. It deſerves 
to be remarked alſo, that the evidences of the 
goſpel do not appear in the very ſame light to 


us, in which they appeared to thoſe to whom 


wo were. Ty pat Qur ſituation 
differs 


F ß ir es 4 
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differs from theirs in many circumſtances; and 
it is from theſe circumſtances that moſt of the 
reaſonings ariſe, which have been introduced 
into the defence of Chriſtianity. For our con- 
viction, reaſoning may be neceſſary: but it by 
no means follows, that it was neceſſary for 
convincin g them; their ſituation gave not the 
fame occaſion for it. To them the evidence 
was directly exhibited; if it was real and na- 
tural evidence, it would produce belief in 
them. 


| ann conviction would likewiſe be en- 
tirely rational. We are apt to regard nicety 
in canvaſſing evidence, and ſcrupuloſity in ad- 
mitting it, with too favourable an eye. What 

renders aſſent irrational, is its being yielded to 
improper evidence, not its being yielded readi- 
ly to ſuch as is proper. Aſſent is always ra- 
tional, when it is yielded to real and juſt evi- 
dence: the more readily it is yielded, it is 
the more rational. To be impoſed upon by in- 
ſufficient evidence, ſhows a defect of underſtand- 
ing: not to perceive natural evidence quickly, 
without a multitude of arguments and il luſtra- 
tions, ſhews an equal defect. The ſtomach 
is ſound when it digeſts eaſily by its own force: 
the eye is good when it perceives objects clearly 
without artificial aſſiſtances: true . vigour of 


Peas is entirely ſimilar. To thoſe who | 
| | gave 
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gave no ſigns of their being diſtempered' with 


incredulity, the evidences' of Chriſtianiry were 


ſimply exhibited: this is no preſumption againſt 


Chriſtianity; it was ſufficient for 2 e | 


frm m rational belief in ſuch. 


Tuts manner is in rent ways a very 
ſtrong Stenger for e e 


Fan from implying that no my evidence 
was given, it neceſſarily implies that the evi- 
dence was ſtrong. The ſtrongeſt evidence in 
every kind operates moſt quickly on the un- 
derſtanding : if evidence be weak or doubtful, 
its force cannot be at all perceived without the 
aid of reaſoning and illuſtration. It is certain 
that the evidence of the goſpel was at firſt 


merely exhibited; it is equally certain that 
many were in fact convinced by the firſt pro- 


poſal of it; it is therefore undeniable that its 
evidence was not only real, but alſo ſtrong. 
Men are very credulous, they often believe 
without juſt evidenee: we confeſs it. But it 
is only when the want of evidence is concealed 
by ſpecious reaſoning, or by ſome other arti- 
fice. This was not the caſe in the original 
publication of the goſpel. If there had been 
any defect in its evidence, the defect muſt 
have been perceived, for no means at all: were 
uſed to hide it. If the evidence had not been 
N | ſtrong, 


as. ac 
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ſtrong, it could not poſſibly have produced be- 
lief, for it was barely ſhown. Very certain 
truths have been rejected, becauſe the proof of 
them was not ſufficiently urged : but there 
never was a falſchood ſucceſsfully inculcated 
by a naked and wee er of A 
evidence. 

Acatn, This ane was ths Bl po. 
fible for | convincing the unprejudiced. The 
more ſimply evidence can be propoſed, con- 
ſiſtently with clearneſs, the better it anſwers 
its end. Whenever reaſoning is not neceſſary, 
it burdens the evidence, and perplexes the un- 
derſtanding. This is in a peculiar manner 
true of matters of fact, which we are naturally 
formed for inferring immediately, at a ſingle 
ſtep; and it holds eſpecially when the bulk of 
mankind are addreſſed. Propoſe to an ordi- 
nary man evidence really ſuited to the nature 
of the ſubject; he aſſents without heſitation : 
enter upon the diſcuſſions which ingenuity has 
introduced into every ſubject ; he underſtands 
| 3 not. Every man is made capable of being 
convinced by real evidence; but many can- 
not comprehend the ſubtleties of diſputation. 
Chriſtianity was intended for the uſe of the 
generality, not for the entertainment of the 
curious. If its evidence was real, ſimply to 
n. it wouls moſt OE produce be- 

; lief 
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lief in an ordinary man: if it was not fit for 
producing belief when thus propoſed, it was 
not adapted to the bulk of mankind. God has 
ſuited its evidence to their powers; Chriſt has 


propoſed it in the manner fitteſt for convincing 


them : by this it is declared, not obſcurely, 
that the goſpel is the offspring of the ſame wiſ- 
dom which fixed the human conſtitution. 


THis manner is likewiſe moſt ſuitable to 
the character of a divine teacher. It ſets Jeſus 
in direct oppoſition to impoſtors. They mag- 
mify flender evidence: they can produce no 
better, and therefore they labour to perſuade 
men by every art, that what they have pro- 
| duced is conſiderable. It becomes a teacher 
truly ſent from God, to give, on the con- 
trary, evidence of his miſſion, fit in its own 
nature for producing belief; and, conſcious of 
its inherent ſtrength, to propoſe it without 
ſhow. In Mahomet we find the former man- 
ner, in Chriſt the latter, in perfection: that 
looks very like impoſture; this bears the un- 
equivocal features of truth. When a man aſ- 


ſerts at every turn, that his arguments are 


ſtrong, it is at leaſt ſuſpicions: one who has 
no deſign to bias the judgment, propoſes his 
reaſons, and leaves them to make their ſtrength 
0 be felt. e of manner is always an 
| 7 1 | indication 
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indication of truth ; and Jeſus een it in the 
higheſt degree. | 


T is ſhows likewiſe that he was conſcions 
of his title to the character which he claimed. 
A perſon who knows that he intends! to de- 
ceive, is naturally ſuſpicious. But Jeſus diſ- 
covers no anxiety to foreſee' and prevent dif- 
ficulties ; and his apoſtles relate things as they 
knew them to be, without any appearance of 

concern about the conſequences. This is that 
honeſt confidence which flows naturally from 
integrity, vyhich a deceiver never can put on: 

it er them to be what they aid e wore. 
i i 20115 l 5 egg 441519 

„Stur t 1c of manner is moreover an 
ene of genuine dignity. Mahomet af - 
fected dignity; but it was of a falſe kind, and 


it was totally miſplaced. He haughtily diſ- 


| dained to give evidence of his miſſion: to hauo 
given it, was abſolutely incumbent on him 
At the ſame ti me he made an oſtentation of 
evidence: it was in aveiding this, that true 
greatneſs would have appeared: this betrayed a 
litt leneſs of mind; it ſhowed his dignity to be 
affected at other times, only to hide the want 
of evidence. Jſeſus aſſumed a high character : 
but his manner ſhowed that it bolonged to him: 
it was a plain expreſſion of it: he ſuſtained it 
n natural caſe, and urialfeQed majeſty ; he 


90116559 gave 
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_ evidence! very rendily; lie diſdainad only 
to diſplay it with parade and oſtentotion Truly 
** WAs tbe Son when God * *! 

Tnus the ds which: ah idee 


ofiths goſpel . Were originally propoſed, contains 
many:preſumptions of its truth. They are ſo 


ſtrong that, if you ſuppoſe it falſe, it muſt 


appear unaccountable that ever that manner 
ſhould have been — and im ee unn 
ever it could have ſuee 

12011 * 48 8 2 e's 110 ks 33123 400 19110 ft 

Bu praper as this manner Was, it did not 
eee from oppoſition. Vice and 
prejudice ſuggeſted many objections againſt its 
euidences ; the were ꝓropoſed to Chriſt and 
his apoſtles; and; they induead them to depart 


ed. 


31 g . en 
w#& & £ 711 #1 PID 2 uh tow | If vs | ? 


fvom their ordinary, manner of imply exhibit- 


ing evidence, and to adopt a different manner, 
the;dxaminationot which was ithe en Parti ot 
ouri deſign. d on: vis! n da 287 1 nig 
10 noi nis bannt od Stn cual 20 24. 


du what , Manner). thanaidids Chriſt ſupport 


bi-chim,/whim :lie-addeefled:thoſe, who:fonmed 
objaftions,: or - liſtened to them? He allotted 
his miſſion, and avowed his character, lin the 
moſt perempitory and enplieit terms. An on- 
Nene eee in * — e had 


* 
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occaſioned them, in correcting their miſtakes, 
in inſtilling juſter principles, he often, gave a 
more ample exhibition of excellent doctrine: 
he aſſerted likewiſe that the goſpel is excel- 
lent; and he urged its excellence as a proof of 
its divinity. He reminded thoſe who oppoſed 
him, of the miracles which he had wrought; 
he affirmed expreſsly and frequently, that they 
were wrought on purpoſe to prove his miſſion, 
and eſtabliſh his doctrine. It was denied that his 
mirac les had force enough to prove that he came 
from God ; they were even aſcribed to magic: 
he demonſtrated the abſurdity of the charge, 
and; vindicated - their force by clear and ſolid, 
argument, He moreover ſhowed in ſeveral in- 
| ſtances, that his miracles were direct evidences 
of the principal doctrines of his religion, as 
being actual, experienced exertions of the very 
powers which theſe doctrines aſcribed to him, 
or of the moſt ſimilat powers that could. be 
rendered objects of ſenſe. He often appealed 
incexpreſs; terms to particular ancient predic-, 
tions, and ſhowed that they were fulfillecl in 
himnſelf. The Jews had formed a very inade- 
quate idea of the Meſſiah, and were hindered: 
from perceiving. that Jeſus: Was be, chzackheit; 
overlooking ſome whole predictions, and ſome 
2 circutaſtances in other predictions, can - 
ng him: our Saviour pointed out. theſe, 

= shed from them, in ** to perfect 


1 5 . their 
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their idea of the Meſſiah, and remove their 


prejudices agaitiſt himſelf. They obſerved in 
Jeſus ſome characters inconſiſtent with the 
conception of the Meſſiah, which they thought 


they had derived from the prophets: he ſhowed, 


that theſe characters were truly conſiſtent with 
the prophetical deſcriptions of the Meſſiah, 
nay often that they were plainly included in 
them. They miſſed in him ſome characters 
vrhich they aeribed to the Meſſiah: he proved, 
ſometimes that he himſelf really had theſe 
characters, and at other times that their ex- 


pectation of finding them in the-Metliahy pro- 


ceeded only from their ignorance of the true 
meaning of the prophecies. The oppoſition 
which was made to him, led him not only to 
luſtrate and urge the evidences of his miſſion 
? ſeparately, but alſo to collect them together, 
and diſplay their united force. Time will not 
allow me, either to produce examples of theſe 
ſeveral” particulars, or to ſhow how! cloſely 
and with how. great propriety the apoſtles imi- 
tated their maſter in all of them. We pro- 
ceed therefore to enquire, What advantages 
Chriſtianity has derived from this nen in 
the bow wan of  propoing, its ns: 
By means Wy hin toad ws u of 
Chriſtianity is rendered more immediately evi- 


11 and the defence 21 it . * _ 3 
5 r 
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for by it conſiderable difficulties are avoided, 
aud plauſible ohjections prevented. By claim- 
ing a divine miſſion, ſo frequently and ſo ex-. 
plicitly, Chriſt rendered it indiſputable that 
he intended his Whole doctrine to ſtand on the 
authority of a divine revelation. This has, a, 
very great: and extenſive influence qu the many, 
ner of examining the truth of Ohriſtianity : ĩt 
makes it plain, that very many of the moſt — 
cious arguments of dels an are really nothing 
at all to the purpoſe; that no gbjeRion againſt 
any particular doctrines of Chriſtianity is of 
5 5 in the 2 eng it ſhow that 
the aoly queſtion, is, whether. Chriſt. han in 


Ki HS, 


fact a divine, miſſion, and that this cam be, le: 


gitimately determined in no other way but by, 


4 cloſo examination of the poſitive, evidence. 
produced · IH this evidences not directly. cons; 
futzd, his, authority is alone ſufficient for proving. 
that N. doctri ng which in 1 Its nature may be. 
true, is trueg at demands our unreſerved a- 
ſent to whatever herr 1 y;taught../ By his Ev, 
preſs. declarati ions of t e intention of , his mie 5 
racles,; he * rendered their connexion, with 
his doEtrine;,obvi ions; ng man can , honeſtly 
aver lock it, or repreſent them as mere un- 
meaning acts of kill; or power. The. fre 
quency. of his appeals to 2 | 
manner of difficulty in deterinining, wh 
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ined the high character of the Meſſiah, or 
onfy char of an ordinavy prephet. Every dif- 
fleulty in revelation is 24gnified by mnfidels, - 
itito' an objeCtion againſt it: Ohjiſtianity frands 
clear of many difficulties by the manner of its 
publication ; to a certain degree it is what in- 
fidels would wiſh : is this ne indication of its 
truth? Ie is the moſt cenſideruble, becauſe it 
could be accompliſhed, without ſborfeiting 
other great adyantages, by ne - poſſible means 
except the delicate and fingular eanjunction of 
e manner herons Jes e 


A the munter i which be ih pport« 1 big 
miſſion on occaſion of oppofition, prevents 
fone” objections, Io it removes others. It 
ves us his own accbunt of the Amer and 
forte of the evidences which he produced, and 
his own anſwers to Teyerat objeGons againſt 
iet. | Tnfidels have never confuted theſs ;/ 
they have frarcely attempted it. Is this recen- 
efkeable to candout ? Ts jt not an #ekrjowledg- 
ment of weaknes? ought to have be 
"Dis by negleding tt, © they have | 


tend which they Pountl 5 ir 


_ Eonfſequence'of this, all ban ert it 
ſecure, and mere Es . Nau 


e 
4 2 N 
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ance 3 and in them they find, not only mo- 


dels for: defences of their religion, but aka 


principles directly applicable to the confutation 


of many of the 9 which . W 


more m_ Nenn againſt it. * 
Tun manner which. Chriſt adopted kin 


hop met with: oppoſition, gives a. new proof of 


the ſtrength of the evidence which he pro- 
duced. In convincing many when it was ſim- 


ply exhibited, its ſtrength was exerted, and it 


was diſplayed by the exertion. But prejudies 


or indiſpoſition of mind aften hinders the 
ſtrongeſt evidence from convincing all. In 
this caſe, the ſtrength of the evidence: can be 
thown only by reafoning 3 and: by reaſoning it 
may be ſhown that it ought: to have convinced 
all. The evidence which Chriſt offered was 


enamined; and by the examination, its 
ſtrength was juſtified. That muſt be truth, 
which has evidence capable of a. e 
ow by ec neuen irrt 04% 8 
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Tn ER E are many big S ed 
by the mere exhibition of evidence. The diſ- 
tempered need medicine as well as food. Some 
are either inattentive, or prejudiced, or prohe 
to: doubt, or ſo fond of 'reatoning as to demand 
it in every ecaſe. Theſe dan be convinced 
only by an — diſplay of evidence. 

gn. | A 2 Chriſt 
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Chriſt often met with ſuch ; he adapted his 
manner to them; he uſed the natural means 
of bringing them to believe. He did all that 
could be done for the conviction even of the 
moſt incredulous. Is not credit due to the 
teacher who never declined uſing any proper 
means of conviction? Is it no evidence of 
truth, that the goſpel was _ of me 
erben by e kind of means ? ( 

 Byr in there W in all eee 

ſimplicity which was remarked in his 
original manner, as a ſtrong indication of his 
divine character and miſſion? Are there not 
aſſertions of his miſſion and dignity, appeals 
to the evidences which he had produced, pro- 
feſſed diſplays of them, and threatenings 
againſt thoſe who reſiſted them? But all theſe 
without exception were occaſioned by oppoſi- 
tion : this gives a full account of them. In 
this ſituation, they had entire propriety; they 
were even no more than juſtly varied expreſ- 
ſions of the very enen b _ forth | 


in his original manner. . A 
45 S eee 417 : J 


To hear and anſwer Abe readily, 
. men raiſed them; to vindicate the evi- 
dences of his miſſion by reaſoning, when their 
force was called in queſtion, was even neceſ- 
fary for ſhowing, that he was ſincere in claim- 

þf ro E 5 - | ing 
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ing a miſſion, and ſecure of his title to it 
When a man's right is called in n not 
to aſſert i it, 18 to ee it. 


. O8 ENTATION is inconſiſtent with true 


dignity : but to illuſtrate evidence after it has 


been miſunderſtood. ; to enforce it by | reaſon» 
ing, on thoſe who have not felt its force; to 
claim whatever is at the ſame time room to 
be due; is not oftentation : it is truly the natural 
eaſe and condeſcenſion, which is ſo eſſential to 


genuine dignity, that pride finds it neceſſary 


to put it on. The contrary conduct would 
have plainly betrayed eas ge 
neſs. huge 


IT may be added, — the nature "off all 
_ Chriſt's reaſonings is expreſſive both of con- 
ſcious truth and of real greatneſs. His rea- 


| ſonings are calculated, always for convincing, 


never for making a ſhow of ingenuity: they 
3 - this are all ne direct, 3 and 
SHogent. Impoſtors affect to diſdain anſwering 
objeQions, or, inſtead of ſolving them by ar- 
gument, they elude them hy mere confident 
aſſertions, by artifice, or by declamation; in 
juſtifying the evidences of his miſſion, no less 
than, in, Meine ene os: Chritt is 
| a perfect ; contraſt to 4 deere He has not 
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a ſingle lineament which is aot the reverſe of 


theirs: i it ren that he Gould n. 
be one of them n 


Tus, 17 Chrift' $ 1 of 11 miſ- 


fon. the features of divinity obſervable in his 


| inal manner, are only thrown into a new 
attitude. In the moſt oppoſite ſituations, he 
pteſerved the charaQter uniform and conſiſtent ; 
he only varied the expreſſions of it, as the-caſe 
required. | Cunning will enable a man who 
only affects a character, to eſcape detection in 
one ſituation in which he has carefully prac- 
tiſed his part: but if a man ſuſtain it with 
equal propriety in ſudden reverſes of condition, 
_ muſt be his real and natural character. 1 


25 


e ee the bb a ame in Which 


Chiif hare record #6 himſelf, both originally, 
and in conſequence of oppoſition, is in many 
ways a ſtrong proof that his 'record was true. 
The manner proper to either of theſe fituations, 


taken alone, has ſorne defects, and it has ſome 


advairtages; he has uſed the one manner, Ib 
às to correct the imperfeftions of che other; 


and he has united the oppofite advantages 


both. His whole manner, whether we con- 
ſider it in relation to the conviction. of men, 
Or in relation to the character f 2 divine 
Wecker, is abſolutely ras a there is nothing 
. 5 | wanting, 


— 
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wanting, nothing ſuperfluens; nothing miſ- 
placed. It his an exeellencs which has not 


underſtanding, and the higheſt powers of teaſon. 
To judge unerringly, when evidence ſhould 
be only exhibited, and when it is proper ta 
enforce it 3/00 prrſent none that is not ſalid 3 


to place every argument, by one happy turn, 


in a ſtriking point of view; to preſerve all 
this propriety throughout an addreſs te man- 
kind, continued for years 5 this is a pitch of ex- 
cellence which uninſpired perſons attain, only 


waren natural vigour of mind, and ſuperior 


and penetration, are united with the beſt 


aiming it by hatural meaus: they muff have 
owed it, therefore, to fupernataral. vauſes ; 


they maſt have been, as they affirmed them- | 


fobves: deer e es I it Me, 


2201 


Bande 3 — I of oath 
08 diui mit tend directly to confirm ur 
kuth än the goſpel. Faith will always ope· 
tate on the Heart and life, in proportion to its 
ſbrength. Attention to the multitudes. of cir - 
eumffanera, of the moſt various kinds, Which 
eoncur in u prochiming that our religiem is of 
| A*#4S God, 


yet been mentioned. It is an application of 
evident, which ſhows the greateſt ſtrength. of 


meuus of inteliectual improvement. Neither 
Chriſt. nor His apoſtles: had an opportunity of 
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376 © Chriſtianity confirmed by the Sk M. XV. 
Goc, will enable us unaffeQed by trivial: ob- 
| Jections, to reſt in it with full aſſurance. 
Faith thus invigorated and enlivened, will not 
remain inactive; it will inſtigatel all who are 
pofiefſed of it, td the hearty obedience of the 
goſpel. If ſuch faith prevail in our hearts, 
iy reverend fathers and brethren, it will 
moreover diffuſes life and fpirit:through all our 
bee wang pl xd eNSLIS LIE YISTS 7 Ile 
i V0 07 T ¹]⁵]ñꝙ to Jg gi Au n 5: 
Tur aakirter #1 which! wel have ſpen that 
the goſpel was publithed/ at firſt/ may Jike- 
wiſe ſuggeſt to us many rules \ofil great import- 
ance, both in our public and im our private ad- 
dreſſes to maukine particularly in relation to 
the beſt manner of communicating and incul- 
eating religious truths: but I will leave theſe 
to be collected by your own reflections, rather 
than eneroach upon your patience. Suffer me 
only to hint with the utmoſt brevity, that 
this example will direct us, to propoſe to our 
hearers, not abſtruſe notions or. reſined ſpecu- 
lations, but plain truth ; to exhibit it to their 
view, not in à dry analyſis or laboured and 
artificial diſtribution, but in ſtriking maxims, 
warm ſentiments, and natural arrangement; 
to ſupport it by ſolid evidence and convincing 
argument, not by: abſtract reaſonings or jintri- 
cate deductions, much leſs by forced inter- 
Pretations, dubious YO or plauſible ſo- 
| E K _ phiſms ; 
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phiſms; to avoid altogether queſtions which 
are frivolous, unedifying, or interminable, and 
never without neceſſity to enter even on ſuch 
points of nice diſcuſſion as ſeem to be of ſome 
importance and of poſſible ſolution; to expreſs 
our inſtructions in the language of ſcripture 
and of common ſenſe, not in the learned phra- 
ſeology of either the ancient or the modern 
ſchools of ſcience; to vary both the matter 
and the manner of our addreſſes, according to 
the capacities and ſituations of thoſe for whom 
they are deſigned, and always ſo as to reach 
their underſtandings by the neareſt and eaſieſt 
road, and to touch their hearts with the greateſt 
force; in one word, ſtudiouſly to aim, never 
at diſplaying or even gratifying ourſelves, but 
conſtantly and in all reſpects at profiting others, 
by bringing them to a firm faith of the ſimple 
principles of the goſpel, by exciting them to a 
lively perception of them, and by perſuading 
them to comply with their genuine intention 


in all goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth *. 
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SERMON, xl. 


| THE ADVANTAGES OF THE VIRTUOUS 
FOR THE ENJOYMENT OF EXTERNAL 
_ GOOD. | 


4 1 8351 | PSALM Xxxvii. 16. 


fl ti 2 that 4 righteous man hath, is better Po 
de riches f 9 1 45 


: ®) ir the different courſes by which man- 


knowledged fair. to give that the: ee 
which confers the = happineſs when all 
rircumſtunces are Vuppodecd equal. I it can 
be proved that the righteous are happier than 
the wicked in the ſame ſituation, it will fol- 
love. undeniably that virtue is much more fa- 
voutable than vice to our intereſt in the pre- 
fait wotld; and that, without taking -the re- 
wards of eternity into the account, virtue 
ought to be the choice of every prudent man, 
But tven this is net all thut eun be aid: with 
with in behalf of wiese: my tent puts the 
caſe much ſtranger : M du b 4 Fig hvoous 


man 


+ 


14 


330 Advantages of the Virtuous for SERM, XVI. 
man hath, is better than the riches of . many 
wicked : a ſmall portion of the good things of 
the world, gives the virtupus man more real 


enjoyment, not than the ſame portion, but 


more than affluence, than riches, nay than the 
riches' of many Joined together, 0 can Field to 


the vicious. 5 168. 


Wu E we fully convinced of this, it muſt 


recommend virtue very ſtrongly, for it would 
urge us to the practice of it from a regard to 
our preſent happineſs. In order to convince 


us of this ſalatury truth, I ſhall illuftrate and 


confirm the pfalmiſt* 8 maxim, by ſhewing, 


Finz That, a good man has great 
joyment from a yg than the =. {8} 
have from the e lacgeſt f fortune; and Above 


115 $125 5 27 1 1 5 21 » POS Uo 0 011 a 
SE CNN DL Xs: That by; ks ore dd, en- 
Jaywaent, NR E01 1817 2017 18444 52 ; 
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Finns Ts A good man, has greater. enjoy- 
ment, purer and more, ſold. atiafaQion,'.from 
a little, than the wWieked can have, from, 0 
largeſt Dunes och 07G Wine d b 
£501 zunbuiq Ns do g2iods ods ad 03 g 
ase Bean Perſon 
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SEXM. XVI. the Enjoynient of external God. 301 
oy them, or that, the foundation of enjoy- 
ment muſt be. laid in ourſelves. That health 


of body and freedom from acute pain or ſevere 
diſtemper, are abſolutely neceſſary for our de- 


riving-pleafure from the greateſt abundance of 


external things, is acknowledged by all. Why 
is not the neceſſity of a ſound and healthful, 
urea mind as univerſally acknowledged 7 "3 
liſhly do men eſtimate: the requiſites 
to happineſs! The body is only the inſtru- 


ment, by means of which the ſoul receives 


pleaſure from outward things: the health of 
that. is, confeſſed to be neceflary for our enjoy- 
ing them; with what conſiſtence can it be de- 


nied that the health of . this is at leaſt as neceſ- 


ſary d It cannot be denied without contradict- 


ing the plaineſt experience. Who is there 


that cannot recollect the time, when grief for 


the death of a beloved friend, regret for the 


loſs of ſomething valuable, anxiety for what 
he longed to poſſeſs, or dread of an impending 
danger, rendered thoſe things, not inſipid only, 


but diſagreeable and loathſome, which, in a 


ſtate of mind, would have given him 


the high eſt pleaſure 2 2 Needs there a clearer. 


evidence, that | the immediate and principal 
foundation of enjoyment lies in the inward 
temper? >. If the temper of mind fits us for en- 
joyment, a little will give us great ſatisfaction: 
but as our x temper be 2 and unhealthy, 
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E —— the Kirtuons for” Shs. II. 
it will ſpoil our reliſh for” every objedt, and 
render us incapable of extracting 3 
Ne N enn 58 e ng” | 
v. er bebe « temper which ne un- 
favourable to our enjoyment. It deſtroys the 
conſtitution, and breaks the vigour'of — — 
It ſubjedts' it to the moſt uneafy feelin 
the moſt painful paſſions. e awhole” 81 
fick, and 1 whole heart faint ; from the ſole 
of the foot even unto ihe head, there is us Hund. 
neſs in it, but evounds, and 'brizſes,” avid pu- 
triſying ſores V. To a foul” in this manher 
eren and diſcaſed,” What enjoyrsent can 
ariſe from the greateſt wealth? The perturba- 
tions with which vice fils the {out ate more 
incompatible with enjoyment, than any diſ- 
temper which can afflict the body. The'burn- 
ing fever does not render us more incapable of 
taſting pleafure, than inſatiable deſires and 
boiſterous paſſions. Agitated by ther, the 
foul 'boileth, it toſſeth, it cannot reſt. The 
agonies of the ſtone do not more 'corrode the 
body, than careful anxiety, fretting' peeviſh- 
nefs, pitung diſcontent, waſting envy, fell re- 
venge, gnawing remorſe, and their kindred 
agonies, the genuine progeny of vice, eorrode 
Bot unc "The darreret TIN . ee 
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SAN. XVI. the Enjoyment of external Good. 38g 
foren us to nauſeate the beſt things in life. As 
the ravenous wolf devours the harmleſs. lamb, 
and:donverts it into ita own fuhſtance, they 
ſwallow up all the ſenfations of the ſoul, — 
by the mixture even of ſuch as are. moſt 
pleaſant, become the more excruciating, Obs: 
jects which might afford the ſweeteſt gratifi- 
cation, they render bitterer than gall, When 
a man's mind is in the power of every vicious 
paſſiun, all things provoke or deject him, and 


of enjoyment, Is aur neighbour 


I 


fortunate ? His profperity 1 is only fewel thrown 


into the fire which rages in our fouls. Is he 


unfortunate 2 His calamities give us joy; but 
it is a poxoned: joy which ſwells our hearts 


the world cenſure us?. Conſcience is rouſed: 5 
it ratifies the cenſure ; it ſtings with redoubled 
farce ; we. are exaſperated into fury: we are 
raiſed into madnets. . Does the world commend: 
ps? Our heart tells us that we deſerve it 


fechng of our demerit is ſtrengthened. by being 
— with the opinion of the world; we 
deſpiſe: ourſelves and abhor ourſelves: the more. 

A; vicious temper finds occaſion. of diſquiet and 


difguſt in every fituation- It deprives a man 


of that internal ſerenity and peace which is the 
| ole A of happineſs. What are the 
err | | riches 


— bis EE miſery, increaſe his 


into greater naughtinefs and malignity. Does 


not; it can give us no fincere pleaſure; the 
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384 Advantages of the Virtuous for SRRNM. XVI. 
riches. of many wicked, what are all the king- 

doms of the earth able to avail the man who 
is wretched in himſelf? The fierceſt ſhocks of 
thunder, winds, and rains cannot produce 
more dreadful convulſions in the frame of na- 


ture, than thoſe into which tumultious, ex- 


they ravage all its enjoyments. Vice lets in 
upon the ſoul an inundation of torments, Mhich 
dverwhelms it, as the flood of old overwhelmed 
tlie earth, when God opened the \ windgvos. of 
heaven, and brobe up the fountains of then great 
deap, i when the waters prevailed; and increaſed 

griatly upon the earth, and killed all flefsn thut 
moved upon tbe earth, and defiroyed everyulrv- 


ing ſubſtance that was upon tbe face; of the 
grand. All is chaos and ae _ is 


vfirgar.and carr rh em. mum tas bly 


F 3 7 
£2 _ 35 od 
Bala 1 11 


On. the W e band. Res eee 3 | 


per in the ſoul, which fits us for taking plea- 


ture: in whatever we poſſeſs. It diſpells the 


black; clouds which overcaſt the vicious heart, 


and intercept the comfort: which might ariſe 


fram; outward: things they are ſcattered by its 
brightneſs; "a, Ay. away before it as the 


ſhadowis of the night before the riſing ſun; they 
leave the Ln ofen and clear 1 nee 
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Stk A. XVI. the Enjoyment of external Good. 38 5 
heavens. Like the ſovereign voice of God, 
whoſe offspring it is, virtue calms thoſe in- 
ward ſtorms which would diſturb our peace; 
it commands the boiſterous winds which tear 
the wicked breaſt, to ceafe; it quells the com- 
motion which fin had raiſed, and made to 
overflow the wicked like a wide breaking in of 
waters, and to deſolate all their pleaſures. 
As righteous Noah found refuge in the ark 
_ all the fpouting cataracts of heaven, and 
all the guſhing! fountains of the deep, ſo the 

good man, in the ſerenity which his virtue has 
eſtabliſhed, finds ſecurity againſt the 1nundas 
tion of pains by which the enjoyments of the 
ſinner are ſwept away. By directing all our 
paſſions to their proper objects, and by mode 
rating their impetuoſity, virtue ſtrikes at the 
root of every corrupt luſt, and every pertur- 

bation fatal to our enjoyment. So far as it 
prevails,” it eures the foul of diſſatisfaction and 
diſeaſe, No importunate appetite, no veka- 
tious paſſion; no ſickening remorſe, no ſhud - 

dering dread; no terrifying forebodings of fu- 
tate miſery wound the peace of the righteous, 
or fender Ris poſſeſſions unfatisfying. Virtue! 
cheriſhes the moſt” pleaſant affections, content. 
ment, love; ehehrfulneſs, joy, hope; and by 
their influence it ſweetens the ordinary com- 
forts of hurnan life, and keeps the ſoub in 
proper habit for _— all things to the beſt 
Gn DB ovens 
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advantage. It produces a natural and regular 


motion of all our powers. Above all, it pro- 
motes the active operation of kind and devout 
affections, which give a ſoundneſs and vigour 


to the mind, more favourable than the greateſt 


flow of bodily health, to an exquiſite reliſh of 
life and its moſt common bleſſings. A tem- 
per ſo delightful as that which virtue eſta- 
bliſhes, has power enough to overcome the 
bitterneſs of ſorrow : much abler muſt it be 


to improve all our. ſources of enjoyment, and 
heighten all the pleaſures which naturally iflue 
from them. The temper of the good man fits 


him for enjoying all the happineſs of others, 

and for taſting ſatisfation- from the compaſſion 
with which he regards their pains. If the 
world approves him, he has its approbation 
without abatement; it is confirmed by his own 
conſciouſneſs of worth: and the joy + which 
attends this conſciouſneſs, cannot be extin- 
guiſhed by the cenſure of the ignorant and the 
malicious; in exerting itſelf to tiſe above that 


cenſure, it is often brightened and rendered the 


more exhilarating. A virtuous temper lays 
the mind open to every ſatisfaction that comes 
in its way, Prepares; it for embracing and en- 
 Joying it; and it renders the man ſo well diſ- 
| _ bud e in humfeik. that, ale: wy: 
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Tus the temper of the mind is the very 
eee of enjoyment: vice ſpoils this tem- 
per; virtue alone can preſerve it ſound. In 
the ſame outward circumſtances, therefore, it 
is, plain that the enjoyment of the good man 
will be far ſuperior. But very little reflection 
is neceſſary to-convince us that from the fame 
principles it follows undeniably, that even in 
the moſt unequal circumſtances, even when 
the wicked are ſuppoſed to have the greateſt 
affluence, and the righteous to poſſeſs but a 
little, the latter have much Sate ajohmant 
than the former, | | 
9 * ve a 9580 apt to confound thoſe external 
things which are only the materials of enjoy- 
ment, with enjoyment itſelf. They are hows 
ever totally diſtin, | Every day's experience 
proves that a man may have many external 
things in his, poſſeſſion, from. which he derives | 
no real enjoyment. Every perſon is forced. to 
make this obſervation on ſome occaſions. In 
the preſent argument, it is of great importance 
to attend to the diſtinction. Riches are vabu- 
able only ſo far as they yield enjoyment. They 
cau therefore be of little value to the wicked 
man, whoſe temper renders him ſo incapable 
of enjoying them. His ſoul is diſeaſed though 
| he had alone the riches of many wealthy men, 
they's could give him little ſincere delight. They 
EDS © may 
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may purchaſe objects the fitteſt' for gratifying 8 
the ſenſes: but by theſe, his ſenſes are not 
gratified. They may procure for him all the 
elegances of life: but his inward habit ſophiſti- 
cates the pleaſure which they ought to give 
him. How different is the condition of the 
man? He may poſſeſs very little; but 
he inward temper ſecures to him the full en- 
joyment of whatever he poflefleth. A very 
little is ſufficient for the neceſſaries of life; 
and if he have only the neceſſaries of life, be 
can derive from them, more ſolid pleaſure, 
even of ſenſe, than the wicked derive from all 
their riches. In reality there is not ſo great a 
difference as there ſeems to be, between the 
homely pleaſure of the pooreſt cottager and the 
ſplendid luxury of the greateſt monarch. There 
is generally more chearfulneſs and contentment 
in the/cottage than in the palace. This is, at 
the very loweſt, a demonſtration that the poor 
have more real ſatis faction and enjoyment, than 
the rich can eaſily believe to be compatible 
with their ſituation. Nevertheleſs a few ob- 
vious remarks may enable the rich to form a 
conception of it. It is confeſſed that by con- 
tinual uſe, the moſt ſumptuous enjoyments 
loſe their reliſh: they become common and 
familiar; they are in time deſpiſed by thoſe 
who had at firſt the quickeſt taſte of them. 
Cuſtom brings down the enjoyment of the 


5 : 1 prince 
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prince almoſt to a level with that of. the Pea= 
fant. The rich find their accuſtomed plea- 
ſures fo infipid, that they are continually ſearch- 
ing for new delights: but the poor remain 
contented with the ſame ſimple fare, and, with- 


out a wiſh for variety, repeat it day after day 


with undiminiſhed reliſh ; an evidence, that 
the ſimpleſt things give the moſt real and laſt- 
ing pleaſure. It is felt by the luxurious them- 
| ſelves. Amidſt all the variations of enter- 
tainment which they introduce, they never ba- 
niſh from their tables bread and water, the 

r of life, the conſtant viands of the 


In theſe plain productions of nature, 


= fad ſolider ſatisfaction than in all the 
refined inventions of the epicure. When at 
ſome times, whetted with hunger, and unable 
to procure their ordinary delicacies, they have 
been obliged to take up with homely fare, it 


gave them a higher gratification than they 


found at other times in all their dainties. By 
acknowledging that it did, they unintentionally 
give their ſuffrage for the reality of the poor 
man's enjoyment. Vou will ſay, It was ow- 
ing only to the accidental keenneſs of their ap- 
petite. Granted. But this confirms our ar- 
gument. They commonly prevent their ap- 
petites; and by doing ſo, they neceſſarily pre- 
vent their pleaſure, which ariſes chiefly from 


ſatisfying appetite. The poor man has al- 
255 - x B | 
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ways this advantage: he runs not before his 
appetites; he eats and drinks, only to ſatisfy 
them; and from therr being ſatisfied he de- 
rives chat enjoyment every day, which is ſo 
unuſual to the luxurious. His ſenſes being 
neither palled nor vitiated, he uſes the coarſeſt 
food with more exquiſite reliſh, than the pam- 
pered, debauched palate of the voluptuous can 
admit. But if the ſenſual pleaſures of the poor 
and the rich be in themſelves ſo nearly upon a 
level, the poor man who, by being virtuous, 
poſſeſſes inward tranquillity, muſt have great 
advantage for enjoyment, above a rich man 
who is wicked and ſelf- tormented. The plea- 
ſure of the former is pure; all the pleaſures of 
the latter are. wofully ſophiſticated: "Better is a 
dry morſel, and quietneſs . of ſpirit therewith, 
1 a. houſe full of ſacrifices 'with the inward 
trouble * which vice produces. If the righteous 
man have only the neceſſaries of life, they are 
better. than all the treaſures of the wicked. But 
there are very few who have not more than 
the neceſſaries of life. A little will procure a 
ſhare of conveniencies and its cemforts, ſufficient 
to ſatisfy the moderate and well regulated ap- 
petites of the virtuous man. Enough for this,. 
is as much as his heart deſires. It is truly as 
much: as the wealthieſt” can hard n 
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a man poſſeſſes, more than he can uſe to ſome 
good purpoſe, is nothing to him, contributes 
nothing to his happineſs, yields him no recom- 
pence for the trouble which it coſts him to 
take care of it. This is ſo unqueſtionably 
true, that the general voice of mankind pro- 
nounces the middle ſtate of life happier than 
rhe 0 


| el IAB L E deſires, in common with every 
irregular and faulty paſſion, obſtruct our en- 
joyment of outward things by ſpoiling the in- 


ward temper: they likewiſe obſtruct in it a. 


way peculiar to themſelves. It is not the leſs 
true for being trite, That our natural wants 
are few and eaſily ſupplied, but that no abun- 
dance can ſupply the extravagance and mul- 
titude of artificial wants which ariſe in the 


| ungoverned mind. He that loveth filver, 


Hall not be © ſatisfied with filver, let him have 


ever ſo much, nor he that: loveth abundance, 


with mcreaſe *, be it ever ſo great. In the 


fulneſs of his ſuſſicimney" he ſhall be in firaits +. 
It holds not of riches only, but of every ex- 
ternal object of deſire. Now the lawleſs ima- 
gination of the vicious man, by painting the 
objects of deſire in falſe colours, makes them 
to appear * more valuable than they are: 


. Eccleſ. v. 10. 8 Job. xx. 22. 
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his deſire gathers ſtrength proportioned to 
their fancied value: and the conſtant habit of 
indulging it raiſes it to a degree of vehemence 
far exceeding even his own opinion of the 
value of its objects. No enjoyment of theſe 
objects can ſatisfy its craving, or quench its 
ardour. It is the fire that faith not, It is 
enough *, Exorbitant deſire is a dropſy of the 
ſoul : it parches it with a thirſt which, far 
from being allayed, is inflamed by every 
draught ; it cannot poſſibly be ſatisfied; the 
more ſtudiouſly ; it is indulged, the more im- 
portunately it cries, Give, give. Incapable 
of gratification from its own objects, it like- 
wile renders a man unfit for deriving gratifi- 
cation from other objects. The man who is 


eagerly engroſſed by one darling purſuit, finds 


_ pleaſure that is foreign to it, —_— at 
l-aſt, if not diſguſting. As in deformed bo- 
dies, the diſtorted: member, itſelf a enen 
and incumbrance, exhauſts the nouriſhment of 
the other members, rendering the whole a 
ny ſkeleton; ſo. overgrown appetites and paſ- 
ions, themſelves inſatiable, deprive all our 
other powers of their enjoyment, and rob the 
ſoul of its vigour, its ſatisfaction, and its hap- 
pineſs. All the riches which a wicked man 
can poſſeſs, all the materials of enjoyment which 


E Prov. xxx. 36. 
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they can enable him to accumulate, inſtead of 
filling his exorbitant deſires, render them more 


exorbitant, increaſe the diſtortion of his ſoul, 


and put fatisfaftion the farther beyond his 
reach. The greater the abundance which he 
poſſeſſes, the more frequent the gratifications 


Which his ſituation affords to his deſires, the 


more incapable he is of real enjoyment. A 
pitiable, wretched ſtate! But a ſtate into 


which the want of ſelf-government neceflarily | 


plunges men! You may every day obſerve it 
realized in the reſtleſſneſs of the rich and the 


voluptuous, perpetually running from place to 


place, and from entertainment to entertain- 


ment; weary of the preſent; ; impatient for the 
future; but ſick of it alſo, the moment they 


have begun to taſte it. Far different is the 
ſtate of the virtuous man, It is the very pro- 
vince of virtue to reduce all our deſires with- 


in their natural limits. It moderates their 
ſtrength, leſſens their number, fixes their juſt 
balance: none conſumes the food of the reſt ; 


and therefore a very little ſatisfies them all. As 
in a healthful body the nouriſhment diſtributed 
| regularly to all the members, renders the whole 
well-proportioned, vigorous, and agile; ſo in 
the, virtuous ſoul, the proper gratification be- 
ing allowed to every. natural paſſion, it contri- 
| an. Its e. to eee and e | 
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1 the kinds of vice obſtruct enjoyment 
in the ways that have been mentioned: every 
vice diſtempers the ſoul, and ſpoils its conſti- 
tution; many vices conſiſt wholly 1 in the ex- 

orbitance of deſire, and every vice contributes 
to the exorbitance of our deſires by deſtroying 
their juſt proportion: but there are particular 
vices which produce likewiſe other effects no 
leſs fatal to real enjoyment. You readily 
think of avarice : it forbids the application of 
riches to any of the neceflary ends of life; it 
proſcribes every poſſible uſe of wealth; the 
more a covetous man has, the more” anxious 
huis trouble in preſerving it, the more excru- 
. ciating his dread of loſing it, the more parch- 
ing and unquenchable his thirſt for greater 
riches. But wonder not, when gu hear in- 
temperance mentioned along with it. Intem- 
Perance * ? it is the very organ of ſenſual plea- 
ſure ; pleafure is its direct aim and end; if 
any of the vices can improve our enjoyment 
of outward things, it muſt be intemperance. 
Yet it truly gives a leſs ſhate even of the 
8 Eo pleafures of ſenſe, than ſobriety and temper- 
ance. The habit of exceſs deadens the ſenſe, 
renders it ſo callous and unfeeling, that the 
pleaſure of indulging it is reduced to little 
more than a'ceflation of the uneaſineſs of im- 
portunate deſire. But the moderation which 
temperance preſcribes, preſerves the ſenſes 
quick 
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quick and tender, and ſuſceptible of all the 
kran which objects are ne to gre 15 


From theſe eee it appears, that a 
little + can yield to the virtuous more genuine 
pleaſure | even of ſenſe, than the greateſt riches 
can yield to the wicked. But the virtuous 
have fill greater advantages. From affluence, 
the wicked derive only ſenſual pleaſure: from 
a competence, from a very little, the good 
man derives far nobler joys. Senſual plea- 
ſure is of the moſt abject kind. Alone it can- 
not render life ſo much as tolerable. Deſpi- 
cable is the life which is filled up with a ſuc- 
ceſſion of eating, drinking, ſleeping. Con- 


temptible is the man who ſpends all his 


days in the moſt refined luxury, in the moſt 


artfully varied pleaſures, but never performs a 
generous, friendly,” humane, or charitable 


deed. A ſingle moment of ſerious reflection 
would pierce his heart with a pungent feeling 
of his own Ker inſignificance. The 


total abſence of reflection cannot prevent his 


feeling very often that he is unſatisfisd and 
wretched, or his groaning inwardly under the 
preſſure of languor and ſatiety.” He cannot be 


conſtantly employed in gratifyiag his ſenſes : 


no agreeable reflection, no chearing ſelf. ap- 


probation can irradiate his intervals of enjoy- 


ment: . are painfully waſted in over- 
„ IJ - | b . 
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whelming ſurfeit, liſtleſs yawning, or fretful 
impatience for a new engagement. The hu- 
man ſoul has faculties which demand ſublimer 
objects. It may become ſo degenerate as never 
to aſpire to them: but the loweſt degeneracy 
cannot extinguiſh a diſtreſſing ſenſation of ina- 
nity and diſſatisfaction in the want of them. 
While the wicked are in many ways rendered 
_ incapable of a full reliſh of the very enjoyment 
which they profeſſedly purſue, they pine un- 
der a tormenting ſenſe of the want of higher 
enjoyments, which the corruption of their 
fouls {mothers every thought of purſuing. But 
virtue teaches the true uſe of the worldly mam- 
mon. From earthly pelf, it enables the 
good man to extract the ſublimeſt joy. Be- 
| ſides purer pleaſures of ſenſe than any of 
which the wicked are ſuſceptible, he enjoys 
delights with which theſe are not worthy to 
be compared, the exquiſite flights of- —_ 
lence and of piety. 3 


| A GOOD man ſheweth favour and Dendeth ; 
be is gracious and Full of compaſſion*. He em- 
ploys his ſubſtance in beneficence. He obtains 
from it all the joys which attend the exerciſc 
of friendſhip, generoſity, charity, and all the 
Joys v which. ſpring from en on a W 
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temper ; Joys which reſemble the happineſs of 
heaven, the raptures of angels, the bleſſedneſs 
of God. Tt is more bleſſed to give than to re- 
ceive +, ſaid he who could fairly eſtimate every 
ſentiment of the human heart. Its dignity, 
its beauty, and its bleſſedneſs, Job atteſts 
from his own experience. When the ear heard 
me, then it bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw 
me, it gave witneſs to me; becauſe I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and him 
that had none to help him. The bleſſing of him 
that wwas ready to periſh, came upon me; and I 
cauſed the widows heart to fing. for joy. 1 Put 
on righteouſneſs, and it cloathed me; my judg- 
ment was as a robe and a diadem. I was eyes 
10 the blind, and feet wwas I to the lame; F 
a father to the poor, My root was ſpread out 
by the waters, and the dew lay all night upon 
my branch. My glory was freſo in me, and 
my boxe was. renewed in my hand. Unto me men 
gave ear, and waited, and kept filence at my. 
counſel: after my words they ſpake not again, 
and my ſpeech dropped upon them : and they 
waited for me, as for the rain; and they opened 
their. mouth wide, as for the latter ram. I choſe 
aut their way, and fat chief and dwelt as a 
king in the army, as one that comforteth the 
mourners . This good man was overwhelmed 
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with poverty and diſeaſe; all the means of be- 
neficence Were taken from him; he was 
abuſed by thoſe whom he had fed; his glory 
was turned into contempt : he felt ta reverſe 
with all the ſenſibility of honeſt indignation ; "'Y 

but now they that are younger than I have me 
in derifion, whoſe fathers I would have di ſdained 
to have. ſet with the dogs of my Hoch. And 
now I am their ſong, yea, I am their by-wword: 

they abhor me, they flee from me, and ſpare not 
to ſpit in my face *. But even in this depth of 
complicated diſtreſs, he was not deſtitute of 
comfort; the retriembeance of his beneficence 
upheld him, and inſpired a chearing confi- 
dence : if I have with-held the poor from their 
defire, or have cauſed the eyes of the widow to 
fail; or have eaten my morſel alone, and the 
fatherley 5 hath not eaten thereof ; (for. from my 
youth he was brought up with me, as with a 


T father ;). if 1 have ſeen any periſh for want of 


cloathing, or any poor without covering; if his 
loins have not bleſſed me, and if be were not 
warmed. with the fleece of my ſheep ; uf I have 
Vt up my hand againſt the fatherle eſs. when I 
jaw my help in the gate; then let mine arm fall 
from my ſboulder- blade, and mine arm be broben 
from the bone +. If you have a dear brother or 


a beloved ſon, is not this the character Wen 


* Job XXX. 1. 9» 10, + + Chap. xxxi. 2 1 
„ on 
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you would with him to ſuſtain? In poſſeſſing it, 
would you not reckon him excellent and happy 2 

Compared with the man who employs his ſub- 
Rance in ſuch offices of beneficence, how. piti- 
ful, how wretched does he appear who ex- 


pends it in the moſt ſplendid gratifications of 


ſenſe? Wealth in the hands of benevolence, 
gives pleaſure to thouſands; ; and all the plea- 
fure Which they all receive, is returned, 
greatly refined and exalted, into the ſoul that 
gave it. A little furniſhes not the means of 
doing all the Liberal things which the liberal de- 
wiſeth} 5, but he willingly does all the good 
he can: and F there be firſt a willing mand, 


few: are ſo deſtitute as not to be able to confer 


ſome happineſs ;- and what a man confers is 
not only accepted by God, but alſo approved 
and inwardly enjoyed by himſelf, according 


| to what he hath, not according to that he hath 


not. The widow's. 7wo mites. beſtowed by 
fervent charity, is more than all the gifts 
which the. rich grudgingly or . 
give of n abundance +. 


Dams 5 man 8 all ha he fave 
however little it be, as beſtowed on him by 
God. The conſideration gives a flavour to his 
plegſuges, of which the. wicked can form no 
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conception. Whatever he poſſeſſes, he reckons 
it not little: it is a divine gift; it deriyes va- 
| lue from the hand that gave it; it is a mark 
of the notice” of the Moſt High. But the 
wicked never think from whom their abun- 
dance comes: amidſt their revellings they diſ- 
honour the God by whoſe bounty their tables 
are ſupplied: Regardleſs of his operation in 
enriching them, they taſte only the ſhelF of 
their worldly goods, they do not penetrate to 
the kernel. They taſte none of the exalted 
pleaſures which ſpridg from divine love, frony 
fervent gratitude,” from chearful truſt in at 


unerring and gracious Providence, from glad- 


dening conſciouſneſs of its continual protection. 
Theſe pleaſures, the pooreſt good man derives 
from his ſeanty pittance; in every ene ef his 
comforts, he enjoys God. He ſhares in Pa- 
vic''s raptures; I will love ther, O Lord; my 
ftrength. The Lord is my roch, and my. for- 
teres; my God, my fireng th in whom I worll 
truft ; the horn of my ſalvation, and my high 
tower r. Thou, Lord, ha made mo glad 
through thy work ; I will triumph in the works 
of thy bands +. My foul foalt be ſatisfied as with 
. marrow and Fatneſs ; ; my mouth ſhall pruiſe thee 
with joyful lips 5 in the ſhadow of thy irs! 
will I rejoice I. The Lord's is the portion of mine 


© PE. viii. 1. | + Pf xcit, + = f Pla, Kii 5. 7. 
| | | inheri- 
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inheritance, and of my cup, thou maintaineft my 
to I. —_ goodneſs and mercy ſhall pt me 


all the days of my life f. 


Tu us, by examining the oppoſite effects of 
vice and virtue on the temper of the mind, 
which is the neceſſary foundation even of ſen- | 
ſual enjoyment ; and in particular, on the go- 
vernment of our appetites and paſſions, in ſa- 
tisfying which that enjoyment - conſiſts ; and 
by pointing out the ſublime and elevated plea- 
ſures which goodneſs reaps from the right uſe 
of worldly things; it has been evinced that a 
little wealth gives the virtuous man purer and 
greater enjoyment than treaſures can yield to 
the wicked. That it gives him likewiſe more 
durable enjoyment, ſhall be proved hereafter. 
Without virtue, what is life? A dreary waſte, 
a barren deſert. - What is all that the world 
can beſtow, but vanity, pain, and bitterneſs ? 
But to the virtuous, poverty is wealth. 
Where virtue is not, diſſatisfaction and wretch- 
edneſs prevail. Where virtue dwells, there is 
ſincere pleaſure and true enjoyment. Behold 
the blaſting, poiſonous. influence of vice: let 
your regard to intereſt, | to preſent intereſt, 
urge you to. abandon it. Behold the power of 
virtue to improve, to refine every gratification : - 
kt ſelf. love determine you. to practiſe it, 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE ESL | 
 FOR' THE'"ENJOYMENT OF EXTERNAL 
CITI 205 | FIR 


to 4 Hi PSALM Xxxvii, 16. on 
4 Tint that 4 righteous man Bath, 15 better than 


e the riches of many wicked. 


LE” 7 HAT it is 1 Jt it gives iber, 
\ A purer, and more ſolid enjoyment, has 
been already evinced. That it is likewiſe bet - 
Fer becauſe it gives more durable Enjoyment, 
ſhall. be, next evinced, k £50 | 

he Tos. Practice of virtue. | preſerves RY im- 
proves the capacity of enjoyment 3 ; the practice 
of eee inen it. As euern vice tends 


our vices are, our enjoyment muſt be the leſs. 
They may become ſo. many and ſo great as to 
render the ampleſt poſſeſſions perfectly ĩnſipid. 


Jn, wied Reps, vicious habits never fail ta 
| Cex, 1 make 


| 
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make a rapid progreſs. As bodily diſtemper, 
from ſmall beginnings, increaſes till it prove 
' mottal, as one diſeaſe neglected i is the cauſe of 
many others; ſo the vices of the depraved- 
heart daily acquire new ſtrength by indul- 
gene they propagate many more; they in- 
fect the temper and diſorder the cenflicution 
with a growing multitude of tormenting paſ- 
ſions ; they root guilt, remorſe, and terror 
deeper in the foul. When the government of 
the paſſions is neglected, when the authority of 
conſcience is lighted, when a ſacred regard to 
"the will of God is caſt away, every tempta- 
tion will precipitate a man into new fins, and 
every new fin will be the ſource of many 
griefs. However weak, however few his ſin⸗ 
ful habits be at firſt; however little they diſ- 
turb his enjoyment, they will increafe, and 
in tlie end deſtroy it. Whatever good quali- 
ties he once poſſeſſed, they will be gradually 
choaked by his ſpreading vices; they will 
-wither and decay; Bis capacity of enjoyment 
will be blaſted in the ſame proportion. The 
man who never thinks of rectifying the de- 
pravities of his temper, but goes on to indulge 
them without controul, muſt at laſt become 
abandoned, and inſuſceptible of genuine ſatiſ- 
faction. 8 Phe enjoyment of the good man is 
in eber. reſpect the reverſe. Like his practice, 
hk is Ps FOE, foning be that inetd more aud 


more 
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more unto. the Perfect day *. His virtue does 


not merely ſecure the continuance of that reliſh 
which he. has for true pleaſure; it improves 
his reliſh i in proportion. as. itſelf 3 is, by careful 
practice, ſtrengthened, and refined. All, the 
enemies of his enjoyment will be ſubdued by 
degrees; all inordinate paſſions will be morti- 


fied, all corrupt diſpoſitions, extirpated, all, ex- 
Hive deſires curbed ; all the fountains. 


ward pain will be dried up; his peace ef 


mind will be eſtabliſhed; : all his good. Princi- 
ples will be improved. By daily progreſs in 
holineſs, he will be more and more poſſeſſed 
of that heavenly ſerenity of ſoul, wich; by 
giving him the full enjoyment of himſelf, pre- 

pares him for deriving high and ſolid fatisfac- 
tion from every agreeable circumſtance 1 in his 
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and indblence make them to ſtagliate f in lan- 
gor ' and inficmity. Intemperance fills every 
member with torturing diſcaſe. Enjo ment 
haftefss to a ſpeedy: period. The oops vir. 
tues Are friendly to health. A "ſound" heart is 
the Ve of the | Ago + and. it is only inward 
5 rectititde' 1 can beſtow it. By determined 
5 herance;” by: Perſevering ſelf⸗ -government, 
e ferene tranquillity of conſcious virtue, 
15 ckſorders incident mh very delicate conſtitu- 
tions have often been prevented from giving 
any conſiderable interruption to the element 
of a vet long life, 33 | 

"Ix" bs not only by, elde 18 "capacity 
of ee e that virtue prolorigs our ſatisfacs 
tion; it is not only by fon this capacity 
that Vice haſtens 1 its extinction : irtue RKewift 
gives a greater Probapility than vice, for the 
continuance of thofe ou tward thing 85 U "which are 
the materials and theahs of enjoyment. | It 
mint be confeſſed that "worldly g roods are of 2 a 
flebting aride ptecat lo s nature: oY are not 
for ver, nor doth” the Crown eagle 4% every 
| Bede *. bröße like a meteor, often 
ae in an in allt ; chere its no inifallible 
preſervitig it in "contitivial ſplendour. 
Blew ry 2 can be for its Mts. 


* G + © 0 8 
+ Pfor. xiv, % Chap i. 24. 
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of the field: a fire devoureth before them, and 
behind them a fame burvgth . How guuch 
hey Can II would be änchedibls, if 
gorieace bad np ftan ſhawn: That ther aH. 
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pied mag E hedumbles\ dewn into ge- 
avey: Red tale Mendlaſs and \contamptilile, 
wnaſfiſtedPamgitied.by: AN, and often oſt by 
chaſe who! Have. ared iii his riots, or become 
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penfive taſts to mhke proviſion For: He waſtes 
not the means of-enjoytnent> If t has buta 
little, he bids fair to poſleſs it long. His 
1iivdetarion preſerves? his mind vigorous, 'and | 
his body hardy: : he is capable of ' exertion, by 

whiek he may improve his u . pr ren 
der ue ors N WITS its?) 11 Biller e 


has KS) Y ID BA) Wos >» %it\ 5; 3; 83 \\ \ 


* 


a ub At; integrity; Nba Tg gain a 
mai the cbnſidence ef the world; and ſecurt 


te iR many advantages for proſperity, which 
naturally! ariſe fromm that! conßcdence. All 
good men :rejoice® in proſperity?" none but 
the wefÿorſt will endeavbur to prevent or to 
blaſt kis fucdeſs. He fears no proſtcution for 
invaded rights, no demand of enpenſtwe irepa- 
rationtfor-wrongs that he has done. If, in 
FContradiction to che direct tendency of invati- 
able zuftiee, poverty Aould happem to come 
upon Shim, he is ſoòure from infult, he his 
_ the apathy of allzvand-the friendihip of the 
geen he Mell be delivered from want in 
iÞ day. So true in every ſetiſe is Solo- 
mon's matim, be that walleth uprightly, <valk- 
„Bui be. tbut perciſberbelus ways, 
wa bon v. His real charaQttr/vannat 
#emaid for ever undiſcovered. Every diſho- 
neſt wrd and aon N new falſhood | 
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and diſhoneſty. to congeal it. The longer he, 
goes on, the more numerteus are 2 villainies, 
which he. muſt find the means of diſgniſingy 
andi thei greater is the difficulty; of finding, 
theſe, meaſis. | Evesy;, moment he is ſurrounded 
by manifold. hazards of detection; ang deter: 


tion 18 neceflarily fatal to his intereſt. He has, | 


forfeited the confidenge,of every heart ; he lives, 
the object of general. diſtruſt; in all his actions, 
artifice is ſuſpected; the injured, demand, 


own z the chaſtiſement of public juſtige mar ks 


him with 85 infamy; perhaps he begomeg 2 
helpleſs, deſpiſed beggar; or if he becomes 


not asbeggar, he ig notwithſtanding abject, "abs, 


borred, excluded from all, the. qpportùnities of 


creditable. enjeyment. He that erb, o b 


rich, confidereth . net 'that.. 2 his haſte beer ty, 
Hall. come hen Aim . | The. * obbery,. of... the, 
wicked foall deftroy. tem, Let they re 90. to, 
| ae ben., Giles e che Us goigs i 
00g, 903 bc The: Sc o: 
„Boctliare his op Rag ices; whigh, tend, 
krefly to preſerve the materials of enjoyment, 
and. ſine; virtues, which tend directly to diſſig 
pate them ? Does not ayarice, for example 


labour to ſecute and incxeaſe neee does: 
But What eis the uſe gf riches to the miſer ?, Ob 


what. enjoyment. es.” he render, en a 
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means! In his peſſeſmon, they are oil) un- 
employed, un profitable traſh. They , atſwer; 
uo other ed but te tmitiftcr:vockfions- of ani · 
ety atid fret fufdefl. Po not generoſity): hof 
pitality, charity, benefiberce; exhauſt a man's 
ſubſtance and expbſe him te penhry? IThlis is 
che retilenty of prodigality': but prodipality i 19 
enly an adkward wimnickry of theſs aniiable 
Vitpes. Inder moſt: Bberdlicexertions-ade re- 
garetech h pruge oe, A gol man fbrweth. 
flvonr anid Huderb, but he al guide zs affairs, 
. ith" ere en *. He hat thus givers unto 
mt po f 368 Tack Ae bee it das Gui. 
cb, dl e latin zr and therd 2 
Warth ent Whit 5s ett; uf comierh-20 
Phe Bo foul pal bd maile”fat 3 and le -that 
We,νEZD u frall ge watered uho Hime f.. 
| tes! Part of his ſubſtutice jj" FA ARTT t 
pürchäſe Aer arnple recbipehge of 1a joy. 
By doing all that his ability permits; e ſer 
cures to himſelf the good will and the good 
offices of" tthanKkitrd : Hen6ts- ave indiffoldbly 
agen grutitude 3 and many fro 
By Ural ef the 'behevolence of hisihedre.: 
HeifHP not fail tb recerve the Means uf tom 
fort from otfiers, if he have them lor of h 
oben. He is the good man for- whinhy the = 
apoſtle fuppoſes that peradventure homes would 
even dare 10 die Br: | 
7 TOE: exii. 5. t Prov, xvii, 27, t Chap, : xi, 25 23s HT Rom. 1 v. 7. 
„ An 
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Tab! 8, from the obvious, eſſential tenden- 
cies of virtde and vice, we iay 'donclude that 
the riglitebus has a much higher” probability 


for the durable enjoytnent of His pofleſſions, 


however fmall, thah the wicked has for the 
conrinuance of his wealth. But this priba- 


bility is pteatly ſtrengthened when de take 


into che Acbuft, the providence of Gd who 


raketh Over all. Our own conduet ib far fromm 


being the'vuly | cauſe of our good: ot il füccefs. 
Manly dungs over which we have nd ; power, 


_ neeeMatfly affe@'our' worldly fi tuatidri;” Theſe 
ate all in the hand of "God. He is 77e 


rightvalls ard, who lovelh * Atidk 
teh all ini. quit : "ard | Hae dic 
chech & is to pull dowh' the widkel,” eicepe 
chen his propre protriotes the Seetal good? 5 
ud to eſtablſh kh righteoys; © deep when 
his oe me is Imebnfftent with A Sun 
greater Na gpineſs. \Sigtiat examples Habe 600 

curred in 5 age, of God's ſpecial provi- 
ä dence alülkitg de mätufal wels of things, 


rendering the miferable conſequenicts' of dice 


more certain and more dreadful, Ane tie ad- 
7 vantages of virtue greater, chan the rcd 1 


coutle of things gave reaſon for expecting. The 


world has 5 ſeen the weakneſs of the 
righteous, aided by the — energy of omni- 
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potence, baſfle the power of man, and ſur- 
mount the greateſt difficulties. It has ſeen 
the ſimplicity of the righteous, guided by the 


divine wiſdom, elude all the cunning. of his 
enemies, and | eſcape from the moſt immi- 
nent dangers. It has, ſeen , the, good man 


juſt finking into an abyſs of adverſity, when 
lo! he has been ſuddenly upheld by the 
moſt unlikely means. It has ſen the 


humble and the modeſt, fought for in the 


moſt. ſequeſtered recefles of obſcurity, that he 


might be exalted to honour and ſet. with the 


princes of - bis people *, *, It has ſeen the trea- 
ſures of the munificent encreaſe, as if they had 
been repleniſhed by a miracle. It has ſeen 
the e good man raiſed to the ſummit of proſpe- 


wh 


rity, by thoſe very circumſtances which ſeemed 


e fit for overwhelming him with ruin. 


The young lions do lack, and ſuper hunger; ; But 


they . that ſeek. the Lord ſhall. not want any 


good +. On the other hand, we have ſome- 
times ſeen the rapacious extortioner, and the 
gri ping miſer, reduced to a bit of bread. We 


nh often { ſeen the aſpiring employ in vain. all 
the profligate arts which ambition dictated. 


We have [ſeen the wicked ſeated ſecurely, as 
we. thought, on the pinnacle of proſperity ; 5 
and in an inſtant, an hand which our eye 
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could not percei ve, has tumbled him down. 
He teemed with flattering ſchemes for adding 
thouſands to his fortune; the moment was come 
for carrying them into execution; when, behold, 

the Lord blaſts them with the breath of his 


mouth, and ſcatters them as duſt is ſcattered ©: 


by the wind. His cloſeſt frauds are detected; 

his moſt intricate plots are defeated; he is 
ſnared in the work of his own hands *, and 
taken in his own craftineſs +. Terrors take hold 
of him as waters, a tempeſt flealeth him away 
in the night; the eaſt wind carrieth him away, 


and he departeth; and à florm hurleth him out 


of bis Place T Though he heap up filver as the 


duſt, and Prepare raiment as the day; he may 
prepare it, but the juſt ſhall put it an, and the 
innocent ſhall divide the filver ||. The power- 
ful influence of divine providence, on the con- 


dition both of the righteous and the wicked, 


18 beautifully deſcribed in many paſſages of 


| ſcripture; particularly in the pſalm from which 
my text 1s taken, This influence, eſpecially 

when added to the natural tendencies of virtue 
and vice, renders it in the higheſt degree pro- 


bable, that the righteous ſhall have more du- 


rable poſſeſſion of ru yams of nfo than 


| the wicked, 


* Pal. ix. 16. t Job v. 13. . ; 1 Chap. xxvii. 20, 21. 1 Ver, 


16, 17. 1 
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Bur. ſuppoſe them bath. deprived .of them. 
How different are .their., conditions ?—The 
wicked man never had. a,eliſh for any ther 
pleaſures, than. ſuch. as, his, wealth could pur- 
chaſe; his wealth jp gene; ang all theſg plea- 
ſures have fled. along with at. MWinter has 
overtaken. him; his ſummęr friends deſert him; 
the pinghing cold has killed their love; they 
laugh at his calamity. His pampered, appetites 
require immenſe ſupplies: but he: \can, give 
chem none: they turn their rage againſt, him- 
ſelf, and torture hun. In the moſt. flouxiſh- 
ing ſtate he Was often reſtleſs and unſatisfied; 
he pined away. during the. antervals, of his 
pleaſures: but ho he ha 4 perpetual interval; 
nothing remains: that can divert his miſery. fir 
an hour, The whole, World is became 2 
parched wilderneſs 3 it contains, not arfogle 
Cn: of comfort. WMhence ean he. look for 
comfort? From che phelent ! It, is all: horror 
and deſolation. From the 3 5 There he 
eſpies more dreadful miſery. waiting him. 
From the paſt? That: is the fatal cauſe of all 
that he feels, and of. all, that he fears. „His 
diſlatisfaction admits no intermiſſion r relief, 
except he fly to the ſalutary medicine of bitter 
repentance, till death remove him from it, into 6 
more inſufferable miſery. | | 


ER T pod the . man as to! 


” the e N God ſometimes per- 
| raits 
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rnivs fit far wile ends Yet his condition is | 


far fam being wretched. - God with: raiſe up 
friends to him; they who love his virtue, will 
rijome to upply his wants. His defites are 0 
moderate, that what: would ib indigene to the 
wicked, is to him a competence/! The neeeſ- 


faries! of life will be faſroddnei th render His : 


condition more eligible than theuffluente of the 
witkede The ſume yemper which prepares hir 


for deriving the higheſt en joymeſit from earthly" 3 


things. when he: — ſapports aud com. 

forte him in the want of them, Ad in a great 

mæaſure ſupplies their plabe.” | T6 hate ver 

tet pains the good a may be ſubject, bie is 
| exempt from the'racking pain f gilt te This- 
pain the. wicked mani corftari?YySodnoxious,: 

and d rannot e at all times fred fem kvery 
 otheds Tha good- mad 3H! Be- RItüte bow 
otller plemſures j hut. tlie fußterrid 

of ag Gd conſoietice, n ftuatlibi cant Wilts 
bimævof / chis, chte wielted mai 19Inthpable;' 
aridl it: ds noti poffible that te hound efij yall 


other pleaſures ; for they are incottipatile* iti⸗ 


their nature, and the depravity of his ſoul 
renders them unſatzsfying ſhadows And Illu- 
ſions. To the good man, (a meat opinion of 


this worId, and reſignation to the providence” 
of God, render the want of earthiy tRingUxa HI | 


' fupportable. The conſciouſneſs that he re- 
ceived his bleſſings with gratitude; and that he 
17 * 3 employed 
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employed them in virtuous offices, ſuſtains 
him in: atlverſity,) chears him/ ini the midſt of 

tribulations, aſſures hit theh all::things rt. 
_ Zogether jan good to him Thy theodeepeſt: 
penury, the gaod man does:inot..ſo properly . 

6 | loſe, as vary his pleaſures: when one ſaurce ; 
of enjoyment) is dried up, he draws it from 
another fountain: whens tlie deſart denies a 

ſpring of vater, he finds it guſhing from:the 
rock. NH If he ſhould even die by famine, he 
dies in the; Lord, and is Agen; his works fol. 
bu bim tf exery act ofobaneficence. or compal-. 
* fion which his mall Roſſeſſions ever put ĩt iin 


his power: to perform ſhall be remembered hy 0 
his Sauicuf at the da of: judgment a caprof M 
cold water given on a worthy motive, allain 
10 cuiſe gi its reward I it ſhalb be renum-—- FF : 
penſed with, ever laſting qeys. Judge ye then, a 
whether the poor of this; world may not be i 


| truly zich op they be hat virtuous, they have 
the. QOL -Precious-; treaſures: elf, enſoyment is | 
1 chi ler. heaven is their inheritance, Gad is i 
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- By T. againſt, all-that! has been ſaid; a ſtrong 
abjeQion, ſcems to ariſe from experience: the 


wicked, it may be urged, have actually a 


greater, and the righteous a leſs degree of en- 
joyment than we have all along aſſerted. We 
admit the fact; if the wioked were ſa totally 
deſtitute of enjayment as we have repreſented 
them to be, their life would be inſupportable ; 
but we maintain, that, when this fact is exa- 
mined, inſtoad of weakening our argument, it 
will confirm it. We have hitherto ſuppoſed 
the character to be purely virtuous, or purely 
vicious, that by viewing virtue and vice ſepa- 
lately, we might the better diſcover the ge- 
nuine tendengy of both: but every. human 


character 13 mixed, compoſed. of. ſome virtues. 


| aud ſome vices; aud the actual enjoyment of 
every human greature is affected by each of the 


ingredients which enter into the eampoſtian. 


" Os he one Rnd, That, * men e . 
in. fact all the enjoyment Which virtue naku- 
rally. tends to produce, is owing. wholly to 
vice, and to the infirmities which vice has 
brought upon . their ſouls. From vice ſtill 
lurking in their hearts, it "proogeds that the 
beſt men are ſometimes preyed upon by thaſe 
painful paſſions which eat out the ſweetaeſs of 
the moſt, proſperous condition. From vice 
W ſubdued, it projecds that their de · 
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fires are at times immoderate, and plunge them 
into diſſatis faction amidſt real abundance. From 
the conſciouſneſs of vice which they have com- 
mitted, and of which they are not certain that 
they have yet obtained forgiveneſs, it proceeds 
that their enjoyment is ſometimes overcaſt by 


remorſe, and doubt, and fear. If they taſte 
not all the joys of beneficence, it muſt be 


aſcribed to the imper fection of their kind af- 
fections, or to vicious paſſions which counter- 
act their exerciſe, preventing their doing all 
the good that they have it in their power to 
do. If they do not conſtantly delight them- 


ſelves in the God of their mercies, it is becauſe 


the weakneſs of their piety or the influence of 


ſenſible things hinders them from preſerving a 
continual ſenſe of him as the giver of all good. 
If they waſte their means of enjoyment by 


frivolous expence or inj judicious ſhow, or even 


profuſe liberality, it is owing to ſome weak- 
neſs or imprudence which, though compatible 
with ua character virtuous upon the whole, is 
not totally innocent. If they ſink under the 


loſs of their poſſeſſions, the cauſe will be found 
in ſome remaining undue' attachment to the 


comforts of eaſy circumſtances; or to ſuppoſed 
rank in life, which completer virtue would 


teach them to deſpiſe, and to ſacrifice without a 


hgh to the will of God. In every caſe, the 
enjoyment of the virtuous | falls ſhort of what 
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we have deſcribed, only-becauſe their virtues 
are imperfect, and not altogether refined from 
the alloy of vice. Being occaſioned by this, 
its falling ſhort is ſo far from being an objec- 
tion againſt the tendency of virtue to ſecure 
to us the full enjoyment of outward things, 
that it turns out to be a new and irrefragable 
. demonſtration of the malignant nature of vice. 
Its influence is ſo ſubtle and fo pernicious, that 
a ſmall mixture of it dee the Joys of 
the moſt exalted virtue. 


96's the other hand, To what is it owing, 
that the wicked have any enjoyment in all that 


they poſſeſs? Not to their wickedneſs: its 


real tendency: is preciſely ſuch as has been de- 
ſeribed: but to this, that the very worſt of 
men have ſome good qualities, ſome imperfect 
degrees of virtue. By preſerving ſome meaſure 
of health. and ſoundneſs in their ſouls, theſe 
give them ſome capacity of enjoyment. Theſe 
{et ſome bounds to their appetites and paſſions, 


and prevent their deſires from becoming abſo- 


lutely inſatiable. From reflection upon theſe, 
they derive ſome kind of ſelf. approbation and 
hearts - eaſe. Their partial goodneſs dilutes the 
poiſon of their many vices; it produces | both 
mitigation and [intermiſſion of their wretched- 


neſs; but it cannot prevent their being often 


inwardly. tormented when the world perceives 
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it not; it cannot prevent their pleaſures from 


"being ſecretly tainted with the bitterneſs of 
corrupt affections and remorſe. - That they are 


capable of reliſhing even the pleaſures of ſenſe, 


they owe to their virtues ; that their pleaſures 
are any-wiſe impaired, they owe wholly to 
their vices. Their virtues, ſlender as they are, 
gain them admiſſion Hkewiſe to nobler plea- 


futes. Very few are fo depraved, as to exer- 
ciſe no compaſſion, humanity, or benevolence. 


Many who cannot be reckoned truly virtuous, 
perform acts of generoſity or mercy, from 


which they derive great ſatisfaction! They 


cloath their very luxury and profuſion with the 
garb of ſocial virtue, and in this diſguiſe re- 


. gard them with com placence., Kind affections 


are fo highly beatific, that, even when they 


are much debaſed, they diffuſe ſerenity upon 


the foul. But their being debaſed ' renders it 


impoſſible that the pleaſure communicated by 


them to the wicked, who exerciſe them but in- 
ſtinctively and caſually, can ever riſe to an 
equality with the pure and eonſtant tn of 


which the uniform exertion of them, 


Principle, from conſcience, from love of — 
neſs, is productive to the ſineerely virtuous. 
In the wicked, theſe amiable affections, being 


imperfectly formed; aud mited Weh other dif- 
poſitions odious and diſguſting in their nature, 
His character is heterogeneous ahd-monſtrous, 


5 50 unfit 
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unfit for yielding him, upon reflection, that 
full fatisfaction and delight, by which the con- 
ſciouſneſs of conſiſtent and growing virtue at- 


tunes the good man's ſoul to every pleaſing 
ſentiment. Whatever enjoyment, then, the 


wicked actually have, it proves not that vice 


can ever become conducive to enjoyment ;” it 
proves only the power of virtue to be ſo great, 
that the loweſt degree, the incompleteſt kind 
of it, can in ſome meaſure countera@ the ten- 
dency of vice to plunge the corrupt and the 
guilty 3 into perfect miſery. 


F 


Tos, in every light in which it can be 


| viewed, the Pſamiſt's maxim, A little that a 


righteous man hath, is better than the riches 
of many doic bed, however paradoxical it may 
ſcem at firſt hearing, - approves itſelf as a prin- 
ple of ' moſt unqueſtionable certainty. A 
little gives the good man purer pleaſures of 
ſenſe, fuller fatisfaction, and ſublimer joys, 
than the depravity of the wicked permits them 
to derive from the ampleſt poſſeſſions. The 


good man's reliſn for enjoyment improves 


continually ;" the ſinner's 18 ſpeedily impaired : 
e conduct of the former is conducive to the 


3 of his - och; 5 ; the conduct of 
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is againſt * the latter ; when riches are once 
loſt, the recollection of them can give the 
wicked no pleaſure, it wounds his ſoul with 
unavailing regret and anguiſh ; but if the good 
man's poſſeſſions ſhould forſake him, reflection 
on the uſe to which he put them, comforts 
him in the day of famine, and enlivens his 
hope of .incorruptible treaſures in heaven. Every 
abatement to which the good man's enjoyment 
is liable in this mixed ſtate, is to be placed to 
the account of vice; and whatever degree 
of en joyment, the world can conyey to the 
wicked, is to be nn to cher W 
virtues. 


Ir theſe thinks be fo, e we be 8 | 
that fo few are really happy ? Is it not rather 
ſurprizing that ſo many find life tolerable ? 
The generality miſtake the place of happineſs. 
They ſeek it only in external goods; theſe 
they purſue with inextinguiſhable ardour and 
indefatigable diligence; ; but they neglect that 
inward temper of virtue, which, alone can give 
them the power of beſtowing any happineſs, 
If. they labour to amaſs the materials of 9 1 
ment, yet by their vicious practice, ay Fu 
bour {till more aſiduouſly to render the elves 
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theſe materials. When they feel themſelves 
unſatisfied with what they have, they think 
not that it ought to be imputed to any other 
cauſe, but that they have no more. They 
fret themſelves for the want of what they ima- 
gine would fulfil their wiſhes and ſecure their 
ſatisfaction; and to the vanity which is inſe- 
parable from ſublunary things, they fooliſhly 
ſuperadd that vexation of ſpirit which they have 
it in their own power to avoid. They ſet 
themſelves to acquire what may ſupply the de- 
ficience in their lot; but when they have ac- 
quired it, they find the ſame deficience ſtill re- 
maining in their enjoyment. They ſtudy in 
vain to gratify their deſires by ſatiating them; 
they never attempt to render them ſuſceptible 
of gratification, by governing them. When 
inward uneaſineſs deſtroys their reliſh; they 
have recourſe only to palliatives which, by 
giving a momentary relief, increaſe the uneaſi- 
neſs, or to provocatives which, by irritating 
the ſenſe, wear out its feeling: they never 
think of removing the cauſe, of curing the 
vice from which their uneaſineſs ultimately pro- 
ceeds. The generality look for happineſs from 
without; therefore they muſt miſs it: it can 
be found only within; it depends on the tem- 
per of the heart. The man muſt fail of being 
nouriſhed, who ſeeks his nouriſhment, not in 
bread, but in a ſtone, or in a ſerpent. 
* d 4 . 
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AGAIN, Need we be concerned that out- 
ward things are diſtributed fo: pronirſcuouſly, 
or ſo unequally? It is by no means a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, that enjoyment and uneaſi- 

neſs, happineſs and miſery, are likewiſe diſtri- 
buted promiſcuouſſy or unequally. It is cer- 
tain that theſe are far from being in exact Pro 
portion to men's worldly: conditions. A man's 
life tonfteth not in _ abundance of the things 
Which be poſſeſſeth x. It may be out of your 
power to become rich or great; the order of 
nature which God has ordained, puts it out of 
the power of the generality: but his ordination 
is not, on that account, unrighteous or ſevere. 
It is ſufficient for juſtifying his appointment, 
it ought to reconcile each of yon to his own 
condition, that God has placed real enjoyment 
within the reach of every man. It is in the 
power of every man, by the aſſiſtance of God's 
grace,  to' cultivate à virtuous and holy tem- 
per: and this is infinitely more important to 
his enjoyment, than the gaudieſt diſtinctions 
of external ſtate. Without this, nothing ex- 
ternal can make him happy: with this, a very 
little may. The man who is poſſeſſed! of. this, 
can never have reaſon to envy” the mot 2 
ſperous ee th! whoa: e 300 Þ 
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I fine, Would we be truly happy? Let 


us be virtuous. It is not more our duty, 


than it is our intereſt. Conſcience cannot re- 


quire it wich greater earneſtneſs, than ſelf- love 
enforces it. Self- love directed by. juſt views. 


of our preſent happineſs, though it ſhould look 


no farther, would urge us to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of virtue and religion, at leaſt in all or- 
dinary ſituations, Inward worth not only gives 
the ſublimeſt pleaſures peculiar to itſelf, but 
eſtabliſhes a temper which prepares us for the 
completeſt enjoyment of all other things. - By 
vice the beſt things are converted into poiſon 
but things very diſagreeable in themſelves are 
rendered pleaſant by religion. It enables the 


poor to find ſatis faction in the ſmalleſt pittance. 


W hat pleaſures, then, what inexhauſtible joys, 
would it not enable the rich and the great to 


collect from their plentiful poſſeſſions? By neg- 


lecting to excell in goodneſs, how cruelly do 2 
rob their own ſouls? Be wiſe now therefore, O 
ye prinees of earth; be inſtructed, ye meaneſt of the 
people: hear this, all ye people; give ear, all ye 
inhabitants of the world; both low and high, rich 
and poor together * *. To all of you the path of 
| happineſs is the very ſame ; Be Id is every one 
that feareth the Lord, that walketh in his ways; 
for thou . eat the labour "of thy hands; fn 


* Pfal. ii. 3 . 3 . 
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ſhalt thou be, and it ball be well with thee +. 
Seek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his righte- 
ouſneſs : and all that is agreeable, all that is 
truly good, in the e * _ n OT be 
N unto ws” 7 | 
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SERMON XVII. 


THE POWER OF VIRTUOUS RESOLUTIONS, 


þ 
x" — 
* 
4 . . 


PSALM cxix. e 


I yi 1 and I will perform it, that I 
Ml heep thy genus nnn 


10 LE M N aden ad vows have al- 

ways been conſidered as powerful means 
of enabling men to abſtain from vice and to 
practiſe virtue. Philoſophers, as well as di- 
vines, have acknowledged their influence, and 
ecommended- it to their diſciples, to form 
them with care. Falſe religions, as well as 
the-true religion, enjoin them, in order to de- 
termine their votaries to ſteadineſs in thoſe 


er p which they ineulaate upba them. 


ſh common life, experience hows that an 
— determined reſolution has often very 
great power. In religion, experience ſeems 
rather to proclaim that the beſt reſolutions are 
generally weak and ineffectual: the one hour 


428 The Power of SRM. XVIII. 
men reſolve to praQtiſe holineſs ; and the next 
hour they forſake it, as if they had never in- 
tended tor practiſe it. W̃è cannot, however, 
fairly Corictut from this inconſtancy, that it 
is of no avail to form virtuous reſolutions. In 
whatever degree 'the frailty of human nature 
and the temptations of the world may render 
them in fact abortive; it is evident from their 
natural tendency, chat they are among the 
beſt means of reformation from ſin, and of 
confirmation and improvement in holineſs. 
The text will naturally lead us to unfof their 
tendency,” and to evince their power. 1 
have ſworn, ſays David, and I will perform 
it, that I will keep thy righteous judgments. 
He had already agreed to keep them: he had 
ſtrengthened his reſolution by interpoſing an 
oath, a ſolemn vow: he would not have 
formed it with ſo great care and ſolemnity if 
he had not been convinced that it ud con- 
ttibute much to regulate his condutt; and 
ehe manner of his reflecting upon it ſhows a 

deep ſenſe of the obligation which it laid him 
under to fulfil. In this diſcourſe, 1 ſhall ex- 
amine the nature of that influence which vir- 
tuous reſolutions have in fixing our temper and 
regulating our practice; and afterwards deduce 
| A EE eee from the . 8 
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1 HAT then is 151 eee ee, 
power which may juſtly be aſcribed to virtuous 
reſo- 
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teſolutions 25 Miſtake concerniug , 18 one of 


the primuipal cauſes of the inefficacy af ſuch re- 


ſolutions-. We enpect from therm, effects 
which they cannot poſſibly produce:; and 


therefore miſs the fruits Winch m. might he 


reaped: fiom the due improvement of them. 
A reſolution, even the firmeft anch the ſtrongeſt, 
cannot directly or immediateiy zextirpate vict 
and implant holineſs. It is an internal act of 
goodneſs; the repetition of it will form! a cor. 
reſpondent habit; but the only habit corre- 
ſpondent to it, is the habit of reſolving. well. 
Virtuous reſolutions, frequently renewed: with 
ſincerity, will accuſtom us to renew. tliem 
with lets > reluctance, ' with greater caſe and 
readineſs, But they cannot, by their imme. 
diate.operation, without other means, cleanſe the 
heart in an inſtant from vicious habits and ſin- 
ful inclinations, or rear :a-virtuaus temper, A 
reſolution, however ſolemn, is only à deter- 
mination of the will. But God has not put 
2 and our habits fo abſolutely in 

our power, that we can form or deſtroy 
them by merely willing it. To become pure 
and virtuous is a far more arduous talk, God 
has appointed it to be our exerciſe, our work, 


our labour throughout this ſtate of trial. He 


has ordained that it ſhould not be accompliſhed 
without conſtant exertion, diligenoe, and care 
Ia <” * doubtleſs transform the foul, 

el in 
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in a moment, from | wickedneſs - to 
purity : but he has adapted the eſtabliſhed me- 
thods of his grace to the principles of the hu- 
man (conſtitution ; enabling even thoſe to 
whom it is moſt liberally communicated, to 
mortify their depraved affections and to acquire 
the virtues of the Chriſtian temper, only by 

flow advances and imperceptible ſteps, in con- 
{ſequence of continual circumſpection, unre- 
mitted activity in well · doing, and frequent 
and fervent prayer. As in the natural world, 
the plant is raiſed to maturity only by a regu- 
lar proceſs of vegetation, in conſequence of 
ſkilful culture and the nouriſhing dews of 
heaven; ſo in the ſpiritual world, the ſeeds of 
virtue can be ripened into a ſolid temper only 
by a continued courſe: of virtuous practice, 
animated by the power of divine grace. It is 
by exciting us to ſuch practice, by prompting 
us to à ſeries of good actions, that reſolutions 
contribute to our improvement: and becauſe 
they excite and prompt us in many ways, 
they are — mee of a our en 


ment. 
ch Aeon uren ee 3 un- 
der an cbligation to be virtuous. In the lan- 


guage of ſcripture, it binds the foul. Aawith a 
_ *. A reſolution to do any _ though 


| © Num, Xux. 3. 
| formed 
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formed with perfect ſecreſy, produces : an obli- 
gation to do it, without fulfilling which we 
cannot thoroughly approve ourſelves. If we 
have raſhly reſolved to do what it is not fit to 


do, we are diſſatisfied with our imprudence in 


reſolving : if what we reſolved. upon was pro- 
per and worthy, to depart from it forces us to 
deſpiſe ourſelves for our fickleneſs and incon- 


ſtancy; and pierces us with a mortifying 
conſciouſneſs, that our weakneſs renders us 
contemptible in the eyes of the world. If you 


know 'a perſon whoſe character in common 
life is, that he ſeldom underſtands his own 


mind, that he alters his intention almoſt 


every hour, that he never keeps one purpoſe ſo 


long as to have time to execute it, that he re- 


ſolves and promiſes, but quickly changes ſides; 
that he cannot be depended upon in any buſi- 


neſs of moment; you know likewiſe that it 


is far from an eſtimable character, that it is 
univerſally deſpicable, that it is incompatible 
with every degree of a manly ſpirit. To carry 
this wavering and unſteadineſs into religion, is 


far more cenſurable. The importance of reli- 


gion and the baſeneſs of living in the violation 
of its laws, prevent the breach of religious re- 
ſolution from being regarded as a contemptible 


imbecility ; they render it a deteſtable crime. 


To depart from evil, and do good *, is the 
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my Yr wa.” - .. 


vote a vow unto God, defer not to Fay il. for 
he hath. no plegfure in fools k. By thus Jaying 
us under an obligation, the violation of which 
muſt produce a mortifying ſenſe of baſeneſs 
and demerit, virtuous reſolutions cannqt fail to 
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Promote ſteady petſeverance in virtue. 
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A Rr vous reſolution impels us to vir- | 
tue, by rendering it an objeck and aim to us. 
Let a purſuit be no wiſe intereſting in itſelf, 


yet when we have determined to engage in it, 
we are no longer indifferent: this very deter- 


an end which we muſt now attain. Religion 


mination. is ſufficient to impreſs it upon us as 


1s ſupremely. intereſting to. every human. crea- 


ture, though he ſhould| never reſolve to prac- 


tiſe it. But giddineſs or the avocations of 
- worldly care hinder many from thinking of it 
as their concern, as a buſineſs with which 
they ought to charge themſelves. Inattention 
to our concern in the practice of religion, is 


the moſt general cauſe of the neglect of it. 


Againſt that inattention, the 1 direct and 
efficacious antidote is à ſerious, deliberate, 


firm reſolution that religion ſhall be the buſi- 


neſs of our lives. This ſets. it in our eye, as 


what muſt be practiſed, as what muſt not be 


on any account neglected, as the center in 


mich all our thoughts, and views, and exer- 


muſt ultimately terminate: this gives 


: the hola a prevailing and habitual bias 
to it, and prediſpoſes us to xeſiſt eyery temp- 
tation to vice, and to embrace every opportu- 
nity for virtue. Of theſe native conſequences 


1 


b . 


of a fixt-- determination, David gives many 
bright delineations from his own experience. 
I have; nern that Iwill keep thy righteous judg- 
/ E e | ments © : 
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ments: therefore I will: perform it: my foul is 
. "continually in my hand, yet do I not forget thy 
law; the wicked have laid a Hare for me, yet 
IT erred not from thy precepts : thy teſtimonies 
have I taken as an heritage for ever: I have 
inclined mine heart to perform thy flatutes al- 
day, even unto the end. I have-choſen the wway 
"of truth + What was the effect? Thy judg- 
ments have I laid before me, as the model of 
my whole conduct; I have Nucl unto thy teſ- 
timonies; I vill run the way of thy command. 
ments +. Such are the genuine ſentiments and 
working s of a ſoul under the power of a ſtrong 
pathos” of univerſal holineſs. - It is natural for 
--"thofe Who have never reſolved on virtuous 
* practice, to waver between good and evil. But 
e 2 firm reſolut ion fixes the will in the choice of 
good; and as long as it is thus fixt, how 
can diy: actions, which are the immediate 
effects of the exertion of the will, be evil? 
Till the reſolution is decayed or forgotten, we 
cannot give full conſent to any vice: it will 
N be nor only a conſtant monitor of our 
tion to adhere ſteadfaſtly to virtue, but likewit 
A conftaritSincitement to fulfil the obligation, 
| andtia counterpeiſe to the power of fin. Temp- 
tations ſolicit in the ſame manner as formerly; 
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wonted indulgence: but they find a ſtrong re- 


_ fiſtance to their impulſe; they find the will 
determined on the contrary courſe; they find 


the ſoul bent to perſeverance in it: before 
they can prevail, they muſt conquer this te- 
Aſtance ;: and before they can conquer it, reſo- 
lution muſt have loſt its force. The man who 
remains deeply impreſſed with his reſolution 
to obey all God's laws, whenever he fools 
himſelf in danger of a tranſgreſſion, readily 
checks himſelf by recollecting, that it is in- 
conſiſtent with the conduct which be has re- 
ſolved to purſue. To every effort af irregular 
anclination, he can oppoſe the firm determina- 


tion of the will; to every temptation t ſin, 
he is prepared to anſwer, I. am reſol ved 
- againſt it. Can it fail to be a great advantage, 


to have the heart thus ſteadily turned to virtue, 


and ſet upon the practice of it ? In reſolutions 


regarding common life, the advantage is uni- 
verſally acknowledged and experienced. We 


ſcruple not to Ailiuade a man from many 


things which he agigus; but when we know 


that he is abſolutely determinad on any point, 


wie confeſs it to be in vain to endeavour to diſ- 


ſuade him. And why ſhould not reſolutions 
in W have equal influence? Only be- 
we are not e eee 
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Fon the habitual bent to virtue, as its 
object and its aim, which an explicit reſolu- 
tion of purſuing it impreſſes on the ſoul, thete 
:ariſes another great advantage. If it were pof- 
fible that a man ſhould employ himſelf in vir- 
tuous actions without any preuious reſolution 
of being virtuous, yet: theſe actions could i- 
prove only the particular virtue of which they 
were immediate exertions. Acts of abſtinence 
would improve the habit of temperande, but 
could add no ſtrength to the habits: of juſtidce, 
benevolence, and pietyc: acts of juſtice or of 
ebarity would promote à juſt ur charitable 
ſpirit; but could contribute nothing towards 
fotming the other parts of a holy: temper. His 
progreſs would reſemble the imperfect operd- 
tions of human art, in which only one mem- 
cher of the work is ſhaped or poliſhed at ones, 
the, othier members remaining, in the mean 
time, rude and without form: vchile he were 
intent · on improving one of the virtues: of a 
"good character, he could make no! improve- 
ment in any of:the other virtues. But vr 
a firm reſolution has devoted us to the practioe 
- of uni verſal holineſs, it gives the ſoulca fixt 
Dias and permanent; propenſity to every part of 
1 *holitiefs: we apply ourſelves to evexy>:duty 
5 \whigh there is an- ee peer e 
as a branch of the general plan which 


determined to execute; and in conſequence of 
xXx o P = , 
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this, by performing it, wwe carry forward that 
whole plan. Every good action undertaken in 
accompliſhment of a reſolution of univerſal 


holineſs, whatever be the particular, nature of 


that action, ſtrengthens the reſolution 1, con- 
firms the general bias reſulting from it, and 
by doing ſo, renders us better diſpoſed, not 
only to the virtue from which it directly pro- 
ceeds, but to all the virtues which come 
within the compaſs of our reſolution. We 


advance 3 in the 1 improvement of our hearts, in, 


a manner fimilar to the perfect operation of 
Co who in every one of his works forms 


2 rudiments of all the parts at once, and bx 


one proceſs extending its influence to them all, 


rears them, together to perfection: firmly res i 


ſolved to do whatever we know to be our 
duty, we acquire the beginnings of all the vir⸗ 
tues at once; by every good action of 0 our lives, 
we raiſe them all to a greater degree of vigour; 
we. are ſecure againſt the danger of reſting fa 
Wee! with Fe See. 85 
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Tu vs, a a reſolution * holineſs — | 


formed and, carefully preſerved, has 


power! to render us holy, by fixing holen as 
an end which we muſt. purſue, by preſenting 


12 our view as our proper buſineſs, by pre- 


ſpoling f he win d alike to. all t the Pats. of it, 
and 
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and by pie the exertions of every vittue 
15 e of cultivagng univerſal goodneſs. 


4 of I us 


3. A vIRTU v5 reſolution contributes to 
ur e virtue, by rendering the practice 
5 it grbaßle to us. This is the natural 
conſequence of that Habityal bias: Which reſo- 
Jution- impfeſſes on the ſoul. © Many things, 
no: wiſe paitiful in themſelves, become diſa- 
gretable” to üs. . tnetely becauſe We undertake 
them With reluctance, becauſe they, run coun- 
ter to our preſent | bent and inclination, The 
very ſame things will be accomplifhed with 
eaſe, and even proſecuted with pl aſure at an- 
ether tits, when they are uhdertaken oe. 
choice, and coincide with inclination. | A re- 
folution renders that our choice which is ne- 
ceffary for fulfilling git, removes our back- 
-- wardneſs' to engag In it, prevents the ubeaſi- 
: nels which this backwardneſs would occaſion 
in performing it, and makes, it to fall in t 
the prevailing propentlity of the ' foul. 
common life à thouſand things appear im- 
ractlcable ' when: we firſt 2 k of chem, 
which neyertheſeſs we execute with facility 
as ſoon as 4 firm lotion has let ob, hearts 
upon them. A determined mind can ſuppo rt 
the nden Abet And fürmonnt hr 
ith, crity aud fativfa Ir- 
| regiilar inclinations and” corru pt affections ren- 
der 
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der us averſe to the reſtraints which religion 
impoſes on them : we engage in it with re- 
luctance; and therefore every ſtep is difficult 
and unpleaſant. A hearty reſolution, if it 
cannot deſtroy our reluctance, provides a coun- 
terbalance to it: it determines our fixt choice 
to holineſs; it makes us habitually ſolicitous 
to become holy ; it renders us intent on prac- 
ting it: we enter into it wi h ſpirit; we ex- 
ert ourſelyes with vigour; and we feel pleas 
ſure in the exertion. When a temptation oc- 
curs, it excites the vicious paſſion to which it 
is addreſſed; this paſſion produces an averſion 
to the virtue which oppoſes it: but the gener 
ral determination to all virtue, which reſolu- 
tion has impreſſed, combats this averſion, re- 
conciles us to the reſtraint of inclination, ren- 
ders it an eaſy yoke *, to which we ſubmit 
with chearfulneſs, and which we perſiſt 1 in 
bearing with alacrity and joy. David had re- 
ſolved, I will keep thy flatutes +, What was 
the effect? With my whale heart bave 1 ſought 
thee. I have rejoiced i in the way of thy teſtimo- 
nies, as much as in all riches, . I will delight. 
myſelf in thy flatutes : I will not forget th 
word . He had fad, I am thy ſervant g. 
The conſequence was, therefore I love thy: com- 
mandments. above gold, yea above fine. Aal. 
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Therefore I een all thy precepts concerning all 
things to be right, and I hate every falſe way l. 
What we hate, we ſhall willingly employ care 
to ſhun; what we love, we e ſhall W 15 
e to obtain. 5 


1 th A VIRTU ous enn has” great in- 
ants on our improvement, by putting us on 
the diligent uſe of all the means neceſſary for 
fulfilling the reſolution. We ſhould reckon 
it labour loſt, to beſtow a thought on the 
means of acquiring what we have no intention 
to purſue. It may be very valuable: but we 
| have never propoſed it to ourſelves as an end; 
to what purpoſe then enquire, how it may be 
attained * ? But as ſoon as we have determined 
on the end, our thought is naturally turned to 
the Proper means of promoting it. The end 
is fo intimately connected with the means 
| ſubſervient to it, that, while that continues 
in our vie vr, no effort ĩs ſtrong enough to pre- 
vent all attention to theſe: it renders us 
” eagerly inquiſitive about them; it ſuggeſts 
them to our notice; it forces us to dwell 
upon them; it makes us forward to apply 
them; and preſerves us active and indefatigable 
In the application of them. Such being the 
e tendency of a fixt reſolution, 
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the reſolution of virtue cannot fail to dire& 
our ſolicitous concern to the means of becom: 
ing virtuous : wherewith ſball a young mas 
cleanſe his way *? is the queſtion which it 
impelled David to propoſe with earneſtneſs; 
and it will lead every man who has formed it 
with equal ſincerity, often to propoſe the 
ſame queſtion to himſelf with the like earneſt» 
neſs, and to enforce his attention to it with 
the greateſt care. The means of holineſs, it 
is not difficult to diſcover ; they are clearly 
revealed to us: careful ſtudy- of the divine 
law, fervent prayer for the divine aſſiſtance, 
circumſpe& vigilance againſt evil, unwearied 
| diligence i in every good action which opportu- 
nity permits; theſe are the direct and immediate 
inſtruments of virtuous improvement. That 
a virtuous reſolution inſtigates to the uſe, of 
theſe, almoſt every man may be convineed 
from his own experience; for there is ſcarcely 
any man who has never formed one good reſo- 
lution. Recollect then: for ſome little time 
after you had formed it, did you not feel ſome 
diſpoſition to attend to what you ought to do 
111 order to fulfil it, to implore the grace af 
God for your aſſiſtance in keeping it, tobe 
upon your guard againſt what tempted you to 
the violation of it, to exert yourſelyes i in ſome 
virtuous actions for which your ſituation gave 
an RNs Perhaps the logs Was 
| Ff. cxix. 3. 
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of ſhort- continuance ; with the. generality. it 
is, alas, of very ſhort continuance: but if it 
laſted only for a day, it is ſufficient for aſcer- 
taining the natural tendency and the proper 
influence of virtuous reſolution. - But if this 
be its genuine tendency, what reaſon can be 
aſſigned, Why you are not always in this good 
difpoſition, but that you ſuffer your reſolutions 
to wear off and loſe their power? Did you, 
by frequently renewing them, preſerve them 
jn undecayed vigour, they would operate con- 
tinually in the ſame manner, and with equal 
efficacy, It is plain from the experience of 
the faints. David never recollects his holy 
purpoſes, or thinks of the ſubje& of them, but 
they prompt him to uſe. ſome of the means of 
bholineſs. Thou 5g. commanded us to keep thy 
precepts diligently : O that my ways were di- 
one" 10 o keep thy fatutes * ! I will heep thy 
£03 forſake me not utterly, O let me 
or es from thy commandments. Thy word 
have I hid in mine heart, that 4 might. not fin 
 apainfi thee 4. I have ſaid, that 1 cod keep 
| (thyowvords:” Jentreated thy favour with my whole 
heart: by merciful. unto me according 10 thy 
mverd. J thought on my aways, and turned my, 
et unto ' thy en 1 made bafte. and de- 
mM * commangdments t. Har 
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from me, ye euil.doers; for I will | keep\ the 
commandments of my God . —-I ſaid, I vill 
take heed to my ways, that I fin not with my 
tongue: that I might guard againſt: mme 
1 was FRO with fence, I held 50 en 7. 3s 
3 

v. Fi NALLY, -Vidtways reſolution inſti» 
gates us to virtue, dy ſuggeſting the motives 
to it, keeping them in our view, and "fixing 
pur attention on them. When a man is once 
determined, he not only repreſents to himſelf 
in the ſtrongeſt light, all the reaſons which 
moved him to determine, but is at pains to 
ſearch out reaſons for adhering to his reſolu- 
tion, which never occurred to him when he 
was forming it. He will not be diverted 
from the execution of it, by much ſtronger 
arguments than would have been ſufficient to 
prevent his entering into it. He is ingenious 
in finding topics to juſtify it; he is anxious to 
confute every qbjection again his perfiſting i in 
it; and, if the reſolution happen to be impro- 
he will often fatisfy himſelf with the 

— 53 ſophiſms and the ſillieſt evaſions, rather 
than abandon it. What effect is then ſo great 
as not to be juſtly expected from a ſettled re- 
ſolution to prafie holineſs ? While it re- 
nee HON it will lead us to meditate © often 
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upon all the matives to holineſs, it will keep 
them herpetually in our view. But they can- 
not be perpetually in our view, without excit- 
ing us to perpetual diligence in holineſs. They 
are ſo weighty and of ſuch eternal conſequence, 
that nothing but inattention to them can pre- 
vent their governing the world. They are 
derived, from every topic which can intereſt 
us; they are addreſſed to every principle which 
| en actuate us. Puty, honour, utility; en- 
_ Jayment in life, and comfort in the hour of 
death,; preſent peace, and eternal; happineſs ; 

conſcience, gratitude, hope, and. fear; all con- 
ſpire in urging us to holineſs, Before their 
combined force all the. moſt ſpecigus, pleas 
of vice muſt vaniſh. In this one pſalm, 
in what profuſion are they ſuggeſted? in 
what ſtriking lights are they placed? with 
what, force, and with what efficacy does: David 
inculcate them upon himſelf? I. remind you 
only of a few examples; Bleſſed arethg undefiled 
in the way, who, wall in the. law of the, Lord. 

. They, alſq do. no iniguity. Then ſball I not be 
aAſhamed, when. I have reſpett unto all. thy com- 
naudments. We lau of thy mouth is better unte 


one, Ilan thouſands. of gold, and filver, All thy 
commandments are faithfuh, Unleſs thy laue had 
been my, deli, 1. ſhoujd, then 1 in 


mine affuietion. I will never forget thy pre- 


cepts, for. with them thou faqft:: — 
hey 
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Hach rs del, Gib ne, 20h glg 
20er ful; therefore” adth my Joul Areß e. 
Thy reftimonies that thou haſt commanded," a 
ighttous,” and very faithful. Thy word i 5 
pures; therefore thy fervant loberb it. 
'righteouſneſs is an everlaſting. iriver; WA n 
thy law is the truth. Thy commundments\ ave 
my delights. Thou haſt founded them for ever. 
Great peace have they which love thy latv; and 
nothing ſhall offend "them. Lord, T hoped for 
"thy Jalvation, and done thy commutiSinet __ 
By rende ring ſuch views of virtue familiar, by 
| keeping them continually preſent to che mind, 
a réſolution, if t it be but vigorous and ſteady, 
muſt urge us to virtue, with a force ame 
rene oþ dr gendes e ee ie = 
' Th Us: 1 IO to defelibe the 
1 of virtudus reſolutions, and to poittt 
out the urces from which it is derived: by 
producing an obligation which we muſt fulfi 
in ürder to avoid the humiliating” ſetild of in- 
conſiſtency of character: by fixing! hölinefs 28 
an end which we muſt purſue,” and impreſſing 
an habitual bias tö it: by conqtering dur 5 
luctance to the practice ce of it, a genen 
agreeable: by prompting us täte 'diligettt 
br of all means of improvemelſt i it ant 
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by facing al the ſtrongeſt incitemeuts to it, 
continually into our thoughts: they turn the 
heart to holineſs, collect all the ſtrength of the 
ſoul in this one deſign, and infligate, ſupport, 
atkt, and invigorate all its e fforts to accom- 
pliſn it. The ae Hnprovernent. of. this 
on ahbe, en 


1. St NR eons . e 
ful inſtry ments of virtuous practice and i improve- 
ment, we gught to form them with the greateſt 
ſincerity, firmneſs, and care. The neglect of 
this is one of the principal cauſes of the corrup- 
tion of the world. Men go on in wickedneſs 
becauſe have they never reſolved to abandon it: 

they are at no pains to be virtuous becauſe they 
have never ſeriouſly thought of it. For a 
man's living in ſin, it is not neceflary; that he 
make a formal choice of it: it is enough that 
he has not reſolved againſt it; the ſtrength of 
temptation. and the power of corru pt. paſſions 
will precipitate him into it. But for our prac- 
tiſmg holineſs, for our perſiſting in it, not- 
withſtanding all its difficulties, notwithſtand- 
ing the depreſſions of infirmity, the im- 
pulſe of corruption, and the allurements of 
yerwptation, it is indiſpenſihly neceſſary that we 
Pn ves to ee e enen 
is is 
the oi wy "which ar virtue always 
=p takes 
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takes its riſe, , In thoſe who are, recovered to 
Voirtue after ſome time {pent in open vice, the 
reſolution to change their courſe muſt be very 
deliberate, formal, and explicit. But even 
when men have, by che bleſſing, of God on a 
religious education, been earlieſt, and molt i im 
perceptibly initiated into virtue, their virtue is 
owing to a real choice of it, inſtilled from the 
firſt, and habitually preſerved and ated upon. 
If our beſt reſolutions cannot ſecure perfect pu- 
Tity and immoveable conſtancy,..ſhall we con- 
clude that reſolution has no e The con- 
eluſion would contradict the plaineſt experi- 
ence. of. human life. We ſhould conclude 
only, that our religions. reſolutions are too 
feeble, that the difficulties of religion, and the 
weakneſs and corrupt propenſities of man, 
require their being formed with the greateſt 
ſeriouſneſs, and raiſed to the greateſt vi- 
gour, and maintained in unexhauſted force. If 
our goodneſs be defective, if our fins he many, 
notwithſtanding all our pains to enter into, 
and to inculcate upon ourſelves reſolutions of 
- univerſal holineſs, we muſt have been void of 
goodneſs, and profligate in ſin, if we had never 
made one reſolution to the contrary. It were 
follyy not to avail ourſelves of the great ad- 
vantages which reſolution gives for uniform 
and ſteadfaſt virtue. If it be undertaken early, 
it t will . a great * of corruption, and 
e 2 | _ 
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Kbour,” and remorſe, and miſery 3 it will ſpread 


iſe! © When we are capable of chuſing our 
been ation for this world, it is high time that 
ake the more important choice of our 
obcupation” for the other world. If we are 

fied fer eternity, and if without virtue 
it is impoffible to be happy in eternity, we can- 


not too ſpeedily, or with too great deliberation 


Aid ſerioutnels, devote ourſelves to the purſuit 
of all that seu, and venerable, and juft, and 

and lovely vr. This is the plan and mo- 
del 6 Hg Schick every man ougbit to pre- 


feribe to Himſelf, which he ſhould be deter- 


mined to obſerve and execute, alone and in 
mpany, in proſperity and adverſity, in every 
lil kress. Chriſtianity demands it from 


it $5 


all its profeſſors; It Tequires it to be done in | 


-a*mannier" che fitteſt for adding to its efficacy. 

It has inſtituted two ſaeraments for the pur- 
poſe. It has enforced the frequent obſervance 
of one of them, by making it the ſubject of 
"Chriſt's dying precept. It has provided, that 
a8 many as have not caſt off all regard to the 
voice of their expiring Saviour, ſhall. form and 
oſten renew the firm reſolution of univerſal ho- 
linefs, with the utmoſt de liberation and ſo- 
lemnity; with their ſouls for a conſiderable 


e 


* ne 3 $6 Til. iv. 8. ©, 222 21 
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the happieſt inſlüefee over all the periods of 


* intenſely bent __— it; with a _ - 


"% — 5 — „0 and _Mth.. F > _ 


diſplay, full in their view, of (every motiue to 
the exact fulfilment of it; with tlieir faith 
and honour, for the execution, pliglited to 
their fellow. chriſtians; in a ſtriking act of iin- 
mediate worſhip, which gives it all the authos - 
rity and energy of a religious vow, andlig an 
appointed, and therefore, à powerful :neans; 
of drawing down abundant ſhowers of celeſtial 
grace, to nouriſh: and invigorate it, and to raiſe 
from ĩt the nen fruits of Ny eee {1 


2. run * ee eee to pragiſe 
univerſal holineſs, let us .diligently and fath- 
fully fulfil the reſolution. From the power 
of reſolution this may reaſonably be pen. 
We daily find men unalterably conſtant in re- 
ſolutions of ſmall importance. We find e! 
inflexibly obſtinate in evil purpoſes. Strange 
that we ſhould be irreſolute only in that: in 
which it is of ſupreme importance to be reſo». 
lute and unmoveable ! that in religion alone: 
we ſuffer the force of reſolution to be ſubdued 
by every foe ! By allowing it to languiſn with-! 
out producing its effect, by neglecting to act? 
upon it, by fainting in the accompliſhment ofl 
it, we fruſtrate one of the moſt powerful in- 
ſtruments which religion contains for the re- 
formation of our lives and the improvement of 
our hearts; and we render ourſelves in a great 
* incapable of being profited By any ot 
\\ i FT th 8 


** 


hr 
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the reſt. Excellent as it is, it is but a means 
of holineſs; it derives all its value from its 
ſubſervience to this end; it is labour loſt if it 
fail of promoting it. It is only for the ſake 
of: the execution, that. the formation of holy 
purpoſes: is enjoined. God will not accept of 
purpaſes inſtead . — he will not be 
fatisfied: with inefficient promiſes. His voice 
is. Vow and pay unto: the Lord your Gad x. 
True holineſs is a table and permanent tem- 
per, a continued and perſevering practice. If ye 


continue. in my: word, then are ye my diſciples 


' indeed +. But if any man dratet bac, my ſoul 
fall haue no pleaſure in him . Locꝶ to yaur- 
ſelves, therefore, that ye Joſe not . thoſe things 


which ye have e but that v receive. a 


eee gp . D ee en 

136 400 94 4 3 £44 SI GEES. Z 
ky "From. . Path been | En we. IR 
a to judge, whether or not our virtuous 
reſolutions be properly formed, and properly 
maintained. Vou ſee what effects they ought 
to produce. They promote nat our ſanctifi- 
cation by an inſtantaneous charm: from every 
Tapſe, vou have not reaſon to ſuſpect either 
their ſincerity or their permanence. If they 
fortify yaur ſenſe of obligation; if they keep 


you e attached. to holineſs as the one 


el ban en. f Joh vb. $8669.18 3 
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thing needſul ; if they ſtrenuouſly reſiſt the 
corrupt propenſities of the ſoul; if they prompt 
you to uſe the means of improvement with 
uniform diligence; if they render you forward 
to recollect and to dwell upon the motives to 
virtue; they have not been formed in vain. 
Thele are the energies by which they gradually 
and ſlowly mould the heart to holineſs. Con- 
tinue to cheriſh them, and by the ſame ener- 
gies they will at laſt render you complete. 
But whenever they ceaſe to produce theſe ef- 
fects, they ceaſe to act, they ceaſe to be re- 
membered. You muſt form anew ; you muſt 
urge them upon your fouls with greater vi- 
Four; you mult excite yourſelves with greater 
earneſtneſs, to yield to their influence, and to 
fulfill them. Be not weary in well-doing +. 
Hold that faft which thou hat, that no man 
ou uy crown + 


Luke x, 4% +2 Theft. Ni. 13. f Rev. iii. 11. 
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THE n or 10 n f MORE 7 | 
' PROVING THAN THE HOUSE OF 
FEASTING. 
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2 the varieties that” can occur in 1 Hu 
man life, fall under two general heads, 
property and adverſity. Some ſpend the 

greateſt part of their time in olle of theſe 

ſtates, and ſome i in the other; L but every man 
has experience of both. Both may be im- 
proved ſo as to Promote the great 8 life, 
our education for eternity; for each inculcates 
peculiar leſſons, and puts us upon e 
exerciſes, which tend to form our hearts to 
virtue, and to produce ſuch habits as m: ay THe 


. the een, of ure e 2 
Happineſs. But adverſi 105 ; 


found the more e 27 of be 289 


Its 4iſciplite is indeed deres: "defirous of pre- 
a 1 
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ſent eaſe, we naturally fly from it; and when it 
overtakes us, we uſe every endeavour to eſcape 
from its graſp as ſoon as poſſible. Its inſtruc- 
tions ate, however, ſo | important, that the 
perſon who eſtimates them juſtly, will reckon 
3 future ſalutary effects ſufficient motives to 
: Patience and reſignation worker che preſent: evil. 
=>: MITA LT 
IF nevertheleſs a 5 could be diſco- 


vered, by which we might obt: obtain the benefits 
of adverſity without being ſubjected to its 
pains; a method by which the proſperous, 
Without relinquiſning their Proſperity, might 
learn to ſteer their courſe; through, life, with 
that ſedateneſs which telolts from afflitions 
well improved; who, would be ſo inconſiderate, | 
1⁰ indifferent t to his own greateſt good, as not 
" eagerly to embrace it ? Who would. not rejoice 
Inn, .the opportunity of becoming wiſe and vir- 
tuous at lo cheap a rate? Vet this very op- 
"portupity 3 is every day, preſented | to men, and 
Kvrery day neglected by them. Obſervation of 
the e of others, , has the fame. ene 
With e 
| Dat tue; formed for Weil e e — — the 
nition 'of others. becomes in ſome degree 


r own, "and flls our hearts either with ln * 


e e e e Tho 
n Te. of 1 ankind. may 1 as. often. [ 755 they 
e ee the calamitis of the 
| 205} | a 8 The | neigh- 
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Sa 


eee ; afid from the dell directed con- 
templation of them derive almoſt the ſame ad- 
vantages as from bearing calamity tliemſelves. 
But the very cauſes which render us unwilling 
to be ourſelves afflicted,” o often prevent our 
fixing our attention on the afflictions of other 
men: they depreſs our ſpirits, they excite un- 
_ ealy feelings, they occaſion preſent A 
faction. The ſorrow indeed, which they p 
duce, is not pure or unallayed + by ie Jos 
and gracious conſtitution of human natur 
there is an attraction in diſtreſs, which en- 
gaging our benevolence; draws us towards 
thoſe who labour under it, ever when dye can 
only commiſerate, but have it not in our 
power to bring them relief: yet. ſcenes of 
_ gaicty have often force enough to divert us 
from- hearkening to this propenſity ; ; their fafs 
cination -overcomes the'attraQtion af diſtreſs : 
they elevate our hearts, they dilate them with 
chearful ſenfations, they introduce a' train of 
pleaſant emotions, they give preſent ſatisfac- 
tion; and therefore we think it more eligible 
to witneſs them, to aſſociate with ſuch as revel 
in them, than to converſe -with the children 
of ſorrow; and to fix à ſteady eye upb the 
calamities of human life. When theſe compel 
us to behold: them, when their ſtriking Cix- 
cummſtances, or gur own relation to the perſons 
en wu hays befallen, irreſiſtibly arreſt 
Ff 4 our 
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our. notice,:- we too often viewyg them but in- 
Klingel ely;; We gaze upon them, and ſhed a 
tearr3, but wwe indulge. none of thpſe uſeful. re- 
1 ectipns.. which: would: have a permanent in- 

MENCE upon our temper and our conduct. If 
ſuch, reflections happen to ariſe ſpontaneouſly; 
be 8 banich them, as qutruders; we 
Wahle back from. the, ee which they 
| if and, ſee K relief in mirth and 
1 n This. -18i ;tQ; prefer 16; ſatisfaction 

Ot DE Piet MOFeNfai$62the: laſtingiimprodve- 

N tunay be; ere to 

ex oli proſperity, tei partake 1 

95 9 ofthe ant ere gf 
,dnEgmparably mne uſeful to: guter into the 
rows gf the afflicted, te ponder the evils of 
Be, am to e ene which. a ſe- 
; rigus View. uh of them Anſpires, lin his is the 
judgm lich the wiſe man Pronounces in 

We 111. beiter to Ae nene meren. 
| n0.88110:the heyſe of feaſting:: for that 
8 z S lidering the diſtreſſes of ne 
: 55 gurng dug oi is evident from what 

. that is ther end: o all men, an 


1 221! lay it ua, hid beent. u. He has par- 
. oooh esheneſit thatothe living 


in 
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20 Neffe meditatjoh on the linſtances of 


7 ty which ſungundꝭ them, Ando in hich 
£208: after: gives, them a. melendboly it 
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tereſt ; but we need not ſuppoſe, that he ex- 
cludes tlie benefit which wiſe: ſpectatots may 
receive from conſidering. other--evils, in which 
likewiſe they are concerned _ * en 
n the me e 
B19 ESE 
hd Was a duipl, Killed in Fs lis; 
Wr acquainted with all the oircumſtanees 
nature and the tendency of. all the events 
which fill it up; and he had learned to meas 
ſure the uſefulneſs of things, not by their fit- 
neſs to gratify inclination, or to give inime- 
diate plenſure, but by their efficacy im forming 
the heart, and promoting ſpiritual improves 
ment. On this principle it is, that his "wiſe. 
dom, guided by God s unerring Spirit, declates, 
That % go to the houſe of mourning, to be 
willingly and familiarly converſant with ſcenes 
of ſorrow and ſuffering, is better than t go 
the houſe f fegſting, to be engroſſed by objects 
of feſtivity, jollity, pomp, or ſplendour;*: To 
the gayer part of mankind, to thoſe in every 
ſtation who give a looſe: to levity andthought- 
leſſneſs, tliis maxim will doubtleſs ſeem a pat? 
radox ; but it is a truth of the moſt unqueſ- 
tionable certainty, and the moſt capital ings! 
portance It is better, becauſe it id more uſe - 
ful; and it is more uſeful, betauſe it is like 
to have à more beneficial influence ori our 
3 LIGD temper 
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temper and our conduct; becauſe it is more 
condueive to our religious and moral culture, 
and our real happineſs. That in this deciſive 
point of view, the houſe of mourning is prefer- 
able to the houſe of feafting, I undertake to 
evince, by a compariſon of both, in reſpect of 
the general temper and diſpoſition vrhich they 
form, in reſpect of the ſentiments which they 
ſuggeſt, and in reſpect of the affections which 
they n out into _— my em habi- 
. . | rea N 
nee Auen a e e . 
Gnas ta go to the houſe of Jegſting, tends to 
produce levity and diſſipation; but 70 go to the 
houſe of mourning, fixes the ſoul in a * 
e fenouſnels, and ompoſure. 


WY VERY : Little recollefion will convince 
you, that a run of good ſucceſs, a train of 
gay avocations, or. a courſe of amuſements, 
ſeldom fail to render men, in ſome degree, 
light and volatile, thoughtleſs and unreflecting. 

They leave neither inclination nor capacity for 
the labours which attend a cloſe application to 
any ſubject. They benumb the underſtand- 
ing, enervate the affections, relax all the 

powers of the ſoul, and throw it into an in- 
ſignificant. flutter. The jollity which ſcenes 
ny — * is of a diſſolving, debili- 

tating 


$5 1 


tating . 7 _ is a — . fins 
an eley ion of heart. It is +: fever, not a 
briſk and healthful circulation. It is. apter to 
divert us tacks virtuous; offices, altogether, than 
to render us chearful and active in performing 
them. Intoxicated with it, we are too giddy 
to be able to ponder the moment of our actions 
too much off our guard to elude the deceitful 
neſs of fin, and the inſinuations of temptation; 
too inconſiderate for embracing opportunities 
of doing good; and too effeminate for exett- 
ing ourſelves in order to improve them. J N 
of. laber, it is. mad; and of. mirth, 
big It yields no manly enjoyment, and 
it unfits us for virtue and religion. The in 
: Provident, unthinking temper which it foſters, 
is one of the principal cauſes of fthoſe vices 
a which have over-run the world. It is only 
in the ſedate and recollected ſoul, that virtue 
can flouriſh ne ad up to Wut, and matu- 
rity. e Fo 111707 5 SGB N Beil 
eee Þ TEA 2151 2001 * 
Ha Tn 1s is = renz ene ac] attention 
to, Aiſtreſs 3 18 directly calculated to form. Diſ⸗ 
treſß is indeed a gloomy, object. When the 
un unprincipled or the ungoverned mind firſt en 
ters into the contemplation of it, it may ahe | 
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nations of grief, or broken into peeviſhneſs 
and diſcontent, very urifriendly to virtue, às 
oppoſite te its benign exertions, as eren the 
profuſeſt mirth and levity can be to the ſo- 
Jeranity of its duties. But if the ſoul be at 
el prepared. for meeting the ſhocks of ſor- 
ww, familiarity with the ſufferings of the af. 
Aided will produce! no more than a . 
_ coneern;'# heceffary degree of ſeriouſneſs. 
Will not lift up the paſſions into BAG 
bittows ; it will only collect them into'fobriety 
wind: A proper ſenſe of the calamities'in- 
ident to wanfwallows up all trivial emotions, 
Aid ped the. whole {out with one import- 
"Jt becomes fecollected in itfelf; 
buoy eo Frame"; it is well diſ- 
Ma to caution, circumſpection, and conſi- 
tion. It 18 this happy temp er that attunes 
this heart to virtue. The man in Whom" it 
prevails,” is- always Glliths" to act aright, 
and always capable of acting aright. He is 
fit for ſelf-government, ſteadineſs, and conſiſt- 
| = ' conidiier. He has à defence àgainſt 
tidn to ſin; for he is enouph maſ- 
tet of Kina to perceive its tendency, * ant! to 
| Ute its Hifightficance.” He can calmly ex- 
amine tlie value of every" öbject, and canvas 
the claitn of every vice. In vait does fancy 
throw a falſe colouring oyer it; he is proof 


5 27751 the deceit; his reaſon | is awake to diſ- 
cern 


A. * N ene Te _ 
3s a _— raiſe. a ar erde of i 760 * = 
formity. He is prepared for deſpiſing all 
thoſe, light allurements which ſeduce the 


thoughtleſs from the diligent practice of holi- 


neſs, and from perſevering efforts to reach the 
15 fene of their nature. „ 


8 en is the general temper to which we 
"ſhall be formed by going to the houſeiof mourns 
ing: and when we conſider this temper as fun- 
damental to religion, as eſſential to purity, 
blameleſſneſs, conſtancy, and uniformity of 
character; this alone is ſufficient to conſtrain 
us, however much inclination may oppoſe the, 
conceſſion, in our judgment, in our conſci- 
ence to acknowledge that it is far better to 
viſit the comfortleſs abodes of poverty and pain, 
of diſeaſe and death, forbidding as they ſeem 
to be than to frequent places of the gayeſt 
entertainment, the loudeſt mirth, or the moſt 
inviting: and agreeable amuſements. The heart, 


the delight, of the wiſe is the houſe of mourns" 


ing: and that ey hat 1 in e ee | 
mirth * 4 
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reſpe& of the ſentiments which it {i uggeſts. | 
The latter diverts us from meditation on any 
ſubjects of a ſerious or important nature; the 


former forces into our view the moſt 1 important, 
che mort _— een e ee _ 


Glas ETY does not penetrate the hes fo 
deeply as concern ; but it in ſome ſenſe en- 

es it more entirely. It in a great meaſure 
tulls the thinking powers aſleep, ſuf] pends the 
_ exerciſe of thought, and unhinges the train of 
our ideas. It breaks the bands by whieh our 
preſent perceptions draw others into our view. 
It annihilates the gale which carries us forward, 
in a regular direction from ſentiment to ſenti- 
ment. The mind is like a ſhip becalmed, 
incapable of motion; or it is the ſport of light 
and unſteady breezes ſhifting every moment 
from point to point'; it can make no progreſs, 
it can. only roll in its preſent place; it cannot 
advance in any courſe of regular meditation. 
Gay ideas can introduce none but gay ideas. 
Their agreeable titillation indiſpoſes us for 
every thought except what regards the enjoy- 
ment of the preſent, or the anticipation of a 
future amuſement. All thoſe religious princi- 
ples which can either reſtrain from vice or in- 
ſtigate ta virtue, ſtudiouſly avoid the circles of 
levity and diſſipation: if they ſhould happen 


to enter into them, they would be received 


* i *.> * 
** 
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with coldneſs, or turned out as impertinent 
re e 


0 all that we meet with in the houſe of 


mourning, naturally ſuggeſts many of the moſt 
important ideas; and the ſadneſs of heart 
which it inſpires prepares us for feeling all 
their force. The contemplation of diſtreſs 
not only inclines us to attention, but calls up 
the moſt uſeful objects on which we can be- 
ſtow our attention. It almoſt conſtrains us 
to recolle& and to ponder ſome of thoſe awful 
truths, and awakening conſiderations, which 
are the ſtrongeſt motives to the right dif- 


charge of every duty. When we enter by 
ſympathy, into the ſorrows of others, though 


the heart embraces the painful ſenſation which 


they have produced, and enjoys a ſweet fatiſ- 


faction in it, yet it avoids clinging too cloſely 
to it. It runs ſpontaneouſly into ſuch views 
as may relieve or vary its uneaſineſs without 
- extinguiſhing- the ſoft emotion in which it is 
involved. Both our preſent diſpoſition and 


the objects which engage our notice, lead us 


naturally into ſuch tracks of thinking as are 

ous and congruous to ſeriouſneſs, and 
concern. It is only from ſuch that we can 
find relief. Should gay ideas be accidentally 
forced upon us, inſtead of mitigating our ſor. 


row, they would imbitter it; their continue 
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ance would render it inſupportable; we ſhould 
run eagerly. into graver reflections as the only 
means of alleviating it. Sorrow creates a fort of 
appetite for pain; it caules.us. to! rgject..chear- 
| fulneſs with loathing and diſguſt. It delights 
in being indulged; 33;16;;1418 more effectually 
ſoothed by the ſerious thou ghts to Which we 
ate prompted by itſelf; and for this reaſon it 
determines us to dwell upon them. There is 
not a ſingle ſpecies of diſtreſs in which we can 
obſerve. our fellow men, our neighbours or our 
ttriends. that does not naturally lead; us to uſe- 
ful meditations. 1 F932 ire but. beg en ex- 
nene ow £3 ies n . 2 475 
+ £3; 20; * 
Wazx.3 you 5 eyes upon. the p poor, 
* — vou viſit the haunts of indigence, and 
how can you avoid it, if vou do not obdu- 
rately refuſe to look upon, them N rfor, they 
_ abgund in every; ſtreet, they meet you gt every 
corner -M, muſt be totally, loſt to ſenſibi- 
lity of heart, if ſome profitable, thouglits, con- 
cerning their condition, concerning your own, 
Loncerning tha ways. of, God, do, not riſe in 
your minds... .; Who Bas, made ſo great a dif- 
erence between thas tattered beggar and thy- 
felt? . Capſt; thou; juſtly claim as great à ſu- 
periority in Worth. as, in proſperity? Why 
then art than thus: diſtinguiſbed? The rules 


by, which God diſpenſes enn, and ahun- 


dance, 


iin 


kt. KE ien Eg: 48g 
act, pain ard pleaſute ſeom to be unequal 
their principles date whoily undiſcoverable by 
the weakneſs of our power: but if he be wile: 
ahds god, thus irregulatly distributed) they 
cannot be fbt irecompence z - un only 
for italo Our: concern maſt be,; only to im- 
prove:themg not:!to! onjugrrtlieny' if we ac 
quieſce in 1enjoying them, we Joſe! them; it 


is theirqvei y liaturt id periſi with the? ung 


Many ini theirs Ide time have received: their 
tooqothingsy andi are afterwards. /ormenied:;c 


whitewteyahe: received, il things, are cam 
Ms are not thè proprietors; we are 


A ; 


but ide fewürds of the good things-which we 
poſſeſs. To. ix our wWrdly condition be- 
lomꝑs to Hrovidencg; to behave well, / whats 
ever our / oonlſitionĩ beg and by behaving well 
to ſecure a ſtate of everlaſting blefledneſs, is 
all that can belong to us. H any of you neg- 
| keft this; ye ſhall fee many whoſe poverty 
yeu deſpiſed! or:! pitied; in the Zingdom of bias 
Ven, and yol:yaurjetves Abi out . 3.100 % 
n e Boy. ee ei £63 ele ror 
„Wr nit itris by havitig been tumhieck dntum 
from E aſei and affluence chat your neighſlour 
ot Four frienl-is languiſhing in poverty; the 


reverſe mhich che has cuttered; enforces: and 


multiplies: nn We seele; 


Col. it, aa. . d 7 Chap. xi. 28. 
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ingly perceive the. vanity, the uncertainty, the 
worthleſſneſs of all temporal things. Is it for 
5 a ſmall pittance of theſe, that ſo many. facri- 
fies their innocence, pollute their hearts, and 
uaund their conſciences? Can it he but the 
extremity of folly, v0 tranſgreſs any duty for 
the ſake of what may vaniſh in a mdment? 
Can it really be difficult to acquire that diſen 
gagement from them, which will prepare us 
for devoting ourſelves heartily to religion? 
Shall * or preſumption riſe in our proſpe - 
rity, and idly boaſt, my. mountain flandeth 
Arong, I .ſball never be - moved s If Ged but 
hide his face, we are troubled * +. How awful 
is his providense 2 It putteth a caſteth 
down,. wllomſoever it ꝓleaſeth: nothing re- 
mains for us but to adore it with reverence, 
and to receive its ene hee ſubmil- 
don ar with gratitude. .- 20 07, eld u 304 
Ne „ een ene ub: N Gila; 3 
ov ofien Ge the ded . you ob- 
ſerve, not a ſtrànger, but the neighbout whom. 
| you eſteem, the friend whom you love, lan- 
guiſhingaipon it. Is; it poſſihle at that time 
to zeftcain;:your thoughts: from thes moſt a 
lem themes? How: pitecarious-is human life 
How many diſorders ate incident ta this Fav 
tal. — which .can.renday/cvery . 


| . * e „8 1400 
ae - - - RT enjoy: 
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- pnjoyment infipid, and life itſelf à burden? 
How little is it worth our while to plöd, and 
ſweat, and drudge for what can profit us otily 
in the preſent world? Impoſſible that this 
-ficeting, chequered ſcene ean b tlie wWhels of 
man's exiſtence ! Hath God made ul men in 
un, ? Hath he not formed them for à ſtate 
of purer and more durable felicity? Is it net 
n debaſing of the dignity of our reaſomable 
powers, to uſe them only as 8 
f purſuing unſatisfying, unſtable, t 
trifles? For extinguiſhing the heat of 4 Meer, 
for allaying the aniguith / of ny 4 — 
Hackening the pace of à conſuniption! 
impotent are all the titles, and — 
dignities of earth? The intereſts of the Ste- 
gal world muſt be the only object 3 the virtu- 
ous, the holy exerciſes: which are fabſctvient 
to them, muſt be the only proper ſphere," of 
an immortal ſpirit exiled into a body which is 

- liable to ſo mani fold infirmities. and diſtreſſes. 
tes a eee thing to fall into the hands of the 
Firing God+4! Far beyond the pofſibilit ). of 
being numbered, are the ways in which God 
can execute his diſpleaſute on thoſe who invur 
it by their diſobedience. M do notvoth ubs power 
of bit anger I If che ſlight diſorders oP Our 


preſent ſtate can render us incapable of fatisfac- 
Pall n 47. 4 Heb. x. zt. f Pfg. c. 23. 
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tio, if then caũ rum exiſtancs into a curſe 
during their contimance; if even the 1 imagi- 


7 nary cvils which a &ſordered!. fancy preſents to 
Views flif the unſubſtantial ſpectres which riſe 


An a moment of delirium, can pierce the heart 


With real anguiſh, and overwhelm it with in- 
ſup portable terrors; what muſt that fyibulation 
5 A I be, which ſhall hereafter come 

Man euer, foul man bat doth evil , from 
enduring. chat puniſhment. which, for the vin 
Waieatiom of his authority and laws, the; Al- 

: wicht) will, in che completion of his nioral 
government, inflict on the obſtinately and in- 
eotrigibly wicked? What creature can bear it? 
Wbat hear 55 tecoi ls not with horror from the 
-thought of it Will we venture on any ac- 
tion that can-expoſe.;us-to it? Marned by, ſo 
many afflictiones diſtreſſes, aul calamities, 
5 Which g. gender ꝛchis World a Endl of [forrow, 
| Anh 0d has gauſed them to bre only for 

- Cofrefiny, or for 1merey +5 willi we not fly 

rom that diſtreſs and anguiſh, which: he will 


Such in indignatjon fi fer the perdition of the 


ürceclsimable, a fingle. moment of which can 
outweigh, a combinatian of all teraporal evils? 
| inced by what We ſee n us, of how 


| much miſery human nature is {yſceptible, can 
* eee labour fornadtmiſſion into 


1 2K + Bon ii. 9 * . 0! 1 la k | 
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that happy Rite, into Which 5d no 
pain, no diſappointment of defire can ever en- 


ter, in which there ae be no mare death, mee" i 


31 * . 8 


Wer 0 nor crying 7 . 5 : 


ah. 4/4 
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Wr every thy obſerve inſtances ab mortality 
Aithclt emotion, without one grave reflection: 
their frequency his made us callous to all im- 
preſſion from them. But when it is a revered: 
parent, a darling child, or a beloved friend, 
that has breathed out his laſt, the moſt un- 
thinking finds it no longer in Bis power to re- 
main inſenſible. Earthly things ſhrink into 
nothing: every ſublunary enjoyment ſeems. to 
be annihilated: the whole world is become à 
dreary waſte. Thoughts force” themſelves 
upon the giddieſt, which, if they were but 
| ſuffered to be permanent, could 'not” fail to 
break every undue attachment to che objects o of 
ſenſe, and to fix our "whole. hearts on things * 
Firitual abd eternal. men n ee 

i eo TT bi 3 CHO 21S 

By being Fitne of Altre, thinking p 1.5 

ſons muſt be put upon reflection, of this Kind: 


and when their tendency is 0 ſalutary, 4 will 


we not; in cbiitempt*of preſent gratiticati8n,” | 
confeſs that it is better to go to 1he houſe of © 
mourning than to go to the houſe f Jeafting ? 
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TIR DIX, It is likewiſe better, in re- 
ſpect of the affections which. 1 it cherithes. To 
ge to the houſe. of feaſting . gives exerciſe to 
almoſt no good affections; but 70... ga. 0. the 
houſe of mourning draws forth into exerciſe, 
and by exerciſing. improves, thoſe. affections 
which conſtitute the ſum of virtue. Sarrew, 
Is betier than laughter, for by the ſadneſs of the. 
We, * ak is made Aer 15 Mr 


4 55 60 * by being ces, om good. af- 
feftions « can beeqme habitual. What gives no 
ſcope to their exertion, can. contribute. nathing. 
to form them into a ſettled. temper. . A ſuc- 
ceſſion of gaieties and am uſements can ſtrengthen 
ſcarcely any diſpoſition 1 11 our nature, but levity 
| and the love of trifles; ;, for it gives exereiſę to 
ng other. If it appears to be the cement of 
ſociety, and the bond of good. will and friend- 
ip, the appearance, alas, is generally de- 
 celtful : under this fair pretence,.: it, often, foſ-- 
ters only pride, vanity, and oſtentation on the 
one hand, and flattery, falſe profeſſions, and 
m n e en the other hand. The 
di iſhpatec a dap companion . ſeldom excels 

8 the dee or uin. the, n 4 
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” por Y keln attention to the diſtreſſes of 
human Ute, incident to gurſelves, and lying 
hoavy * on ſome of "thoſe who are connected 
with us, "naturally cheriſhes many of the moſt 

ian, virtues. 5 5 ſuffering friend ſome- 

imes exhibits an attractive example of pati- 

ence,” pagnanimity, and reſignation, ſeeking 

unto God, and unto God committing his cauſe . 
His conduct expreſſes in the moſt ſtriking 
manner, the pious ſentiments of Job, /hall we 
receive good at the hand. of God, and ſhall we 
Tot receive evil F: ? Though he Lay me, yet will 
1 i. in him : he alſo all be 
Ami üdſt the heavieſt 3 
this. mortal ſtate, he retains fervent piety to 
the God Who "ſeverely, yet Wc oor- 
rects him. Uneng ONLY d by all that he en- 
dures, he civic intereſted | in the concerns 
of His friends, warm in his love to them, and 
his” ſolicitutle * for their welfare; ; like to the 
Saviour of "mankind, Who throughout the 
4800 of his paſſion, preſerved: an ardent zeal, 
and EX 25 earneſt deſires, for the god of 
the "human face. * Such "behaviour under. the 

mighty Band "of 6884 © mmands the! venera- 
den .of the heart, 3 5 ER to colle& the 
| Whole vigour 'of au ſouls that we may bes 
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bl to, the. ſenſibility of every Sant ns is not 
praved, his affliction crieth, have 
70 ben me, have pily upon me, O pe my 
{ran fer the hand of God hath touched me +. 
e the. dittreſs of others grieves us, it at- 
aches dds to them by a ſtrong affection. It 
fo ky Apon our recollection every circumſtance 


W. 


in Their former ſituations, or in their charac- 5 


ters, that can confirm or enliven our affection; 
We forget, or find out excuſes for thoſe faults 


in their beh⸗ 


are melted 1 into complacence and benevolence. 
By being often in this manner awakened,” a 


exerted in the ſofteſt feelings, the kind aſc 


tions are, prepared for riſing and. actüating us 
on leſs moving occaſions. The heart is trained 
to love, fitted for being touched by every 
agreeable vality and every cadraring relation, 
and - diſſ oled to flow out in beneficence, in 
deeds of charity, and in acts of generoſity, as as 
often as opportunities occur. Diſtreſs puts it 


in our power to improve our kind affections, 


not only by indulging their inward 2 © 
but alſo by putting them forth into act. 


can often aſſiſt thoſe who labour under it; we 
can often extenuate or relieve their ſufferings 
by. gur advice or by our timely Tuccour 3 ; we 


4 Job xix. 22. 


viour which once provoked our 
anger or our indignation. Our whole ſouls 
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cat always give them that confolation which | 
reſults 17 the ſenſe of our H mpathizing 
with "thei r pains. By accuſtomfug N 
thus to give them eaſe; we' CES A 75 0 
that brotherly love Which of 1s 
portance in the Chriſtian tem per, * Ges 

Saviour has made it the NE Schefdctenfte 
l bis e diſciples. | . 0 IS "au AS 


 ConvivirariON of the aeg which 
are common in human life, and w hich many 
around us labour under, 3 is no leſs bt for en- 
citing. and improving L0Us, affections” to that 
God who. maketh fore, and binde1h # ; who 
woundeth,” and bi hands make whole. * N 15 
proſperity indeed, hat contains "the Aran «ft 
reaſons for piety. The enjoytn Ts of life 
render, our love and ee x "fatty 
due to him who giveth us TIC Bing 
enjoy + 5; they demand our br of Fac Ta 
in the appointments of his. providence, and 
our moſt chearful obedience ' to the d1Qares of of 
His will,” But experience teſtifies, * "that 95 
are apteſt to be undutiful when ve! "are, moſt 
indebted. When we are full,” we deny & Ged, 
and ſay, who 15 the. Lord FE They who are 
not in trouble as "other new, whole. © eyes fand, 
out with Jatneſt, who have more than, Brant 


Job v. u8, 5 * \ Tim. v vi, 272 92 Prov. XXX. Yo 
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could zuiſb, ſpeck. loftily, they ah their mouth 
the heavens, pride. compaſſath them about 
45:4 chain +, Thqir houſes are ſafe from fear, 
neither is the rod of God upon them: 3 they take 
the timbrel and barg, and rejoige 45 the ſound of 
the argan ; they: ſpend their days in wealth; 
therefore they Jay unto God, depar t fri on 4 fr 


ue defre not the knowledge ef thy N . 


is the Almighty, that vue ſhould ferve him ? 


When proſperity. i 1s fo intoxicating,. if we eu D 


joy it unimpaired, can we eſcape its baneful 
influence, without ſetting ourſelves to ponder 
the adverſities under which others groan? If 
we flaw nothing around us but the glitter of 
proſperity, we could ſcarcely. fail to loſe alli 


8 ſenſe of God. It is when they fix their eyes 


the calamities of which the world is ſo full, 


which many of their neighbours feel, and to 
which. they alſo are obnoxious ; that the pro- 


ſperous are awakened to ſobriety of mind, ro- 
called to themſelves, and to the acknowledge-: 
ment of a God, in whoſe hand is the: breath-of 
all mankind , who taketh away, and none can 
Hinder. him, nor /ay unto him, what. deft thaw . 
It is this view of things that, from an inſtru- 
ment of corrupting! their hearts, converts their 
eaſe and . into an enen dene 
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elevating and enlarging them to rum the any 
God's (commandments & and to delight them- 
ſelves in him. It is this view of things, that 
rouſes them to a ſenſe of the ſovereign autho- 
rity'of his laws, and of che infinite import 
aniee of his love; and impels them tö ſesk his 
favour above all things, by" keeping his pre- 
cepts wich their Whole hearts. It is this View 
of things, that leads thoſs whole" mountain 
aundetb flrongeſt u, to percelve the ee, 
ieſignation to the Govertior of the wöfld, 
ſubmiſſion to his uncontroulable dominion, 7 
_ inſt and confidence in the -wiifearchable' Wil. 
dom of his probidence. Religion is the only 
aſylum of the afflicted; and therefore famiili- 
arity with affliction candor? fall to iuſtigate | 
every: man of prudence to ſecure its protection 
in the day of trouble, by having recourſe” to 
it vrhile the eandle of the Lord yet ſhines upon 

hirn. Vou would think your F heaps diſmal, 
if you found yourſelves, your families, 'and' 
your friends, in a dreary wilderneſs, -without 
a morſel of bread, Without a drop of water, 
without": guide, without defence or refuge 
from the wild beaſts that how let on every ſide. 
You: would be. inconſolable, if you fhould 
awake, with alk who are, deareſt to you, in a 
* veſſel, without i Pilot, in a \ernpeſtyous, 
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kao, erscht dcn 80 | eb of wind 


an wives: In the JEW of fafety, you 


would wetnble in the conſciouliieſs that there is 


uot ſdcurity for atiother moment. T6 the 
man whο is a ſtranger to religion; who lives 
without God, wWhe has no regard to him nor 
intereſt in kim, this world: is à drearier wils 
derneſs, and a more tempeſtyous ocean. 
| Araiaſt numberleſs calamities, which 'he ſees 
everyi moment ragitig all around him, ane 
_ whichhe has neither power nor prudence to 
avert fiom himſelf, be has no director, no 
jan, no hope, no conſolation. That 
ü Wa dle is bleſſed, who can ſay unto God; 
 Nevntheleſs' am continually toi bee: thou 
bat holden" me ly my right” hat : \thou halt 
guide. me ab thy" onſet, and 15 re. 
— NT IPA wy EE; 
ei AIRY} Boks © 
„ CH FEDERATI oh & bt Loads As 
to fort our "hearts to refolution, fortitude, and 
patietice, - Preſperity enervates the ſoul; con- 
tinued gaiety and diſnpation render it too dee 
cate to bear the ſlighteſt ſhock. Erberienke 
of adverſity moſt effe&ually produces' hardineſs, 
and ſtrength of mind: periods of *commotion' 
and diſtreſs ſeldom fail to abound with herole\. 
ſpirits. To be often'Converſant iwith* the ob- 
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Fels of diſtreſs will contribute to it Bok, a lite 
tle; it will prepare us for bearing our own 
troubles, apd ie will ler ws the nech of 
ſtrengthening. ourſelves to bear. them. To be: 
fall us unexpectedly, doubles the. Lverity. of | 
every. affliction. 1 By being ſeriouſ ly 
plated beforehand, 3 it is rendered familiar tn u; 
its aſpect becomes leſs. formidable, we: have 
time to excite our courage, and to collect all 
the vigour of our ſouls for encountering it. If 
we frequently. turn our eyes to the darlx ſidle 
ee cannot avoid. diſcerning that 
the lot of every man is inevitably; cheequered 
with ſprrow. By the irreverſible ſentence of 
God, the whole creation is fubjecrd ro Panity.+. 
a. every thing. there i 104 ſeaſon, and à timꝭ 10 
every purpoſe luder heaven, ; à rime to de lurn, 
and a time to die ; a time to webs. and a tone, 
40 laugh; a time to * mourn, and a time #0 


dence. Ii in win to cape, cxemgtion 
rom ca All that we can do, is to re- 
concile ourſelyes to it as much as poſſible, to 
prepare ourſelves. for bearing it whenever. it 
ſhall. come, and on the foundation of pious 18. 
tion, to build up fortitude, that ye may 
repine at the, chaftening of the: Lord, nor 
bs when. zoe, are rebuked. of. him ||... "That it 
wand. be, ee 000 Mats. attention to 


; the 
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the calamities of others is ſufficient to convince 
us : we may fee ſome ſubjected to heavier ca- 
lamities -than we ep or have . to 
rd 917 10 10 G 
ND Wy 5 18141 

200 — e vontiary are Rs tenlorcies | 
of the, houſt of fegſting and ibe houſe of mourning. 
The fetrmer diſſolves the ſoul in levity, diſ- 
pels all: profitable thoughts; and gives no ſcope 
to the exerciſe of any! good affection: the latter 
—— the mind into ſeriouſneſs and recol - 


lection, ſuggeſts the mbſt important and in - 


ſtruQivotruths; and draws-out and i irnproves the 
nobleſt virtues. Our: yy therefore, 1 80 SINE, 


r ee os „ ingib od wolsd! 


„ td 


LOTT TH bt if: 5! anos 1818 r ge {i 
1: Sie the galeties and the enjoyments of 


life tend rather to corrupt than to irnptove the 
heart; we: ought to be very moderate in the 


indulgence of them. If at any time it appear 


difficult to fix the preeiſe point where modera-- 


tion ends, it is much ſafer to abſtain unneceſ- 


ſarily, than to incur à poſſibility of exceeding. 
To make mirth, and jollity, and pleaſure, and 
amuſement, the bufirels of our lives; for the 
fake of them, to neglect the call of any duty 


to beſtow on chern dl hour Which we have an 


inviting opportunity of employing to worthier 
purpoſes; is indifputabty to exceed. The moſt 


innocent of the kind thould be .indulged- but 
| _— 
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rarely, and: for a ſhort time, as-neceſfiry re- 
larations. Deſpicable is the life that ĩs waſted 
in thoughtleſs diſſipation and feſtixity. It is 
remarked to the diſhonour of the rich man 
mentioned in _ olpet, that he ſared ſump- 
tuouſly: every. i "She. that lroeth i plea- 
Sore, is d A, hs liuveih f. Life is given 
us for inſinitely more important purpoſes: To 
be intoxicated with the love of pleaſure; to be 
unbappy in: the Want of gay enterkainments; 
by the uſe af them 0 3 for 
the: buſineſs. of life; and the occupations of re- 
gion ; d nin into ſuehꝭ of them as are in the 
leaſt degreeconlawtyl in, their nature ; is alike 
below the dignity, and contrary to the duty of, 
creatures who are reaſonable and immortal. 
But:from:thieſe who iare conſtantly; at gaſa, it 
will require the moſt; careful cirqumſpaction 
always: tor aid it. It will require, ſuch a 
Jealous: vigilance over themſelves, as Job! .ex- 
ereiſed over his ſous 2 4riþen; the; days,: of \their 
feahling. were gone about, be ſent and fantiified 
them; and. Fered burnt-offerings according 10 
the: number. of them all; far Fab ſaid, it tngy be 
that my. ſons have finned, and eurſed God in their 
Bears t. ln ſeaſons of the higheſt feſtivity, 
let us beware gf abandoning ourſelyes to lexity: 
let à ſenſo of God, mixing with gur 2 5 
N peferye them moderate and i- 


elbe ings 1 Tin. v. 164 An 1 Hao 
x 5 | LET 
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LE our enjoyment of our own proſperity 
_ . accompanied by à tender ſenſibility to the 
3 ſufferings of others. We are not required to 
dwell in the houſe of mourning: but in many 
ways we are called upon to pay it frequent 
viſits. For this very end, compaſſion is made 
one of the ſtrongeſt movements of the human 
- heart. In compaſſionating diſtreſs, we taſte a 
ſolemn, ſerious pleaſure, deeper and more laſt- 
ing than all the joys of mirth. We are con- 
ſcious of a more ſatisfying. complacence in the 
tear of ſympathy, than in the loudeſt roar 
of laughter. We enjoy the delightful reflec- 
tion, that we do ſome good to thoſe who ſtand 
' moſt in need of it. To be unpitied in diſtreſs, 
to be neglected by neighbours, to be forſaken 
by former friends, ſtrikes a dagger into the 
. wounded heart. It was with anguiſh of ſoul 
that Job exclaimed, my brethren have dealt de- 
ceilfully as a brook, and as the fiream of brooks 
they paſs away; which are blacki 0 by reaſon of 
the ice, and wherein the ſnow is hid; what 
time they wax warm, they vaniſh; when it is 
Hot, they are conſumed out of their place . 
When he is parched with the ſultry heat of 
trouble, they refuſe him a drop of comfort. 
Will we decline a fellow. feeling with cala- 
mity. when we know that ourſelues are alſo in 
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the body +, and ſubject to the like calamitics ? 
The being involved in a common danger, is 
generally a bond of the ſtricteſt union. If credit 
be due to hiſtory, the fierceſt animals have 
ſometimes laid aſide their fierceneſs, and ab- 
ſtained from their prey, when along with it 
they were ſurprized into a ſituation of immi- 
nent diſtreſs. Shall a ſudden panic tame the 
ſavage brute, and ſhall reflection be unable to 
_ inſpire man with humanity to man? We are 
all brethren, expoſed to the ſame perils. The 
ſame ſoothing pity, the ſame kind attention, | 
which this hour would pour balm into our 
neighbour's wounds, we ourſelves may need the 
next. Let not the fulneſs of our own preſent 
precarious enjoyment harden our hearts againſt 
the cry of poverty or the groan of ſickneſs. 
When we have light in our own dwellings, 
let us endeavour to diſpel the darkneſs in which 
others fit. The greater the peace and eaſe 
which. prevails at home, the more we are at 
| leiſure to regard the diſquiets which walk 
around us. The more abundantly we have 


5 received, the more abundantly we ought to 


impart. But as improving as the houſe of 
mourning is, it is poſſible to viſit it without 
advantage. By enuring us to the fight of 
* it may only wear off our Kabiley ; by 


t Heb, xiij, * 5 
tempt-· 
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tempting us to mix our murmurings with the 
complaints of the afflicted, it may corru pt us 
into diſcontent; it may teach us to repine 
againſt God's appointment of ſo imperfect ha 
pineſs to the inhabitants of earth. It base 
own ſnares, againſt which, as well as the con- 
trary ſnares, we muſt be upon our guard. We 
muſt take pains to learn its leſſons; we muſt 
labour to acquire ſobriety of mind; we muſt 
encourage ſerious” refle&tions, and inculcate 
them upon ourſelves; we muſt exerciſe our- 
ſelves in diligent application to the practice of 
virtue; and we muſt pray to God for his aſ- 
ſiſtance in forming us to a right ſenſe of the 
world, and in directing us to a it ſo as to 
e us for a ende world:. | 


No! ow unto 5555 chat is ods to vs al 
things to work together for your good, 
be glory and * honour for evermore, 


Amen. | 
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